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ABSTRACT 


This thesis is designed to provide more objective and precise 
information about the paths linking a university education to the 
labor market in Alberta. Several facets of the relationship are 
explored: the supply trends from the universities in Alberta over 
time, demand for specific areas of specialization in the labor 
market as measured by the Canadian Occupational Forecasting 
Program (COFOR), the balance or imbalance between the aforementioned 
supply and demand and starting salaries for university graduates in 
the labor market over time. The thesis focuses on the 1970s and is 
intended to address the question of whether or not an oversupply of 
graduates is diminishing demand for the university educated in the 
labor market. In addition, starting salaries are observed because 
economic wage competition theory suggests that greater supply 
reduces demand which, in turn, lowers the salaries that employers 
are obliged to pay. 

The feedback mechanism is also examined in this research. That 
is, do fluctuations in demand and starting salaries influence the 
university system directly through enrolment increases, declines and 
shifts? Finally, the results of the analysis are interpreted within 
a world systems theory of social change. 

The study reveals that demand for all but one major group of 


professional-managerial occupations actually grew during the latter 
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half of the 1970s in Missa The provincial supply (migrants are 
excluded) of university graduates was well below the estimated 
demand for almost all professional-managerial occupational groups. 
However, when specific occupations are isolated, some fields, such 
as Chemistry, Physics and Sociology, show a provincial supply surplus. 
The relationship between enrolments and demand in the labor market 
suggests that there is some response by students to labor market 
demand but that other factors appear to mitigate the relationship. 
In general, student interest in the professional faculties, whose 
graduates have historically fared well in the labor market, had 
increased over the latter half of the 1970s. However, total enrol- 
ments at Alberta universities were declining at the same time as 
demand for graduates was increasing in the province. 

In terms of starting salaries for graduates, the study reveals 
that average wages remained above average industrial wages (indust- 
rial composite) for the 1970 decade in both Canada and Alberta. 
Although demand and salaries were higher in Alberta than in all 
Canada combined, the university graduate starting salary remained at 
approximately the same ratio to the industrial composite. It appears 
that the university graduate continued to fare better financially than 
others in the market place over the past decade. Other factors, as 
well as demand, influence the wages that employers are obliged to pay. 
In addition, the highest wage disciplines do not necessarily attract 


the largest number of students. The data suggest that demand is more 
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important to students than starting salaries. Better a job at a 
low salary than no job at all. 

Finally, the world systems model of social change provides 
an appropriate vehicle for explaining labor market changes in 
Alberta. The theory links the labor market to international 
economic events, such as escalating world oil prices, to account for 
the buoyant Alberta labor market during the last decade. Global 
interdependency is very apparent in the twentieth century. World 
events which created a buoyant labor market in Alberta for univer- 
sity graduates during the past decade have abruptly started to 
alter and the reverberations quickly ripple through the labor force. 
The current decade will produce a different labor market for 
graduates. The theory also suggests that social, political and 
economic forces shape relationships. University student response 
to the labor market is mitigated by budgetary constraints, a 
diminished optimism about the rewards to be gained from a university 


education and enrolment quotas in many faculties. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally, there has been surprisingly little information 
on the transition between higher education and the labor market. 
During the 1960 expansionist decade for universities, it was assumed 
that the economy would require increasing numbers of university- 
educated manpower. By 1971, the Economic Council of Canadar warned 
that too many graduates were finding that their knowledge and skills 
were not as marketable as they had been led to believe! 

The 1970 decade was characterized by changes in the university 
education and employment interface which coincided with public atti- 
tudinal changes. There were many reasons for these changes. The 
economic climate of Canada altered at the same time as the ''baby boom" 
children matured. This burgeoning population inflated both the 
demand for educational services and the young labor force. In addi- 
tion, the social and economic value ascribed to a university educa- 
tion during the expansionist era also contributed to higher student 
participation in universities. As larger and larger numbers of grad- 
uates emerged from these institutions during a decade of comparative 
economic recession in Canada, the link between a university education 
and employment was bound to change. 

Surprisingly little is known about the state of the university 


graduate labor market during the 1970s, particularly in Alberta which 


Meononte Council of Canada, Eighth Annual Review, 1971, p. 223. 
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was somewhat of an economic anomaly in Canada during that decade. 

The motivation for this thesis was born out of a desire to explore 

the situation in a more systematic manner. A detailed and objective 
analysis is beneficial for social, educational and economic purposes. 
It serves potential students in career selection, teachers and coun- 
sellors in their roles as student advisers and administrators, planners 
and politicians in public policy decision-making. All of these people 
would benefit from additional data on the outcomes of programs and 
policies currently in effect. 

The main purpose of this research is to identify the changes that 
have occurred in the link between the labor market and a university 
education in Alberta over the 1970 decade. The focus is on supply and 
demand and the study is designed to test some common assumptions about 
Eh@eiacter FOr, example, Ole motion»is that there are decreasing, eco— 
nomic returns from a university education. Statistics Canada suggests 
that as the supply of university graduates increased during the 1970s, 
the competitive position of this highly qualified manpower in the labor 
market diminished. Greater supply reduces demand which in turn lowers 
the salaries that employers are obliged to pay. This thesis will test 
the above assumptions by comparing supply from Alberta universities 
over time to job opportunities as a measure of demand. In addition, 
relative starting salaries for university graduates over time are re- 
lated to the Alberta supply available. 


Reciprocal aspects of the university education and employment 


Statistics Canada, Out of School-Into the Labor Force, Cat. No. 
81-570E, August, 1978, pp. 183-184. 
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3 
interface are also explored. That is, do changes in the labor market 
initiate responsive behavior on the part of potential university stu- 
dents who subsequently make choices on the basis of their perceptions 
about the labor market? Is there some indication in shifting enrol- 
ment patterns that this feedback from the labor market is a source of 
institutional change? 

In addition, a model of institutional change is developed as a 
framework for explaining the last decade of educational and social 
change. The model is a vehicle for identifying the structural forces 
which impinge on the higher education/labor market link. It is pri- 
marily drawn from Daniel Chirot's Social Change in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. The author's adaptation of Chirot's "world systems" model spe- 
cifically recognizes the degree to which changes in higher education 
are tied to the historical and economic circumstances of the world, 
its nations and the regions within nations. The overall orientation 
is that higher education is a responsive institution. Structural 
forces promote social change in the higher education/labor market 
milieu and these changes are part of global rearrangements. The cur- 
rent mood that advanced education has "failed to deliver the goods," 
has failed to fulfill former expectations may not necessarily be the 
failure of the higher education system per se. Rather, these short- 
comings reflect unrealistic expectations in the light of the larger 
processes of social and economic change that are affecting all in- 
dustrial nations. One of the main objectives of this thesis is to 
ascertain precisely how much, if any, the higher educational system 


has failed to fulfill its expectations, if by expectations we mean 
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supplying graduates with skills deemed appropriate and worthwhile in 


the labor market. 


Design and Organization of Thesis 


Briefly, this study is designed to explore over time the supply 
of university graduates from representative faculties in Alberta uni- 
versities to determine if supply has undergone excessive growth beyond 
the capacity for labor market absorption. Employment opportunities 
are related to the ongoing supply of graduates from Alberta univer- 
sities. Supply-demand imbalances, either shortages or surpluses, 
should indicate the degree to which the labor market is able to absorb 
university graduates. In addition, starting salaries for graduates 
are examined over time to determine if a diminished competitive posi- 
tion in the labor market for university graduates is lowering salaries 
that employers are obliged to pay. The feedback mechanism is also ex- 
plored. That is, are changes in job opportunities and relative start- 
ing salaries consistently related to participation rate changes in 
universities in Alberta? Do enrolments drop when starting salaries 
and job opportunities decline? Finally, the interpretation of the 
data is tied to the world systems model. The attempt is to link 
changes in the university graduate and employment interface to larger 
processes of social and economic change. 

The organization of the thesis is as follows. The review of 
the literature in Chapter 1 is followed by a Chapter 2 outline of 
the world systems model of social change and the specific tenets which 


the model would suggest for the university education/labor market re- 
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5 
lationship in Alberta. The main supply factors, including demographic 
trends, enrolments, participation rates and graduations from Alberta 
universities are the focus of Chapter 3. The supply information is 
intended to identify the major trends regarding participation in uni- 
versity education over the 1970 decade and to project these trends 
into the future. University participation rate changes by discipline 
choice, age and sex are recorded. In addition, the relationship 
between participation and demographic factors, such as birth rates and 
net migration, is observed and compared to the national pattern. A 
further question about whether or not supply trends fit into a world 
Systems model is explored. 

Chapter 4 examines the growth in the labor force, in the number 
of degree holders in the labor force and the growth in the "manager- 
ial-professional, etc.'' segment of the labor force during the past dec- 
ade. The main body of this chapter is an outline of occupational 
demand in Alberta and a comparison of the supply from the universities 
to that demand. Estimates of demand for major groups of occupations 
as well as for individual occupations are related to the appropriate 
output from the universities during the same time period to produce 
supply-demand imbalances. Also in Chapter 4 is an analysis of starting 
salaries in various fields in Canada and Alberta over the decade and the 
relationship of Alberta starting wages in particular disciplines to par- 
ticipation inthe appropriate fields of specialization in universities in 
Alberta. Starting salaries of university graduates are presented as a 
ratio to average industrial earnings (industrial composite) to deter- 


mine if the relative financial rewards to graduates in the market place 
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have been deteriorating over time. The feedback mechanism would be 
measured by the degree to which job opportunities and average starting 
salaries are related to university enrolment patterns and discipline 
choices. Findings about supply-demand imbalances and enrolments are 
analyzed in the world systems framework. The assumption is that the 
historical, political and economic factors that Chirot identifies as 
important in social change are also crucial in shaping labor market 
conditions for highly qualified manpower. 


Chapter 5 concludes the thesis with the summary and implications. 
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CHAPTER 1 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


The shortsightedness of educational policy planning appears 
nowhere more apparent than in the literature on education and em- 
ployment. In an era when wide use is made of sophisticated stat- 
istical methods, gross inaccuracies still plague the experts. It 
is difficult to comprehend how, in as short a period as five years, 
educational policy literature appeared to take an abrupt about-face. 
Somewhere between 1968 and 1972, the conventional wisdom about the 
benefits that accompany a university education began to be the tar- 
get of increasing criticism. What has now become a common observa- 
eres seemed to elude decision makers during the early 1960s. Dis- 
counting the advantages of hindsight, it still appears that govern- 
ment and policy leaders were unwilling to heed the early warning 
indicators of pending problems. 

The literature on education and the labor market falls clearly 
into two distinct periods: that preceding the approximate 1970 
date of transformation and the years following. The former was 
marked by economic optimism about the educational upgrading of the 
labor force and its presumed benefits for both individuals and 
society. Recent literature chronicles the current problems of 
skilled unemployment, oversupply, restricted budgets and the de- 
pressed market. It is not that new agencies and critics have taken 
the earlier planning agencies to task for their lack of foresight 


in educational and economic planning. Rather those same agencies 
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and authors who were counted among expansionist supporters during 
the early 1960s have joined the ranks of the disillusioned critics. 
A good example of the abrupt policy about-face is provided by the 
Economic Council of Canada. Official rhetoric during the mid-1960s 
touted the ideology that increasing numbers of highly qualified 
manpower would be required to supply a booming economy and that edu- 
cation by itself contributes to economic growth. In 1965, the 
Economic Council of Canada voiced this ideology: 

Very considerable scope would appear to exist in Canada to 
promote the growth of average per capita income by improving 
the educational stock of the labor force. The accumulating 
evidence and analysis (emphasis mine) suggest that the bene- 
fits from such improvements can be substantial for both the 
individuals and the economy as a whole.! 

‘The opinions expressed by the same Council in 1971 bore little re- 
semblance to the earlier passage: 

With the growing abundance of highly educated people in our 
work force, postsecondary education must not be sold to stu- 
dents and the public as an unfailing means to a good job and 
a comfortable income. Too many people are emerging from the 
educational system to find that their knowledge and skills are 
not as marketable as they had been led to expect. . . Educa- 
tion for education's sake will always be a PART of formal edu- 
cation (to the good of our culture), but there are limits on 
how much of this a society can afford at a given stage in its 
development .2 

Why would a government publication express this polarity of prin- 


ciples in such a short time span? Some writers suggest that poli- 


ticians used economic jargon to legitimize government activity, 


Lmecttontie Council of Canada, Second Annual Review, 1965, p. 93. 


dneonioniile Council of Canada, Eighth Annual Review, 1971, p. 223. 
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activity that was catering to the needs of the private economic 
sector. Possibly the explanation lies in the lack of a historical 


precedent for the surplus in the educated labor force. 


THE HISTORICAL DIMENSION 


The literature which documents the recent problems of the edu- 
cated labor force assumes more meaning when the issues are placed 
in their historical context. 

Prior to World War II, higher educational enrolments were com- 
paratively low. This was in line with the lower level of techno- 
logical development and employer requirements. For the most part, 
the supply seemed adequate to meet the demand for university grad- 
uates. If supply-demand imbalances were a reality during the early 
decades, evidence suggests that they were minimal and short-lived. 
Although Canadian college graduates suffered during the depression, 
their position relative to others improved rather than worsened. 

Canada emerged from World War II in a position somewhat similar 
to the United States. Both countries entered a period of advance in 
technological development. The need for educated manpower surfaced 
in many arenas. In academia, staffing difficulties in universi- 
ties were attributable to expanded opportunities for war veterans 

ae Richard B. Freeman, The Over-Educated American (New York: 
Academic Press, Inc., 1976), p. 28, for the effects of the Depres- 
sion on the American college graduate. Underemployment was a De- 
pression phenomenon paralleling current problems but relative 
salaries of college trained remained stable during the 1930s and, 


more importantly, college graduates were less injured by unemploy- 
ment than were other segments of the labor market. 
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to obtain higher education. To fill the academic vacancies, immi- 
gration of the highly educated was encouraged. 

Demand for skilled manpower also increased in the industrial 
sector of the economy. Galbraith, in The New Industrial State, 
ascribes this increase to radically new forces of production coupled 
with different organizational concepts. These changes prompted 
experts to feel concern about the lack of highly trained manpower 
in Canada. 

An additional factor which contributed to the growing reliance 
on universities was that employers began to use higher educational 
institutions as filtering devices for employee selection. Posses- 
sion of educational certification was read to mean suitability for 
certain jobs. 

In the wake of these developments, Canada embarked on an en- 
thusiastic policy to increase the supply of highly trained man- 
power. Higher educational finances and enrolments mushroomed. 
Demand for faculty spiraled to meet the growing institutional 
needs. 

During this growth period, the literature lauded the trends. 
"Stay in School" and "Education Pays" became well worn cliches. 
Agreement on the presumed benefits of education seemed unanimous. 
Planners, administrators, politicians, academic staff, teachers and 
the general public supported the policies. Reinforcement for this 
backing was provided from the system itself. That is, for a given 


time period the arrangement fed on itself and provided the needed 
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boost to the economy. 

During this period, economists began providing an economic 
rationale for the policies. As previously suggested, one such 
approach became known as the theory of human capital. The theory 
grew out of the economic anomalies that succeeded World War 11. 
National output was growing in an unprecedented fashion while at the 
same time the nation was beset with periods of high unemployment. 
Since the unemployment was concentrated among unskilled workers, 
experts reasoned that upgrading the education of the labor force 
would reduce unemployment. In the same vein, the growth in real 
national income was attributed to the improved quality of human 
resources. Theodore echultere Gary Becker Bier Rare Edward 
F. Denieone. WiemGr Bovena and others began to publish the economic 
rationale for human capital theories. Dennison refined the theories 


to the extent that he was able to estimate that education alone was 


sTReadore W. Schultz, The Economic Value of Education (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963). 


oery Becker, Human Capital (New York: Columbia University 
Presse 41964)), 


Os. F. Kiker, ed., Investment in Human Capital (Columbia, 


South Carolina: University of South Carolina Press, 1971). 


leawara F. Denison, 'Education, Economic Growth and Gaps in 


Information", The Journal of Political Economy (October, 1962, 
Supplement). 


oan tam G. Bowen, Economic Aspects of Education (Princeton: 
N.J.: Princeton University; 1964). 
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the source of one fifth of the economic growth of the United States 
between 1929 and 1957.” Carried one step further, if education per 
se was a source of economic growth, then the logical course of action 
was to improve the education of the labor force to generally stimu- 
late the economy. 

Human capital theory appeared to receive widespread acceptance. 
Although few Canadians published independently in the area, govern- 
ment and universities began to incorporate the methodology into 
policy literature and as a regular feature of statistical publica- 
tions. It was not that the cultural goals of education were no longer 
considered important but rather that cultural goals could be realized 
in a manner which simultaneously provided a boost to the economy and 
He optimum rate of monetary return to the individual. Canadians were 
as open to human capital concepts from the United States as they had 
been to many U.S. cultural norms. 

The methodology of human capital emphasizes rates of return to 
education. That is, education becomes the independent variable respons- 
ble for the value of lifetime earnings. By extrapolation, economists 
proceeded to measure "'the economic worth" or the contribution of the 
educated group to the economy, and use this measure as an index of 


: 10 ; 
their productivity. Bruce Wilkinson was among those Canadians act- 


Denison, pp. 124-128. 


MDB uee Wilkinson, Studies in the Economics of Education (Ottawa: 
The Queen's Printer, 1965). 
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ive in the economics of education. His work included calculations 
about the values of lifetime earnings for different Canadian occupa- 
tions. In general, the Canadian government began to focus more on 
input-output measures in education, publishing such data as internal 
rates of return to education. 
The underlying assumption of these measures are (sic) that 
the costs to individuals in acquiring additional education is 
a kind of investment. The returns on this investment are the 
higher earnings made possible by further education.1ll 
Along with individual rates of return, efforts were directed at cal- 
culating social rates of return to education. One government publi- 
cation concluded that: 
...the social rate of return to education at both the high 
school and the university levels is about double that which 
we have argued would justify the expenditure .12 
Having adopted human capital methodology, it seemed a foregone 
conclusion that investment in higher education would contribute to 
general economic goals in Canada. Towards the end of the growth per- 
iod, the federal government began to monitor the size and character- 
istics of Canada's highly qualified manpower. Table 1.1, compiled 
; f aS) ; ; ; : : 
by Manpower and Immigration, provides a time series view of higher 


Bese ees tics Canada, Perspective Canada: A Compendium of Social 
Statistics, 019,74 aiGat w.11-507., jong 67. 


ie, A. Holmes, Economic Returns to Education in Canada. Stat- 
istics Canada, Cat. #13-556 (occasional) (Ottawa: Information Canada, 
L974 ap eeeo. 


aan G. Atkinson, K. J. Barnes and Ellen Richardson, Canada's 


Highly Qualified Manpower Resources (Ottawa: Department of Manpower 


and Immigration, Research Branch, 1970). 
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Table 1.1 


GRADUATIONS FROM CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES, 
PROFESSIONAL IMMIGRATION, AND PROFESSIONAL 
EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1954-67 


Professional 
Emigration ta 
the U. S, 


(a) (b) (c) 


Total Professional 
Graduations Immigration 


Source: A. G. Atkinson, K. J. Barnes and Ellen Richardson, Canada's 
Highly Qualified Manpower Resources (Ottawa: Dept. of Manpower 
and Immigration, 1970) p. 192. 
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education graduates, professional immigration and professional 
emigration to the U.S. The trends in the table point to the pos- 
sibility of a surplus of highly educated manpower. However, the 
table is part of a large study which provides only tabular data. 
No attempt is made to estimate the economic potential of Canada 
to absorb such a rapidly expanding group of highly trained man- 
power. 

The knowledge industry expansion in Canada was a sequel to a 
similar occurrence in the United States. Was it intellectual colon- 
ialism which prompted the Economic Council of Canada to recommend 
that Canadians close the education gap with the U.S. as a means of 
achieving future economic Dee sperd cy on Whatever the answer, Canada's 
efforts in the area were so successful that the nation captured first 
place among modern industrial societies in the percentage of GNP de- 


voted to education in 1969 (Table 1.2). 


Table. ez 


National Comparison of Increase or Decrease in 
Educational Spending as % of G.N.P., 1955 to 1969. 


France Japan Sweden } 


2.4 
4.5 


Source: Alexander Lockhart, "Future Failure: The Unanticipated Conse- 
quences of Educational Planning.'"’ In Robert M. Pike and Elia 
Zureik (ed.) Socialization and Values in Canadian society, 
Vol. II. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart Limited, 1975, p. 196. 


4 
Economic Council of Canada, Second Annual Review, 1965, pp. 191-92. 
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It should be emphasized that during the historical period in 
question, from World War II to 1969-70, there was a strong market 
for trained manpower. This market was maintained during the 1950s 
and 1960s because of several economic realities. First, industrial 
changes and technological advances had reorganized production and 
the new forms of organization required highly-educated, technologi- 
cal and managerial specialists. Secondly, both private and govern- 
ment research and development (R & D) spending rose in the 1950s 
and 1960s, generating more demand for college-trained workers. 
Third, a booming American economy was spreading to Canada in the 
form of U.S. owned branch plants. The latter attracted educated 
Canadians and stimulated a limited amount of R & D which required 
scientific manpower. Fourth, the extraordinary expansion of the 
education sector itself provided an upward push to the market. The 
system, in effect, feeds on itself. All of these factors provided 
temporary reinforcement for policy planners during the period in 
question. It appears that the strong market lulled decision-makers 
into a false sense of security. 

Why did the university job market deteriorate so rapidly in the 
1970s? Simply stated, all four of the listed forces weakened or 
actually declined during the 1970s and demand for highly trained 


manpower dropped. 


DIMINISHED EDUCATIONAL OPTIMISM 
The abrupt change in the fortunes of university graduates that 


occurred around 1969 was accompanied by an equally abrupt change in 
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the literature.on,the.subject....In the United States,,Ivar Bere in 
Education and Jobs: The Great Training Robbery > was one of the 
first to seriously question the assumptions on which the economics 
of education were based. Berg was less interested in the over- 
production of university graduates than he was in ene general re- 
lationship between education and employment. He was critical of 
the human capital scholars because of their concern with income 
rather than with worker productivity. 

To prove their case...they would have to study education 

in relation to the intervening variable of productivity 

rather than jump over it and deal only with income.16 
Berg is also skeptical about the increase in educational credentials 
as prerequisites for employment. His scrutiny of labor statistics 
suggests that the level of skills needed for modern employment is 
less than the educational requirements would suggest. 

In general, Professor Berg is eager to point out that education 
is not the panacea that the current generation has been led to be- 
lieve. At the very least, he is intimating that we take a second 
look at the empirical evidence which attempts to measure the benefits 
of a given amount of schooling. If increased education cannot be 
conclusively demonstrated to improve worker performance, what is the 


rationale for the current credentialism craze? Berg hints that the 


methodology inherent in the economics of education is class biased 


and directed at the maintainance of the status quo. 


tT yar Berg, Education and Jobs: The Great Training Robbery 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970). 
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While Berg raises some controversial questions, he leaves one 
very important query unanswered. His critique of economic educa- 
tional arguments seems valid. Methods which try to assess the bene- 
fits of education in terms of aggregated income data or cost-benefit 
analysis are undoubtedly narrow and incomplete. The relationship 
between wages and productivity seems even more obscure. Yet Berg, 
like many others, does not deny that such relationships exist: 


...it would be foolish to deny that education is involved 
in the nation's capacity to produce goods and services.1/7 


How education is related to the economy and productivity of a nation 
is a critical question which Berg leaves unanswered. Information 

on the latter would be illuminating in the face of current changing 
‘relationships between higher education and the labor market. 

On the Canadian front, the Department of Economics at McMaster 

University was expanding its Working Paper Series in what has become 
a continued effort to explore the education-labor market links. 
J. D. Welland replicated an earlier study to determine if schooling 
and ability were complementary eter nates of individual earnings. 
His enlargement of the human capital methods concluded that: 

...at a given level of education, the more able earn more, and 


that the differential payoff to high ability person (sic) in- 
creases significantly with the level of education.18 


Lisnieem. pid 189% 


eae D. Welland, "Schooling and Ability as Earnings Complements", 
Working Paper No. 77-16, Dept. of Economics, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, October, 1977. 
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As graduate unemployment dawned and human capital concepts began to 
come under increasing criticism, it appears that economists directed 
more attention to factors, other than schooling, contributing to 
national income. However, as Welland's study indicates, among high 
ability people, it is those with the greatest amount of education 
who benefit most. These studies are important in light of the cur- 
rent market for educated manpower. Welland's 1977 study indicates 
that schooling remains an important variable (although other compo- 
nents are associated with it) for individual career decisions. This 
raises another issue, that is, the merit of such studies for guid- 
ing individual choices and educational policy. Data for the study 
werecompiled from 1971 statistics. Whether or not the same results 
would occur using 19/79 data is a moot point. The criticism is that 
studies of market phenomena are usually published years after the 
data are collected. In a field where short-run fluctuations are 
common, publications often do not reveal the true nature of the 
labor market at the time of circulation. Since student choices of 
fields of study are highly sensitive to shifts in the job meter ee 
decisions may be partly based on out-dated and erroneous informa- 
tion. 

Within Canada, interest in the linkages between postsecond- 
ary education and the labor market has largely been concentrated in 


Ontario. Before higher education graduates began experiencing em- 


a Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, College Graduates 
and Jobs (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1978), p. 185. 
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ployment problems, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
began a long-term comprehensive study in 1966 of qualified manpower 
in Ontario. The main objective of the study was to initiate a "man- 
power approach" to educational planning. The latter is an attempt 
to measure demand for qualified manpower to assist planners in mak- 
ing policy decisions. By so doing, the hope is to avoid serious 
supply-demand imbalances in certain labor force groups. At the very 
least, one should be able to match demand for scientists, for example, 
to the flow of students in this field through the system at a part- 
icular time. "This kind of information may or may not lead to modi- 
fications in educational ikke et but it can provide a useful tool 
in prediction. 

The Institute's Report, entitled Qualified Manpower in Ontario, 
1961-1986, utilizes the Canadian Census of 1961 as a data base for 
making projections. Volume Tae of the three-volume series provides 
a very good example of the problems that cloud manpower projection, 
particularly long-range projection, in Canada. In the first place, 
it is useful to reiterate that, before the study is initiated, the 
data base is already five years old. Secondly, the authors explain 
that much of the census data is not only slow to reach publication 


but is also unsuitable. Therefore, problems are involved in trying 


A yeahs Watson and Joseph Butarac, A Summary: Qualified Man- 
power in Ontario, 1961-1986 Vol. 1, (Toronto: The Ontario Institute 
for Studies*inekducation, 1968), p. vil. 
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to devise suitable definitions and comparable fe eens ae The 
specific projection technique used in this study is not the usual 
manpower forecasting method. Rather it is intended to be a modest 
estimate of what the normal course of events can be expected to 
bring. But modest estimates also must rely on past trends. Thus, 
they start with assumptions that render the predictions deficient. 
For example, some assumptions underlying the Ontario report are: 
- Labour Force is expected to grow at an annual rate of 2.22%... 
- Employment, it is assumed, will be kept at an average of 
O77, Or the Laboretorce 
- If the basic prerequsites (1 to 5) are fulfilled, the 
Ontario economy should enjoy a sustained growth of 4.7 - 
4.8% per year over our projection period.23 
What has actually occurred is that basic trends over the past 
_ten years have moved towards a larger percentage annual labor force 
growth, higher unemployment rates and lower growth rates in the 
economy. These conditions prevail in Ontario and in most parts of 
Canada with minor exceptions. Herein lies the major difficulty with 
manpower forecasting and projecting. They rely heavily on past 
trends and fail to take into account the possible supply-demand 
adjustments in the labor market itself. The problems are more acute 
when dealing with qualified manpower because of the lengthy train- 
ing period involved. The short-term forecasts which economists have 
perfected in recent years are of no use when the prevailing labor 


market conditions ten years hence are required for professionals- 


in-training. Current problems are prevalent in this highly trained 
Pa Taaae Dies 
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segment of the labor force, suggesting that more efforts at perfect- 
ing methods are required. 

An additional Ontario source of information on education and 
the labor market is The Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario. The Commission is directed to study and make recommenda- 
tions on ''the patterns of student preference and demand in post- 
secondary education, especially as they are influenced by social 
and economic Paeeoramice Ingtset i rstepubliescionsin 19707> and in 
subsequent publications, the Commission examined the linkages between 
education and the labor market. The main objectives are to explore 
the many sides of the employment-education issue and to expand empiri- 
cal data in this area. The underlying feeling of the members is that, 
although education is often verbalized as a cultural end in itself, 
educational institutions are more vocationally oriented than student 
or educators are willing to admit. The popular belief (although cur- 
rent realities are making it less popular) is that a degree repre- 
sents an investment in training which is marketable in the employ- 
ment sector. But how marketable are certain degees and how market- 
able should they be? 

The Commission also awarded research contracts for the study of 
heed tear once The investigation was twofold: the acceptance of 


eondward B. Harvey, Education and Employment of Arts and Science 


Graduates, a Report submitted to the Commission on Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation in Ontario, August, 1971, Editorial Foreword. 


ooonmiae tan on Post-Secondary Education, Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion in Ontario: A Statement of Issues, 19/1. 


eo Naa tied Research Associates, Certification and Post-Secondary 
Education, Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario, December, 1971. 
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credentials as the principal indicator of ability or competence 
and the subsequent advantages (or disadvantages to those for whom 
mobility is blocked because of a lack of necessary certification); 
and, second, certification and the licensing process among profes- 
sionals. Among those questions explored were the following: "Should 
admission to professional schools in various disciplines be limited 
in accordance with thewishes of the related professional sjoretlevatgereee 
How effective are the existing forms of certification in communicat- 
ing a meaningful picture of an individual's achievements and capa- 
bilities to potential ae aspired 

The recommendations contained in the Certification Report are 
‘somewhat radical and impinge directly on the labor market. In 
essence, the authors feel that the whole system of degrees and 
diplomas should be altered in favor of a certification system de- 
signed to communicate exactly what skills, knowledge or service a 
person is capable of offering in the market place. The question of 
control of the certification system is left up in the air. It 
appears that the authors are primarily concerned with the trade or 
job preparation goals of education, since these skills, they argue, 
can be more easily assessed or measured. The study also endorses 
the guidance of professional associations, such as the medical asso- 
ciation, in monitoring programs for occupationally relevant content. 

aie % Editorial Foreword. 
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The proposed concept of making universities trade schools 
raises some questions about the intended purpose of higher educa- 
tion in general. Are the authors implying that the only benefits 
to be gained from higher education are the specifically measurable 
occupational skills? If so, are attitudinal changes unimportant 
in Canadian society today? There are many who stand opposed to 
this view. ''The assumption that labor market demand is the meas- 
ure of the value of higher education is a Panny eae 

There appears to be a major self-contradiction in Certifica- 
tion and Post-Secondary Education. The study is highly critical of 
what it calls overspecialization in current higher education. As 
examples, the authors cite the Ph.D. degree and medical education. 
SAT ENSUEH they concede that specialization by itself is not problem- 
atic, they do criticize its use in Ontario universities. However, 
it is difficult to comprehend how the kind of recommendations the 
report makes will do anything but exacerbate the problem of over- 
specialization. They not only advocate vocationally-oriented pro- 
grams but also direct administrators to allow students to select 
only those specific courses which are vocationally relevant to their 
individual purposes and interests. To have every student's program 
of studies specifically matched to his individual career require- 
ments is an extreme form of overspecialization. 


From a broader view, the cultural goals of higher education are 


ignored in the study. The authors pay lip service to these goals. 


aM alee Change, June-July, 1978, p. 66. 
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...both the universities and the professions have a responsi- 
bility to the community to ensure that practitioners and re- 
searchers alike will receive an education which will permit 
them to evaluate responsibly the issues of the day.30 

But the recommendation to trim all non-vocationally relevant courses 
from a student's program could hardly be classed as a move to provide 
liberalizing experiences in the higher educational system. Such re- 
commendations signify the end for general arts and science degrees 
which were never intended to meet job-preparation goals. 


In the same year as Certification and Post-Secondary Education 


was published, Edward B. Harvey was commissioned to prepare a report 
on Education and Employment of Arts and Science Graduates. The study 
was designed to throw some light on the problems that B.A. graduates 
were encountering in the labor market. A sample of over 4,000 B.A. 
graduates in Ontario was selected from 1960, 1964 and 1968 graduating 
years. The object was to provide an empirical data base which could 
reveal trends or patterns of labor market experiences among cohorts 
from different graduating years. The data do reveal that 1968 
graduates werenot receiving as high prestige jobs as did their earl- 
ier counterparts. Moreover, job satisfaction declined, more students 
reported being laid off, and more jobs were applied for (fewer offers 
were made) between 1960 and 1968.7" The original premise that holders 
of B.A. degrees were encountering more labor market difficulties in 
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nerves Education and Employment..., pp. 252-257. 
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1968 than did graduates ten years earlier was supported by the re- 
search. Figure 1.1, reprinted from Harvey's report, diagrams the 
central features of the educational system and the interaction of 
these with the labor market. 

Edward Harvey stands foremost among Canadians publishing in the 
area of the labor market-higher education interface. In 1974, an 
expanded version of his report to the Commission on Post-Secondary 

: ; es ; 7 
Education was published. Again, the focus is on the general arts 
and science degree and its marketability in the seventies. The labor 
market experiences of other graduates are not included in Harvey's 
sample. The study explores not only the work experiences of grad- 
uates but the value shifts antecedent to or concomitant with labor 
market changes. 

Harvey proposes that the new goals of education are less voca- 
tionally oriented than in the past. 

Trends in university curricula, the findings of Ivar Berg, 
and Trow's strongly-argued case for general education suggest 
in our view that, as far as the university is concerned, the 
vocational component of the educational facility it has to 
offer is declining in importance.33 
This new direction in education is towards the preparation of 

people more receptive towards change and with "a greater degree of 

vee | ; 134 
flexibility when faced with on-going technological change. How- 
ever, tf adaptability and flexibility are important attributes for 
graduates, it would appear that this opinion is not shared by em- 


Se rdwacd Harvey, Educational Systems and the Labor Market (Don 
Mills, Ontario: Longman Canada Limited, 1974). 
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ployers. As Harvey concludes from his study, it is precisely 

those graduates from the general, flexible, non-vocationally oriented 
programs who are experiencing the most difficulties in the labor 
market, i.e. arts and science graduates. 

While Harvey was investigating the labor market experiences of 
arts and science graduates, Marjaleena Repo was exploring the similar 
ordeals of Ph.D. graduates from the University of Toronto. The 
object of the study, a project aii the Graduate Students’ Union at 
the University, was to record the problems of 190 Ph.D. job-seekers 
from the 1969-70 graduating class. The results indicated that by 
June of 19/0, 44.77 of the Ph.D. graduates) had not found “eye? 
Repo's response was indignant. "One cannot help but get the impres- 
sion that there is a conspiracy of silence amongst the agencies in- 
pel vadeucs The university faculty seemed unwilling to acknowledge 
a problem, a situation which left students without the necessary 
information to realistically evaluate their future prospects. The 
university was not the only agency to come under criticism. Repo's 
summations implied that the whole problem was a result of govern- 
ment bungling. Among those items cited as causing the difficult- 
ies were: the high immigration of foreign professionals in fields 
where there is abundant Canadian manpower, a two year tax-free per- 


fod for foreign teachers, a lack of foresight on the part of the 


Setar atten Repo, I'ma Ph.D. Who Needs a Ph.D? (Toronto: 
Graduate*Students! Union, University ‘of ‘Toronto; 1970); ip. 36% 
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federal government for not requiring foreign-owned industries in 
Canada to conduct a proportionate amount of research and develop- 
ment within Canada and a lack of accurate information on employ- 
ment opportunities and problems for graduates. 

The predicted consequences of "government bungling" have not 
reached the crises proportions forecast by Repo. thesPh.D., output 
in Canada, which was approximately 1,300 in 1969-70, was projected 
to reach 5,700 by 1980-81.>” Insfact; Ph. Dihoutput)plateaued 
around the 1,800 figure during the 1970 Eee ome” Repo, like 
many other prophets, used past trends as a guide for projection. 
What she failed to take into account was the responsive behaviour 
of students towards a depressed market. 

An additional Canadian touting the government mismanagement 
ot oh of graduate unemployment in 1971 was Alexander Lockhart. In 
"Graduate Unemployment and the Myth of Human Capital," Lockhart pro- 
vides an economic rationale for the current problems. He points 
out that narrow, human capital assumptions came to dominate public 
policy. Lockhart feels that the agencies involved were unwilling 
to heed early warning indicators. The author explored the unique 
functioning of the Canadian economy and its labor market in such a 


lucid manner that the reader is left wondering how the current 


problems could have arisen. 


ey idee p. 5 


SI eae re Canada, Advance Statistics of Education, 1977-78. 
Cat. No. ol=200 (Ottawa: August, 1977), p. 45. 
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In other publications, Lockhart concentrates on the social im- 
plications of graduate unemployment. He recommends that more stress 
be placed on the cultural benefits of education as a means of counter- 
ing the anticipated drop in the prestige attached to education. There- 


fore, creative planning will be necessary to preserve knowledge "as 


a productive and hence regenerative force in eine The author 
anticipates that radicalism and anti-social behavior will be one re- 
sponse to the "marginal man" position of many graduates today. To 
prepare for a profession or occupation and then to be denied entry 
into it "is to have one's own legitimacy within the social order de- 
nad 

No Canadian has explored the links between higher education and 
the labor market as extensively as American Richard Freeman has in 
the United States. The author's work is primarily centred on the eco- 
nomic theory of labor supply to explain the market for high-level 
manpower after World War 11. Although there are obvious differences 
between the two countries, enough similarities exist to render some 


of Freeman's conclusions equally valid when applied to Canada. Neither 


country has a "planned economy." That is, consumer choice in Canada 


Peeves Lockhart, "Educational Policy Development in Canada: 
A Critique of the Past and a Case for the Future" in R. A. Carlton, 


LeAw Colley and N. J. MacKinnon (ed.), Education. Change. and society 
(Toronto: Gage Educational Publishing Company, 1977), p. 84. 


SO eear iden Lockhart, "Future Failure: The Unanticipated Conse- 
quences of Educational Planning," in Robert M. Pike and Elia Zureik 
(ed.) Socialization and Values in Canadian Societies, Vol. 11 (Toronto: 
McCleldtndwand Stewart) sLtd 091975). p 3200, 
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and the United States is a major determinant in the production of 
goods and services. Moreover, the higher educational expansion 
during the 1960s was at least a partial response by both govern- 
ments to meet social demands for educational services. For this 
reason, Freeman's conclusion "that the market for college-trained 
specialists is governed by economic forces in a relatively direct 
aa is consistent with Canadian interpretations of domestic prob- 
lems. In opposition to laissez-faire advocates, Freeman does not 
feel that measuring the responsive mechanism of the labor market 
eliminates the need for policy. On the contrary, the observed re- 
sponsiveness of the market can be useful in indicating to govern- 
ment what methods of intervention are likely to be successful and 
what incentives are most desirable in terms of the specified social 
goals. 

Freeman's economic model showing two of the main mechanisms 
for allocating university manpower is contained in Figure 1.2. It 
is suggested that the supply-demand imbalances in the university 
labor market have been similarly operative in Canada during the 
past fifteen years. The focus of Freeman's study is on the lead- 
ing indicators of market change which, when carefully monitored, 
become sensitive predictors for guiding educational policy. 

Freeman's work is preeminent in the field. It provides one of 
the most comprehensive approaches to the subject. He not only sup- 


plies a picture of the operation of a university labor market but 


reas B. Freeman, The Market for College-Trained Manpower 


(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, Os) Sep eee. 
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Figure 1.2 


Linkages Between Education and Labor Markets 


Non-academic 
demand for 


labor 
Salaries in the labor market affect demand for training 
au ee ee 
Labor Supply of Graduates helps set salaries | 
Market Higher 
| Education 
See Pata Demand for training affects demand for faculty | Market 
aC) CY he a anaes cou a ee 7 
Labor ; 
Supply of graduates changes supply of possible faculty | 
SGV Sot beet he ee ee ae eee 
2 a eam 


Salaries determine supply of faculty 


Source: Richard B. Freeman, The Market for College-trained Manpower. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1971), p. 28. 


illustrates how that market impinges on various disciplines in very differ- 
ent ways. For example, while high supply and low demand have been the 
bane of arts and science graduates, other university majors are competing 
in a far more favorable market. Freeman carefully outlines how economic 
forces and specific social changes can influence the market for graduat- 
ing students in varying ways. The pragmatic nature of the author's work 
is also one of its major strengths. Unlike human capital theorists, he 
makes no attempt to tie educated labor to the economy through such gross 
measures as national output, GNP, or national productivity. Rather, he 
concentrates on supply and demand features and those measurable indicat- 
ors which signal a changing market for university graduates. However, 


Freeman concedes that even this somewhat restricted approach is not with- 
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out problems. Economists, like most social scientists, cannot control 
for all extraneous variables in relationships. 
Experiments...have shown that failure to foresee sharp 
shifts in exogenous variables has led to sizeable diver- 
gencies between simulated and actual patterns even though 


the basic model provides a good "fix" on behavioral and 
market realities.42 


RESPONSES TO UNIVERSITY EDUCATION/ 
LABOR MARKET CONCERNS 


In the past few years more scientific interest in Canada has 
been fixed on the highly educated labor market. Attempts have been 
made to isolate the important mechanisms or variables impinging on 
this labor market. In addition, more effort has been directed at 
predicting future trends to aid in effective policy planning in edu- 
cation. While policy planners and educators seemed to have been 
caught unprepared for graduate employment problems a decade ago, they 
now appear to be more realistically addressing the issue in spite of 
the fact that problems continue to elude easy solutions. 

At the national level, the federal government released two occa- 
sional publications on the education-labor market topic. The first, 
Out of School - Into the Labor Forces provides data and analyzes 
trends and prospects for school enrolment, school output and the labor 


force in Canada through 1986. Although Statistics Canada has kept 


Ae pues The Over-Educated American, p. 212. 


eae Zsigmond, G. Picot, W. Clark and M. S. Devereaux, Out of 
School - Into the Labor Force (Ottawa: Statistics Canada, Education, 
Science and Culture Division, August, 1978). 
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34 
tabular data on education and the labour market as a regular fea- 
ture this was the first attempt to show that many trends in both 
areas are interdependent. The report also goes beyond many 
Statistics Canada publications in discussing implications of the 
projections. 

Among the limitations of the study listed by the authors are: 

In many instances, it would have been desirable to compare 
the supply of manpower from various levels of the education 
system with the demand for such workers to assess their labor 
market prospects. But, the manpower demand projections for 
such a comparison were not available.44 

The authors made no attempt to relate supply and demand using the 
Department of Employment and Immigration's COFOR (Canadian Occupa- 
tional Forecasting Program) model. However, at the time Out of 
School...was published, the COFOR projections covered only the period 
1976 to 1982 while the authors were dealing with school output to 
1986. This probably explains why they did not attempt to compare 
supply with demand. 

An additional limitation of the study was the fact that the 
authors did not estimate the numbers of students anticipated from spe- 
cific postsecondary disciplines. Rather, they limited the scope to 
total output from postsecondary institutions. The focus was on the 
total impact on the labor force of a volume of workers emerging from 
various educational levels. 


Clark, Devereaux and Zsigmond followed with The Class of 20017 


Sanh citi Peaks 


wksp. Clark, M. S. Devereaux, Z. Zsigmond, The Class of 2001: The 
School-age population - Trends and implications - 1961-2001 (Ottawa: 
Statistics Canada, Education, Science and Culture Division, February, 


1979). 
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in February, 1979. Based on 1976 Census data, the document supple- 
ments and clarifies earlier publications by Statistics Canada on demo- 
graphic changes and the impact on the educational system. Added to 
this document are provincial as well as national fluctuations in 
school-age population based on patterns of fertility and migration. 
Basically, the main purpose of the publication is to highlight the more 
apparent effects that population waves might have on the school system. 
The relevant age groups for each level of education are shown. Although 
postsecondary education is non-compulsory, demographic trends are 
nonetheless important HR a of future enrolment trends. "Approx- 
imately 80% of full-time post-secondary students are within the 18-24 
or 17-23 age rcun sila 

The Class of 2001 is valuable because it isolates Alberta from 
the former "Prairie" category. One is thus able to compare and con- 
trast Alberta with other provinces and Canada as a whole. In addition, 
a very complete look at how demography may affect the "supply" of stu- 
dents as well as potential labor market entrants is presented. 

Governments are not the only parties interested in the higher 
education/labor market interface. The Technical Service Council, a 
non-profit placement service and personnel consulting firm financed 
by industry, has been active in the field since 1927. Bryce, Haultain 
Personnel Consultants is a Division of the Technical Service Council. 
With offices in seven major Canadian cities, the TSC is Canada's 
largest placement service for professionals and highly qualified man- 
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power. It has acted as consultant to the Ontario government as well 
as to several universities. In addition to offering suggestions for 
proposed courses for universities, it operates a university recruit- 
ing service. The Council also conducts ongoing statistical studies 
on the job market and manpower forecasts. Regular publications in- 
clude "Quarterly Report on the Job Market for Professionals" and 
"Review of Professional Manpower" (annual) both prepared by General 
Manager and Director of the TSC, Neil A. Macdougall. Two additional 
TSC publications prepared by Edward B. Harvey and K.S.R. Murthy are: 
"Supply of and Demand for Accounting Professionals in Canada" and 
"Supply of and Demand for Engineers in Canadien in@itsserrorts Eo 
link supply of and demand for professionals, the TSC is foremost on 
the Canadian scene which is why over 1600 firms and institutions use 
the Council. Whereas most Statistics Canada publications have tended 
to concentrate on the supply of highly qualified manpower, the Techni- 
cal Service Council is more interested in labor market demand or job 
opportunities for professionals. It was initially founded by educa- 
tors and industrialists to combat the large "brain-drain" of science 
and engineering graduates to the United States in 1927. 

K.S.R. Murthy, who is under contract to the TSC along with Edward 
Harvey, is a Trent University economist who developed the popular 
CANDIDE (Canadian Disaggregated Inter-Departmental Econometric) model. 
It 1s a macro-economic model to describe inter-relationships among 

“yal publications of the Technical Service Council are avail- 


able at cost (comparatively high!) from Suite 901, One St. Clair 
Ave. ,SH., -Loronto, Ontario, M4T.2V7/. 
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37 
economic and labor market variables. The model is used in the pre- 
paration of demand projections for the Technical Service Council. 

The method used to project labor market demand is based on a large 
econometric model which specifies the links between general economic 
growth patterns, prospects for particular industries and occupational 
profiles of these industries. The CANDIDE model is also used by the 
: ; é ; 48 
Canada Department of Employment and Immigration in developing COFOR 
projections. The COFOR methodology involves forecasting industrial 
output and employment levels and subsequently dividing employment 
into requirements for specific occupational groups. 
COFOR links output and employment growth for 69 indus- 

trial sectors to a general medium-term forecast of the 

Canadian economy. Occupational profiles of the industries, 

as measured in the 1971 Census and in the 1975 Occupational 

Employment Survey, are then used to convert projected industry 

employment levels into estimates of requirements for some 496 

occupational groups. In addition to requirements based on 

industry employment trends, COFOR also estimates probable 

deaths and withdrawals from the labor force for each occupa- 

tional group.49 
Projections thus include net job creation from industrial growth and 
jobs vacated due to death or retirement. 

A large econometric model like CANDIDE only specifies the links 
between general economic growth patterns and prospects for particular 
industries at the Canadian level. However, the Regional Economic Ser- 


vices staff, often in conjunction with the provincial governments, 


provide additional information about provincial trends. In this 


iehaber Market Supply & Demand Analysis Division, Department of 
Employment and Immigration, Occupational Requirements to 1985: Cana- 
dian Occupational Forecasting Program (COFOR), Ottawa, January, 1981. 
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manner, the macroeconomic scenarios are "provincialized." Thus, 
after the CANDIDE simulation, there is a reconciliation of provincial 
and Canada scenarios. COFOR projections for Alberta have followed 
the two national publications (1976 and 1981). 

A systematic classification of occupations is used in the COFOR 
projections. The Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupa- 
tions (CCDO) is an extensive manual prepared by the Department of 
Manpower (now Employment) and Immigration during the 1970s. Classi- 
fications are on the basis of work performed and are described in 
the manual. 

The model thus enables one to isolate projections for specific 
occupations such as sociologists or chemists. For this reason, it 
can assist planners by indicating occupational requirements in spe- 
cific fields of training over a time period. 

Generally speaking, most short to medium-term forecasting models 
have proven reasonably accurate, particularly when compared to long- 
term forecasts. However, significant changes in the labor market and 
the economic environment in Canada since the first COFOR was published 
in 1975-76 (covering the period to 1982) necessitated generating a 
new set of estimates. The latter reflects more closely the demo- 
graphic and energy-related developments anticipated for the 1980s. 

Many new models are being pressed into service aan the Canadian 
scene. Some are used to specify demand for specific occupations, such 
as teachers. These developments appear to be more concrete attempts 
at educational and economic planning. The prospect of a surplus of 


highly qualified manpower did not surface in educational and planning 
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39 
literature a decade ago. The reverse prospect of a shortage of highly 
qualified manpower in the near future is equally sparce in the educa- 
tion literature today. It is interesting that some planners, at 
least, are attempting to develop more accurate, predictive methodolo- 
gles to guide more organized and logical institutional planning. 

Teacher supply and demand has become a recent area of study be- 
cause of declining enrolments. The most elaborate model used to date 
in Canada is the FLEXOR (Flexible Operations eerie The latter 
not only projects supply of teacher graduates to 2001 and the number 
of teacher admissions to training facilities needed each year but it 
also can calculate total costs and per student costs. 

In addition, The Ontario Ministry of Education has under contract 
Cicely Watson and Saeed Agee Oofe0; lSsEawto producerannualsproject— 
ions of pupil enrolment and teacher supply. In the past year, the 
authors have disaggregated secondary teachers by subject specializa- 
tion. 

British Columbia and Alberta are now generating their own fore- 
casts of teacher supply and demand. Projecting K-12 Teacher Supply 
and Demand in Alberta was produced by Dr. G. Loken of the University 
of Calgary under contract to Alberta Education. The study is due for 


aR eWEES Jackson, Final Report, Toronto: The Commission on De- 


clining School Enrolments in Ontario, 1978. 
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public release in the near future. The author employs what he calls 
teacher demand predictor models, a simplified ratio approach which he 
hopes will encourage regular use. Unlike the Ontario results, the 
data are not broken down by subject specialization and level. However, 
the authors are recommending that Alberta Education forms be amended 
to include such information as to permit future breakdown by subject 
Specialization. The overall conclusion of the study is, "Even if 
teacher imports are included in the supply and demand projections, 
Alberta will still have an increasing shortage of teachers in this 
eeedet waa 

Improvements to the predictive ability of these many models have 
attracted considerable study. Attempts have been made to amend proce- 
dures by including variables often excluded from regression analysis. 
For example, interactive and feedback effects should be included in 
any projection. When teacher shortage interacts with a general labor 
shortage, will the teacher shortage be greater than anticipated? Has 
the feedback news regarding the difficulty of obtaining teaching jobs 
over the past few years deterred prospective teachers from enroling in 
education? Boundary variables, such as the opportunity costs of select- 
ing a particular profession, often influence models. While it may be 
difficult to quantify the exact influence of these variables, it is 


nonetheless important to mention them or preferably to estimate their 


influence. 


See G. Loken, Principal Investigator, Projecting K-12 Teacher 
Supply and Demand in Alberta under contract to Alberta Education. 
Completed Aug., 1980. Unpublished document, p. 86. 
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Most of the demand or manpower projection study in Canada has 
been primarily government sponsored. Although universities are ex- 
perliencing changes in enrolment patterns, little interest in labor 
market demand is expressed by administrators. This avoidance of 
market demand is intentional and arises from some philosophical 
notions about the purpose of a university. Most frequently expressed 
are the concerns that the universities are becoming trade schools: 

...there is concern and fear that over-emphasis on this 

market demand might cause the university to move away 

from its responsibility as a centre of academic study in 

the community. 

Moreover, it is generally agreed that the major objective in general 
degree programs is cultural development rather than economic growth. 
The training and refining of intellectual abilities and the develop- 
ment of character, tastes and attitudes all come under the umbrella 

of cultural development. Figure 1.3 presents policy objectives for 

education as outlined by the Economic Council of Canada. 

The Senate also expresses that there should be a "reasonable 
balance between the humanities, social sciences and the natural sciences 
on the one hand and the professional faculties on the snore 

Not only do most university administrators feel that they cannot 
respond to short-term changes in market demand but they also do not 
believe that such a practice is desirable. 


2 the Senate, U. of Alberta, Edmonton. The Problem of Quotas. A 


Report prepared by the U. of Alberta Senate Task Force on University 
Entrance Requirements on The Limitations on Enrolment at the U. of 
Alberta, Seper. "Loveeepp. 9-20 
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Figure 1.3 


AN IMPRESSIONISTIC VIEW OF 
RECENT POLICY OBJECTIVES FOR EDUCATION 


EQUALITY OF 
ECONOMIC CULTURAL OPPORTUNITY 
GROWTH DEVELOPMENT (DISTRIBUTION) 
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Note: The areas of the three circles at each level of education add to the same fofal size. 
No comparisons among levels of education should be made. 


Source: Economic Council of Canada, Eighth Annual 
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While it would be difficult to discredit these ideals and goals, 
at the practical level they raise problems. Recent occurrences sug- 
gest that the cultural goals are also intermingled with the social and 
economic goals of education. Students appear to be responding to 
diminished economic returns and diminished job opportunities and long- 
run effects on the nation's cultural development are likely to follow. 
While administrators may be fearful of emphasizing market demand, stu- 
dents appear to be vitally interested in market demand. For this rea- 
son, continuing study in the economics of education can ultimately 
serve to safeguard those cherished benefits which have come to be asso- 


clated with higher education in Canada. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE WORLD SYSTEMS MODEL 
Introduction 


Most sociological models have tended to focus on the analysis 
of social change at a national level. The world systems model is a 
more recent theoretical tool which concentrates on relative position 
in a global economic network. Class and cultural conflict can thus be 
defined from an intersocietal as well as from an intrasocietal per- 
Spective. The model acknowledges that decisions made in one country, 
or even between groups of smaller nations can have a far-reaching 
impact we olmiiariy.-certain class positions sare identitlable across 
national boundaries. Finally, certain problems such as inflation, 
lower productivity levels, changing attitudes towards work, rising 
energy costs, changed government spending priorities and increased un- 
employment are common in many modern, western nations. For all of 
these reasons, it appears that the world systems approach can provide 
a useful framework to identify global processes and their national 
impacts. 

The world systems model is here employed because it is suggested 
that PRerdd affecting the relationship between a university educa- 
tion and the labor market are best understood as smaller manifesta- 
tions of these global processes. All internal social change is not 


necessarily linked with larger changes in the world system but a 
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45 
large part of it is. Much of what is occurring in the Albertan labor 
market, for example, can be causally connected with changes in the 
world system. 

To date, the world system approach has had limited application 
and the model is still in neéd of refinement. However, the model rec- 
ommends itself as a novel and realistic assessment of change par- 
ticularly in the twentieth century. The remainder of this chapter will 
consist of a general history and explanation of the major tenets of 
world systems analysis. For the specific purposes of this thesis, 
Daniel Chirot's* version will be the prime focus of interest. The 
position of Canada and Alberta in the world system is identified and 
the relevance of the model to the university education/labor market 


relationship in Canada and Alberta concludes the chapter. 
World Systems Analysis 


Immanuel Wanlereceina is generally credited with originating the 
basic idea of "core-periphery" or "world systems" analysis. Waller- 
stein, although he is critical of the many versions of Marxism, feels 
that one of the eee of that Western intellectual's work was the 
historical dimension. The emergence of the modern world economy is 


traced by Wallerstein to sixteenth-century Europe and the predominance 


Danvel Chirot, Social Change in The Twentieth Century. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, inc. 7 1977% 


2 ; : P : 

Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World-System: Capitalist Agri- 
culture and the Origins of The European World Economy in the Sixteenth 
Century (New York: Academic Press, 1974). 
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of market trade. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries there has 
been only one global system, the capitalist world economy, according to 
the cpieinares” The defining characteristic of this world system is that 
it is a social system which has a single division of labor. The world 
economy and capitalism go hand in hand. That is, neither is the cause 
of the other and they are both part of the same phenomenon. The inter- 
national division of labor rests on a system of interdependent eco- 
nomic exchange which guarantees that the continuous needs of an area 
will be met. 

Wallerstein advances that a system of economic exchange can 
clearly exist without a common political structure. The world system 
is also characterized by multiple cultural systems within the inter- 
national division of labor. Capitalism, from its beginnings, was not 
a phenomenon of nation-states but a world-economy affair. Sixteenth 
century agricultural capitalism preceeded the current era of industrial 
capitalism. By 1640, three structural positions had become stabilized 
in the world economy - core, periphery and semi-periphery. Wallerstein 
sees the role of the semi-periphery as vital to the system. It becomes 
the mediator between the upper core stratum and the lower periphery 
stratum - between the exploiter and the exploited. 

At different stages different groups play the leading role in the 
world system. British hegemony gave way to United States hegemony after 
World War II. But Wallerstein sees this leadership role as secondary 


to the relative political stability of the world system which guarantees 


ened Wallerstein, The Capitalist World Economy (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979), p. 5. 
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its survival. Three factors have been instrumental in the system's 
survival. First, military strength is concentrated in the dominant 
camp. Second, there is an ideological commitment to the whole system. 
This is not a Weberian "legitimation" of the system but rather that 
members come to identify their own well-being as wrapped up in the 
system. Finally, the presence of the semi-periphery is politically 
indispensable to the system since it prevents polarization. 

Class boundaries for Wallerstein are determined by a collective 
relationship to the world economy. Class and ethnic groups transcend 
national boundaries. Confusion often surrounds class analysis because 
it is generally limited to nation-states or "ethno-nations."’ Ethnic 
consciousness in a peripheral area is not comparable to ethnic cons- 
clousness in a core area because these two ethnic groups have a dif- 
ferent class position vis-a-vis the world economy. 

Although there is considerable political manoeuvering in the 
capitalist world economy, Wallerstein feels that true imperialism 
(a la Lenin) is not possible. The dreams of world-empire led to the 
demise of "Pax Britannica."’ Economic pressures on the United States 
have also caused a decline in its hegemony. The cost of political 
imperialism is frequently economically too high. A prime example is 
the American withdrawal from Vietnam due to internal pressure. 

Where, then, do those countries fit who do not allow private owner- 
ship of the means of production? Are the U.S.S.R. and China part of a 
capitalist world economy? The fact that nationalization of industries 
transpires does not mean that these iidue eee do not conform to the 


capitalist market system. Wallerstein feels that increased effi- 
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ciency to maximize prices on sales and the desire to capture a larger 
surplus of the world economy are both goals of the U.S.S.R. Because 
they have nationalized industries and reallocated the internal con- 
sumption does not imply that the U.S.S.R. does not operate in a capi- 
talist world economy. 

If tomorrow U.S. Steel became a worker's collective 

in which all employees without exception received an 

identical share of the profits and all stockholders are 

expropriated without compensation, would U.S. Steel 

thereby cease to be a capitalist enterprise operating in 

a capitalist world economy ?4 
Although Wallerstein concedes that such a move would undermine the 
ideological justification of world capitalism, he argues that the 
increase in communist states on the world scene has actually had a 
stronger stabilizing than destabilizing effect on the world system. 
These new semi-peripheral areas are the fundamental survival element 
of the system because they reestablish the three tiers which depol- 
arize the world economy. 

The current stage four in the world capitalist economy is a 
consolidation stage. The decline in U.S. hegemony has increased the 
freedom of capitalist enterprises, many of which are now multi- 
national corporations. The latter are better able to outmanoeuvre 
state politicians within national boundaries because they are not 
under the control of any one political unit. Moreover, the growing 
strength of the core and semi-periphery while the gap between these 
two and the periphery widens is further evidence of a consolidation 
in the world capitalist economy. 
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Eventually, Wallerstein does predict the demise of the capital- 
ist system. This will occur because the system suffers from two fun- 
damental contradictions. 

1)... Whereas in the short run the maximization of profit 

requires maximizing the withdrawal of surplus from immediate 

consumption of the majority, in the long run the continued 
production of surplus requires a mass demand which can only 

be created by redistributing the surplus withdrawn. Since 

these two considerations move in opposite directions (a 'con- 

tradiction'), the system has constant crises which in the long 

run both weaken it and make the game for those with privilege 
less worth playing. 

2)... Whenever the tenants of privilege seek to coopt an 

oppositional movement by including them in a minor share of 

the privilege, they may no doubt eliminate opponents in the 

short run; but they also up the ante for the next oppositional 

movement created in the next crisis of the world-economy. Thus 
the cost of 'cooption' rises ever higher and the advantages of 
cooption seem ever less worthwhile. (numbers added) 

: : 6 

Daniel Chirot, another author who has adopted the world systems 
model, is less precise in his predictions. Chirot retains the triad 
of core, semi-periphery and periphery and concentrates on the changes 
in the capitalist world system during the twentieth century. Al- 
though Chirot makes some amendments to Wallerstein's thesis, he holds 
to the basic strengths apparent in the latter's work. His approach 
has a strong historical dimension. He emphasizes the importance of 
economic change as the force behind social and cultural change. The 
economic changes that have occurred in the twentieth century have 
brought about particular changes in the internal stratification of 


So0cleties. With the latter comes a basic Shift’ in the balance of 


power. Although economic changes are the main focus for Chirot, he 


bad ees 5 


yanie Chirot, Social Change in the Twentieth Century (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1977). 
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recognizes that there are other important determinants of social change 
as well. 

Chirot, while acknowledging an international division of labor, 
identifies a pattern of stratification within each type of society. The 
dominant, core societies are more industrialized, urbanized and richer 
than the others. During the twentieth century they have experienced a 
growth in the middle class due to income (not wealth) redistribution. 
These core citizens are better educated and they tend to give widespread 
acceptance to the political and social structures. In the periphery, 
there are more ethnic and racial divisions among the less educated, 
less urbanized and less industrialized masses. 

Like Wallerstein, Chirot perceives a large growth in the semi-peri- 
phery during the twentieth century. Countries like Japan have gained 
core status. Unlike Wallerstein, however, Chirot sees the two major Com- 
munist powers, the Soviet Union and China, as the assailants of a united 
capitalist core. "In effect, international relations now consist of a 
jockeying between the core, the Soviet Union, and China for power and in- 
fluence in that growing semi-periphery which, however, remains free to 
play off the major powers against each ie” However, Chirot denies 
the existence of a united, international communist system to challenge a 
united capitalist core. COMECON, the communist version of a European 
Common Market, has been a comparative failure. China and the U.S.S.R. 
are trading partners with the capitalist world although they cannot be 
called integrated parts of the capitalist world system. Chirot demon- 
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strates some ambiguity here. He appears to be claiming that the Soviet 
Union and China are trading partners in the world capitalist system 
(which both Wallerstein and Chirot argue makes them part of that 
System) but they are not INTEGRATED parts of the system by Chirot's 
verdict. He bases his judgment on the fact that the Soviet Union 
and China are ideologically hostile to the capitalist world with which 
they may deal but whose demise they anticipate. Moreover, Chirot's 
opinion is that these latter countries are adequately self-sufficient 
to become autonomous systems of their own. 

Chirot carefully examines the behavior of core capitalist coun- 
triesto answer the Leninist charge of imperialism and expansionism. 
He concludes that core behavior appears to concur with Lenin's thesis 
with three provisos. The wars that Lenin predicted between capitalist 
core powers for control of the world system are past. In their place 
have come tighter social, economic and political integration of the 
capitalist united core. Second, the Lenin assumption that the capital- 
ist countries would expand because of a shortage of resources is not 
borne out. There is no proof of short resources among "expansionist" 
Capitalist countries. Finally, core capitalist trade and investment 
did not only go to peripheral countries as Lenin's theory suggests but 
there was also a large intra-core and core-semi-peripheral trade and 
investment pattern. 

These shifting, external relations between nations are followed 
by changing class relations within nations. Chirot predicts that 
the United States and its core allies will remain powerful for some 


time but that the 1970s have been a definite blow to U.S. hegemony. 
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On introducing Chirot's world system approach, it was mentioned that 

he was less precise than Wallerstein in his predictions. Although he 
alludes to the contradictions in the system, he leaves the prophecies 

to the reader. On the one hand, Chirot posits that the Leninist theory 
1s a good analytical tool for accounting for many international events 
in this century and, at the very least, that the benefits of the latter 
far outstrip the "liberal" theory of a decade ago. However, he is 

never certain if the theory is correct or not and, accepting that it is 
partially correct, he rejects the possibility of a radical left revolu- 
tion. Rather, if the United States begins to suffer greatly because it 
is losing control of the periphery, Chirot feels that a shift to the 
right and fascism may be a more predictable move. The latter appears 
more likely because of entrenched government bureaucracies, capitalist 
upper classes and the fear of social change in the relatively comfort- 
able masses that will intensify nationalism. In addition, Chirot's major 
contention is that loss of peripheral control need not necessarily cause 
economic collapse and/or revolution in the core as the Lenin theory pre- 
dicts. 

With this brief introduction to world systems theory by two of its 
major advocates, a more specific clarification and definition of con- 
cepts is in order. The following definitions and terms are primarily 
adapted from Chirot whose model will be the main one used in the re- 


mainder of this chapter. 
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Concepts and Definitions 
WORLD SYSTEM: The identifying feature of the world system is the 
notion of a set of interconnected societies. This interdependence is 
a totally relative concept. That is, relative positions in the system, 
whether weak, middling or strong, determine the state of each society. 
No society is totally independent. For example, the cores must depend 
on the control of foreign resources from the semi-periphery and peri- 
phery. Relative positions are defined by Chirot as follows: 

CORE SOCIETIES: economically diversified (in the twentieth 

century that means industrialized), rich, powerful socie- 

ties that are RELATIVELY independent of outside control. 

PERIPHERAL SOCIETIES: economically overspecialized, RELA- 

TIVELY poor and weak societies that are subject to manipu- 

lation or direct control by the core powers. 

SEMI-PERIPHERAL SOCIETIES: societies midway between the core 

and periphery that are trying to industrialize and diversify 

their economies. While they are weaker than core societies, 

they are trying to overcome this weakness and are not as sub- 

ject to outside manipulation as peripheral societies.9 

Chirot identifies two types of conflict groups in the world 
system. 
CLASS: A group of individuals who have a common position within an 
economic system or are united by a common economic interest. Class 
can be analyzed on the intrasocietal level as well as on the inter- 
societal level. When members of the group cooperate to back their eco- 
nomic interests, they are acting on a class basis. Members of a class 
do not always cooperate or act in their own economic interests, l.e. 


the rich do not always unite against the poor. Any economic system has 


at least two classes with divergent interests. Chirot considers class 
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54 
conflict to be the major basis of conflict in this century although 
his world system model acknowledges a role for cultural conflict. 
CULTURALLY BASED CONFLICT GROUPS: Groups or individuals united by a 
non-economic, mutual interest such as ethnicity, religion, language or 
political ideology. Frequently, cultural conflicts are based on eco- 
nomic inequalities and are thus doubly intense but there are also times 
when class and culture act against each other. If the people of Quebec 
unite because they are French rather than rich or poor, they form a 
culturally based conflict group. Nationalism has been a common basis 
for cultural union during the twentieth century. 

Generally, in the twentieth-century world, the divisions 
within the world system have been based primarily on the 
economic division of labor (class) as well as on cultural 
and ideological considerations, chiefly nationalism. The 
existence of these two types of cleavage, which may be con- 
tradictory, has made events rather unpredictable. This also 
applies to internal conflict within particular societies, 
and therefore, to the process of social change in general. 

Canada in the World System 

What is Canada's status in the world system? The position here 
defended is that Canada is a semi-peripheral nation. This stance is 
at varlance with Chirot who claims that Canada has moved from being a 
European peripheral society to a core nation. However, employing 
Chirctasmeconomicuandscu ltural, coiteria tomdistinegul Shing cone, 
periphery and semi-periphery, Canada is not a core nation. Chirot 
defines cores as economically diversified and industrialized and re- 
latively independent of outside control - in terms of both foreign 
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investment and cultural domination. Canada lags sufficiently behind 
the United States and other core powers in these areas to merit the 
term semi-periphery. 

Consider the degree of industrialization and economic diversifi- 
cation in Canada. Chirot sees the former as that proportion of the 
world trade in manufactured goods that a country provides. In compari- 
son to core nations, Canada ranks low by this measure. Industrializa- 
tion received an added push in Canada because tariff laws encouraged 
U.S. investment in the production of goods in Canada. However, the 
historic Canadian pattern has been the export of raw materials 
(staples) for processing in core nations and a heavy import of manu- 
factured goods. Both the variety of Canadian manufactured goods and 
the proportion of the latter that we trade are still relatively 
limited. 

In addition, Canada has historically been dominated by outside 
control in the form of foreign investment. As a colony in 1913, 
seventy percent of foreign investment in Canada came from Great 
ieee Gradually, United States investment in Canada super- 
ceeded British foreign investment. The sheer dollar value of foreign 
ownership suggests that Canada does not qualify as a core country "rel- 
atively independent of outside control." 

Finally, Canada does not emerge as culturally independent of out- 


side control. Chirot explains that core societies cause other so- 


Horna Marsden and Edward Harvey, Fragile Federation: Social 
Change in Canada (Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson, Ltd., 1979), p. 42. 
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56 
cleties to change if not by force then by seme That is, economic 
domination brings cultural and intellectual domination. As Leo 
pene observes, all of our major institutions are permeated by 
U.S. values and our life-styles are highly influenced by American 
media. 

Although prosperous and industrialized, Canada is economically 
and culturally dependent. It is neither core nor periphery. Cana- 
dian sociologists have frequently focused on this dependency rela- 
tionship between Canada and the U.S. Bi-polar models, such as the 
metropolis-hinterland thesis developed by A. K. Davis, have been 
the main theoretical tool. More recently, however, Wallace Clement 
has suggested that the idea of "go-between nations" is an appropriate 
framework for describing countries like Canada. ''Canada has a rather 
unique role as mediator of foreign controlled capital, as holder of 
its own foreign investments and as host to extensive foreign invest- 
aysiteg at Although Clement claims that Wallerstein's divisions (and 
by extension, Chirot's) lack the necessary refinements for placing 


Canada within the world ese he shares the view of Canada as 


both exploiter and exploited. 


bechieo ce DOs 


Ieee Panitch, The Canadian State: Political Economy and Politi- 
cal Power (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1977), pp.3-27. 


eS ene Clement, Continental Corporate Power (Toronto: McClel- 
land and Stewart Limited, 1977), p. 24. 
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Future refinements to the model may clarify Canada's position. 
Disagreements in interpreting Canada's place should not be perceived 
as discrediting the world systems as an appropriate analytical tool. 
Current events suggest the necessity of a more universal analytical 
approach than has formerly been the case. The most dramatic example 
of global interdependency has been the 1973 OPEC cartel among a group 
of formerly peripheral nations. The full ramifications of the energy 
crisis may be filtered through the United States to Canada but the 
root cause lies outside the hegemonic control of this powerful U.S. 
core. Herein lies the strength of Chirot's thesis which posits that 
"independence of any society is totally relative in this century." 

"Position in the world system is an important aspect of domestic 
ahanpems: 4 How, then, has Canada's role as an affluent, semi-peri- 
pheral nation determined the course of her history? It is suggested 
that Canada's inherited economic structures and her geographical 
proximity and economic dependence on the dominant core power in this 
century have been major factors in the development of the country. 
Moreover, capital in world systems analysis is also seen as a social 
relationship. The Canadian pattern of economic development has deter- 
mined certain class interests and has been instrumental in establish- 
ing factors of region, language and ethnicity which have sometimes 
overridden class interests in the history of Canada. The assertion 
here is that Canada developed as it has because of its inevitable ties 


to the capitalist world market system. In addition, our institutions, 
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including our higher educational system, have been moulded by these 
ties. What remains is to further explore the position of Canada and 
Alberta in world systems analysis. Finally, the framework will be 
applied to institutional change as it affects the system of higher 


education in Canada and Alberta. 


Canada - Expansion and Contraction in the World System 
In tracing the history of the world capitalist system, both 
Wallerstein and Chirot point out that there are long cycles of ex- 
pansion and contraction. Wallerstein suggests that expansion occurs 
when world effective demand is greater than total world production and 
3 ; 1 
contraction occurs when production exceeds demand. 
These are cycles of 75-100 years in length in my view and 
the downward cycle is only resolved by a political realloca- 
tion of world income that effectively expands world demand. 
I believe we have just ended an expansionary cycle and we are 
in the beginning of a contractual one.19 
Chirot concurs with this view and dates the beginning of the contract- 
ual cycle as the early 1970s. These cycles historically have been con- 
cerned with attracting capital for industrial development. This pro- 
cess of capital formation has led to extensive foreign (particularly 
U.S.) ownership of Canadian industry. Chirot claims that this open 


strategy worked very well for Canada because she was resource-rich and 


; ; : 20 ea 
had a highly skilled population. In fact, there are both positive 


SST mantel Wallerstein, Ed., World Inequality: Origins and Per- 
spectives on the World System (Montreal: Black Rose Books, 1975), p. 24. 
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and negative consequences to an open strategy. On the positive side, 
the investment climate in Canada was good enough to encourage core 
investment in various enterprises. The standard of living, wage 
levels and per capita GNP rose as a result. On the negative side, 
extensive foreign ownership perpetuates economic dependency. Also, 
as Marsden and Tae ae point out, we no longer have any choice of an 
open or closed strategy. Our long period of industrialization leaves 
litilesin theenaturegot) ani acrariansorsalternatives | tesstylestorfra lil 
back on. More than half of the labor force is employed in the manu- 
facturing and service sector. The government is compelled to maintain 
an industrial economy. Industrial production creates jobs and gener- 
ates wealth for “inane 3 and creates export products and markets. The 
expansion of the capitalist world economy in the twentieth century 
cemented Canada’s position as an open member of the system dependent 
on the main core power. 

A relatively small number of multinational corporations came to 
increasingly dominate the world capitalist system by the 1960s. It 
is Chirot's contention that although they undoubtedly have a great deal 
of power, these multinationals DO NOT control nation-states in the 
core (including Canada by Chirot's definition). Nevertheless, Chirot 
cites these multinationals as the main instrument of core domination 
in the world system. During the expansion period in the American world 
Capitalist system, the core gained from the economic power that was 
concentrated in the hands of a few large businesses in five ways. Canada, 


as an affluent, semi-peripheral nation, shared some of these five bene- 


2 reer ands Harvey op. <19%. 
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fits outlined by CHirotias 


First, "the core gained access to a large quantity of raw mater- 
Paloemeparercular | y, pppoe This access kept prices lower, not because 
the peripheral nations received a lower than world price for their oil 
but because the greater the available quantity of a resource, the 
lower its price will be. Canada, as an importer of oil and one of 
the largest per capita consumers of petroleum energy in the world, 
benefited from this same preferential bargaining position by virtue of 
its open policy to the resource multinationals. 

Second, the core gained cheap labor from other nations. Canada 
also gained cheap labor from the Caribbean and other peripheral regions. 
While these menial laborers are a small part of the total Canadian 
labor force, they nonetheless become an important safety valve by re- 
ducing class tensions. They free a segment of a more industrialized 
nation from the most unpleasant, worst paid tasks. 

Third, the core gained places where enormous profits could be made 
through investment capital. Although Canada was a source of profits (it 
provided 12 percent of the total world profits of American private in- 
weet ore) for the United States, the reverse is also true. Canada, 


not merely a dominated hinterland, sits firmly among advantaged nations. 
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In 1974, Canada held 20 percent of all foreign direct investment in 
, ena 25 : ma peaae 
the United States (5.3 billion). Clement identifies indigenous 
Canadian foreign investment as separate from what he calls go-between 
(semi-peripheral) investment. The former reflects autonomous power 
in Canada and the latter is an indication of Canada's dependency on 
Uso vecapital qeelnathe manutactumines industry. 9070.) 0L) canadian Direct 
; 26 
Investment abroad in 1970 was of the dependency or go-between type. 
However, certain indigenous Canadian foreign investments particularly 
in banks, life insurance, utilities and transportation are well estab- 
lished internationally. Canadian multinationals, such as the holding 
companies Power Corporation and Argus, are numbered among world 
giants. Brascan, George Weston Limited, Cominco, Canron, Consolidated 
Bathurst, Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, Royal Trust, Hollinger 
Mines and Steel Company of Canada are but a few of the indigenous com- 
; ; 5 f p j Zi d 
panies with extensive multinational operations. Canada 1s a heavy 
investor in Latin America, including the Caribbean. For example, 


Canadian insurance companies control 70 percent of the business of the 


entire Cari bheance Brascan. in) 974s) sentehalteotei tse! 0Geml!1i70n 


a yaliace Clement, Continental..., Clement quotes Globe and Mail, 
4 May 1976: B/7. 


ecawedae Statistics Canada, Canada's International Investment 
Position, l06Gmet0 19705 Intormation Canada, 1975 ep 2o" 


aucet WallacesClement. Continental...) pp.stto— lo leLotreagmore 


complete picture of Canada's foreign investments. 
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profit from Brazilian business back to Canidae 

In sum, although the U.S. controlled "go-between" foreign, direct 
investment dominates manufacturing and resources, the Canadian con- 
trolled finance and transportation/utilities component of Canadian, 
foreign, direct investment is considerable. While Canadian income 
from foreign investment would be substantially less than that in the 
U.S., many indigenous Canadian capitalists have reaped profits and 
privileges. In the western hemisphere, Canada paradoxically displays 
both dependence and dominance. 

Chirot's fourth point is that through the multinationals the 
core gained a market for some of its exports. These exports are of 
the high technology variety bance the core maintains a virtual monopoly 
on science and research. Canada has benefited, however, as an American 
protege in science and research. Production of food-grains in both 
Canada and the U.S. is a high technology industry. Canada has also 
entered the resource field mien inventions and improvements in oil 
recovery techniques, heavy equipment and the petrochemical industry. 
For example, Alberta's specialty in world markets is its highly 
advanced oil and gas technology. For the year ending August, 1979, 
$7.3 million of Alberta products (mainly of the latter type) were sold 


at international trade exhibitions and promises and contracts exceeded 
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Fifth, the core has gained skilled professional labor from the 
non-core. Chirot claims that this one-way movement of researchers 
and scientists is a key element in the perpetuation of inequalities 
between nation-states. Canada, however, has experienced more of a 
reciprocal movement of skilled manpower. As Table 1.1 indicates, 
many more professional immigrants entered Canada in the 1954-1967 
period than professional emigrants to the U.S. from Canada. 

These five "benefits" derived by core nations through multi- 
nationals have also proven to be benefits, albeit more moderate, for 
Canada. They do help to indicate why Chirot placed Canada among modern 
core powers. The description of strong, semi-peripheral nations given 
by Chirot is also compatible with Canada's position. The author 
stresses that an open strategy determines the direction of internal 
development. Canada emerges as dependent in some fields and dominant 
in others. Capitalists in Canada have different kinds of relation- 
ships with U.S. capitalists: frequently reciprocal, often subordinate 
but sometimes autonomous. 

Chirot claims that the world (but not domestic) power of the multi- 
nationals is dependent on the political/military umbrella that the 
United States is able to sustain particularly among peripheral nations. 
- Canada has never been strong enough internationally to provide such 
state support. Very often, Canadian multinationals depend on the 
sphere of influence created by the U.S. in a region. Nonetheless, 
Canada has developed state agencies offering services to businesses 
such as the Trade Commissioner Service and the Export Development Corp- 


oration. These services are often duplicated in the provinces - Alberta 
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has an International Trade Minister. These kinds of services, however, 
are not reinforced by political and military control abroad. 

Chirot sees the American world system as entering a contraction 
period since the early 1970s. The form of neocolonialism of core over 
peripheral nations is increasingly subject to revolutionary struggle, 
often directed against economic investments. The giant corporations 
are politically weak and have used the political/military state appa- 
ratus to create and control the climate of investment in peripheral 
nations. This climate of investment is becoming more frigid. Chirot 
advances other reasons for the contraction. The Vietnam war was too 
costly and fostered middle class political discontent in the U.S., 
thus forcing a withdrawal. This loss of face appeared to be followed 
by a political attenuation in which the U.S. could no longer intervene 
in the affairs of other nations with the impunity it once enjoyed. 
Chirot speculates that the OPEC power coup was a direct result of this 
U.S. loss of prestige. Certainly, the single most dramatic impact on 
the U.S. and the multinationals was the 1973 OPEC agreement which broke 
the core’s access to a large quantity of a valuable resource at a low 
price. 

Chirot sees the U.S. at a crossroads. "The overwhelming proportion 
of citizens in core societies will refuse to pay the military and aid 


: : A 3 
costs needed to keep peripheral societies open and nonrevolutionary." 
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He predicts that business itself will withdraw as costs grow and bene- 
fits shrink. Wallerstein would claim that the contractions in the system 
have made "the game for those with privilege less worth sate 
Chirot suggests that both nationalism and political independence have 
become driving forces in the periphery. 

Where Chirot differs from the Leninist view is in the fact that he 
feels that the major accomplishment of the world capitalist system has 
been the political, social, cultural and economic integration of the 
major powers. Wallerstein also agrees that the current contraction 
phase is a time of consolidation in the world capitalist system. Canada 


remains part of this totally integrated system which is expected to 


: , : 3 
"remain rich and powerful for a long time to come." 


Class and Politics 

Earlier it was stated that capital is seen as a social relation- 
ship in world systems analysis. We now turn to world systems class 
analysis. and Lisgapplication,tosCanada.s,Chairotedefines class asa 
"Common position in an economic system' or a ‘common economic interest.' 
He posits that most economic systems have generally more than two classes 
who do not always act on a class basis. Class conflict is nonetheless 
seen as the major basis of conflict in the twentieth century. In 
accordance with Wallerstein's thesis, class conflict is an inter- 
societal as well as an intrasocietal phenomenon. The uniting of oil- 


salad lereceinn The Capitalist World Economy, p. 35. 
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exporting states into OPEC is an example of intersocietal class action. 
Clement documents a strong continental capitalist class relationship 

in specific economic sectors between Canada and the U.S. The latter 

is a prime example of how major powers are now consolidating through 
international capitalist class action. 

Conversely, with the exception of the communist bloc, Chirot does 
not see any universal movement of peasants or workers (non-capitalists) 

to compare with a unified international capitalist class. He does, 
however, acknowledge that the most radical revolutions in peripheral 
nations are those in which the mass of peasants are organized and 
control of state machinery 1s total and rapid. China and Mexico are 
cited as examples of class based revolutions. However, most peripheral 
nations are united by a new nationalism, which Chirot defines as a cul- 
tural rather than a class phenomenon. 

Chirot is not an advocate of a power-elite theory of American 
society. In terms of core powers, his intrasocietal analysis does not 
reveal a single, all-powerful economic/political/social elite. While 
he recognizes that economic and political powers are related, he presents 
three major reasons why changes in core societies during the twentieth 
century have limited the political power of the capitalist upper 
eiaastue Chirot affirms that these three changes that have occurred in 
the U.S. are analogous to changes in other advanced, industrial societ- 
ies, including Canada. 


First, the middle class has grown to include an expanding propor- 
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tion of the population. While it is not possible to speak of a ‘united’ 
middle class in Canada, certain segments of this group have provided 
labor and money for political movements that have opposed the power 

of the corporate elite. In political democracies like Canada, this 

large group does hold veto ee over unpopular government decisions. 

At the very least, such actions as the consumer movement in Canada do 
provide a limited rein on capitalist dominance. 

Second, Chirot sees a better organized and more powerful working 
class as a check on capitalist political control. Union movements and 
strike activity in Canada have increased since World War II and are 
effective in reducing total elite power. There is a paradox here, 
however. While unions reduce the total power of a capitalist elite, 
they simultaneously stabilize the capitalist system. This is primarily 
because benefits derived through unions tend to appease the working 
class while, at the same time, they do not pose a serious threat to the 
Survival of the capitalist system. 

The third and most important limitation on elite power cited by 
Chirot has been the growth of government bureaucracies. 

A bureaucracy, merely by existing, develops interests 

directly related to the survival and prosperity of its mem- 

bers and independent of the original purpose for which the 

bureaucracy might have been created.35 
A new bureaucratic "class" has emerged which appears to form a group 


devoted to its own political and economic interests. This class always 


serves itself but there are times when it also serves corporate inter- 
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ests. The thesis posits that these two needs are not always identical. 

The concept of bureaucratization is not new in social science. It 
has been a much debated topic. Is there any evidence to suggest 
"bureaucratic class" action in Canada? Are there situations where a 
bureaucratic class seems to be serving its own interests which do not 
happen to be synonymous with corporate interests? There are many who 
would suggest that the 1980 federal government budget is in conflict 
with all segments of the capitalist elite in Canada - indigenous and 
go-between. The immediate impact of the budget (along with provin- 
cial response to it) appears to have been negative and costly for the 
capitalist class. By Chirot's thesis, current policy of the federal 
government may be cited as bureaucratic class action, that is, serv- 
sect its own interests first. Moreover, the federal-provincial con- 
flict may be viewed as conflict between a regional and a national 
bureaucratic class whereby the interests of the two parties are para- 
mount to the interests of any capitalist class in Canada. The creation 
of Petro-Canada and the increase in government resource control may 
also be interpreted as bureaucratic class action. 

These events seem to support Chirot's point that power elite 
theory is not applicable in Canada today. This statement raises some 
interesting analytical questions about class and politics in Canada. 

In particular, how do current events fit the power elite theory of 
Canadian society documented by Wallace Clement in The Canadian Cor- 
porate Elite? This book stands as the last, most complete, and 


thoroughly referenced class investigation in Canada. Clement repli- 
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cated John Porter's 1951 and 1961 eridicciee in an effort to update 
the latter to 1972. The author reasoned that Porter's conclusion 
that there were "plural" and separated elites in Canada was inap- 
propriate in light of the fact that "the degree of interpenetra- 

tion between state and corporate elites has more than doubled over 


the past two ieeagee. 7 


Instead, Clement argued that the growth 
of state involvement in economic activities was intricately tied to 
the needs of private capital. 

State expenditures have been directed toward stabilizing 
relationships within the population and as a means of fun- 
neling surplus to dominant economic interests. In other 
words, what has frequently been understood as encroachments 
by public power on private power turns out in practice to 
reinforce and strengthen private interests.38 
Almost a decade has elapsed since Clement's investigation was 

undertaken. Within that period important political and economic 

events suggest that a need exists for further replication of Clement's 
work. The practice of recruitment of previous state elite into dominant 
corporate positions outlined by Clement may possibly be in decline. 
Because a practice has been documented in the past is no reason to 
assume it will continue in the future. Some of the major federal 


policy makers of 1980 seem too far removed from corporate interests 


for recruitment. For example, Dr. W. Edmund Clark, Assistant Deputy 


20 Tenn Porter, The Vertical Mosaic (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press @i1965). 
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Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources who is generally viewed as 
the central author of the energy budget, appears to the oil industry 
to exhibit a strong, anti-capitalist bias. Many oilmen have copies 
of parts of his thesis, "Socialist Development and Public Investment 
: : eee) ae : , : 
in) lanzanvateno64-/35% In addition, other strategists involved in 
the National Energy Program are considered "mandarins...somewhat out of 
f : # ‘ ; , 140 ‘ ; 
touch" and lacking "experience in the industry. While it may well 
be that corporate recruitment from this very important ministerial 
portfolio may continue, ongoing study in the field is suggested. 
Using Chirot's thesis, the current situation in Canada could be 
interpreted as a repudiation of power-elite analysis. The link be- 
tween state and corporate power is currently not as obvious as that 
demonstrated by Clement in 1972. Petro-Canada and National energy 
policy appear not, at least in the short run, to have been a "means 


sa Chirot!’ s 


of funneling surplus to dominant economic interests." 
contention that there "is no single power elite but rather a set of 
: : ; : aD 
partially overlapping, and sometimes mutually hostile forces at 
work seems to be a feasible interpretation of current politics and 
class in Canada. It may well be that Liberal government policy in 
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LOSiitiss anjindteation fthatChirot isebuneaucraticuciass” sisedeveloping 
interests directly related to the survival, prosperity or power of its 
members independent of both its original mandate and the Canadian 
corporate elite. 

In summary, Chirot feels that there have been internal changes in 
class relations within advanced industrial nations during the twentieth 
century. In particular, he feels that competing forces have reduced 
the power of a small corporate elite. Chirot suggests that other mod- 
ern industrial societies including Canada have had similar internal 
class changes. A large middle class has gained a greater share of the 
income (but not the wealth), a better standard of living, more educa- 
tion, the luxuries of an industrial economy and, as the expansion in 
the American world economy ceases, the price of coopting the masses 
grows increasingly expensive. While sharing these middle class advant- 
ages with the middle class in the U.S., Canada is faced with two major 
differences: lower productivity and higher per capita government expend- 
iture in many areas such as health and welfare. 

Finally, Chirot contends that the full impact of government growth 
and the new bureaucratic class have had consequences for the world 
system. While Chirot shares with Marx a definition of class based on 
an "economic division of labor,' he differs from Marx in his explana- 
tion of modern class relationships. Moreover, he accepts the possi- 


Dilityeoreculturally based Stratification: 
Culturally Based Stratification 


Although Chirot feels that culturally based hostility is fre- 
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quently correlated with specific economic positions, he adopts the 
contingency of cultural conflict that is not intensified by economic 
inequality. For example, the racially-based union of poor southern 
whites with white landowners against blacks is 'pure' cultural con- 
flict since the poor whites do not appear to be acting in their own 
economic or class interest. 

The most accurate interpretation of Chirot, however, suggests 
that he is more concerned with ethnic, regional, religious and 
linguistic differences insofar as they are shaped, conditioned or in- 
tensified by underlying class differences. In other words, class con- 
flict is ubiquitous but can be obscured by the more immediate or obvious 
pursuit of cultural goals. At both levels of analysis, global or 
national, the author contends that the most persistent political con- 
flict will occur when class and cultural differences are combined. 
Position in the world system is determined by relative economic au- 
tonomy such that certain national cultures also occupy specific eco- 
nomic positions in the system. 

Domestic politics and social stratification also correlate with 
position in the world system. The level of development of a society 
does not necessarily end ethnic, regional or religious conflict or 
hostility. 


Development does not end regionally based hostilities if 
it perpetuates regional inequalities in power and wealth. 


Development does not eliminate religious conflict if re- 
ligious differences remain correlated with major ethnic, 
regional, or class differences. 
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It is not correct to say that development ends ethnic divi- 

Sions, not as long as there exists a culturally based division 

of labor in which certain culturally defined groups continue 

to occupy only certain economic positions .43 
Chirot appears to stress the overlapping nature of cultural and class 
factors even within core nations. He correctly points out that while 
ethnic, linguistic, regional and religious tensions remain high in 
the periphery and semi-periphery, they have in the recent past in- 
creased in the core where "economic stratification" coincides (often 
partlally mwitheculturalestratieicati one 

Marsden and Harvey, who claim to adopt the world systems model of 
Chirot, see class interests in Canada as fractured by ethnic, linguis- 
tic and regional lene liefiaas It 1s true that these forces, most 
notably in Quebec, have interfered with the development of a national 
culture or identity but the extent to which they "fracture" class in- 
terests is a moot point. Quebec provides a classic case where a dif- 
ferent language clusters with a separate culture, religion and region. 
Many would claim that these combined factors have fractured class 
interests. On the other hand, it is frequently voiced that the 
separate language, culture, region and religion of Quebecers has been 
used as a basis for exclusion from economic power in Canada. Since 
any group operating in their own economic interest constitutes a class, 
It could be argued that*the contlict has both 4 class and a cultural 
base. In which case, all three of Chirot's aforementioned principles 

43 
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(footnote 43) would apply. 

Canada differs from core powers in the extent to which the majority 
of the population is intergrated into a national culture and shares an 
allegiance to the state. Chirot claims that in spite of minor cultural 
divisions, every core society (excluding Ireland) has a highly inte- 
grated national culture when compared to non-core societies. Canada's 
history of French and English dominance seemed to mitigate the develop- 
ment of a national identity. Linguistic differences and constitutional 
rights were partially responsible. However, as French and English domi- 
nance was replaced by American it has frequently been charged that U.S. 
cultural influence via the media has been the main block in the develop- 


ment of a national culture and identity in Canada. 
Alberta, Regional Nationalism and Nationalism 


The fact that certain regions in Canada were historically richer 
and more powerful than others has produced regionally based ideologies 
which Chirot calls regional nationalisms. '"In a sense, every core so- 
ciety was like a mini-world capitalist system, that is, composed of a 
dominant industrial-financial core and dependent, generally overspecial- 
ized pari pherieantag Chirot considered the core societies of the early 
twentieth century to be mini-world systems. He claims that there fol- 
lowed a more even development within most core powers. 

Historically, Canada has followed a mini-world system pattern. 
Central Canada became the early, dominant industrial-financial core and 
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the east and west parts of the dominion were generally over-special- 
ized peripheries. Where Canada differs from the major powers is that 
relatively uneven development persists today. This fact provides one 
further justification for the semi-peripheral rather than core title 
for Canada. In addition, Canada has been unable to nurture an inte- 
grated national identity or culture. 

The struggle to integrate Canada continues. During the expan- 
Sion period in the world capitalist system, core power was solidly en- 
trenched in central Canada. National policies were designed to direct 
international trade in a manner which precluded regional economic de- 
velopment. The Atlantic region, a pre-Confederation manufacturing 
centre with an active trade along the Atlantic seaboard, became a 
relatively poor and dependent region after Confederation. Nor has 
national policy had the most favourable impact on the Prairie arertinesa 
In addition, Quebec has expressed its unique grievances within confed- 
eration. Among them is the charge of an anglophone power clique in 
southern, urban Quebec while the townships and predominantly franco- 
phone community suffer relative, economic deprivation. Thus, the general 
historical pattern in Canada has been that the less developed regions 
provide labor, raw materials and markets for a developed, central core. 


Manufactured goods from a relatively small region in central Canada 


ror a more complete analysis of uneven regional economic develop- 
ment in Canada see: T. W. Acheson, "The Maritimes and ‘Empire Canada'" 
in David J. Bercuson (ed.) Canada and the Burden of Unity (Toronto: Mac- 
millan, 1977); Vernon C. Fowke, The National Policy and the Wheat Economy 
(Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 1957); Gilles Paquet, 'Some Views on the 
Patterns of Canadian Economic Development" in T. N. Brewis (ed.) Growth 
and the Canadian Economy (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1968). 
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enter the international trade market while primary products are supplied 
by the other regions. 

During the recent contraction phase in Canada's mini-world capital- 
ist system, Alberta's relative position has grown to be that of a strong 
semi-periphery. The increase in the world price fer oil has been 
directly responsible for this growth. Conversely, the price increase 
has been one of the main factors exacerbating the economic contraction 
at the national level. Current events in Canada including federal- 
provincial conflict, constitutional debates, national energy policy 


and regional nationalism in Alberta are here discussed in the context 
of several of Chirot's tenets. 


1. Development does not end regionally based hostilities if it 
perpetuates regional inequalities in power and wealth.4/ 


2. It remains true that in the semi-periphery substantial por- 
tions of the population do not accept the definition of 
nationalism provided by their states. It is, however, 
increasingly difficult for core interests to take advant- 
age of this, as they did earlier, because most contempor- 
ary states are so much stronger than old peripheral states 
used to be.48 


3. Nationalism, the ideological force that propelled the West- 
ern core to world supremacy, has now spread to the rest 
of the world and eroded if not yet totally ended that 
Supremacy. 


4. The drive towards internal consolidation and balanced eco- 
nomic growth has become almost universal.29 
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5. [G]lovernment... has, by and large, limited the extent of 

corporate power. Most of this limitation has been 
achieved through regulations imposed by government 
and through the financial power of the government and 
its ability to control money supply...2l [numbers 
added]. 

To outline, it is suggested that current problems in Canada are 
the result of changes in the world system which have brought about an 
economic contraction. The latter includes reduced markets as well 
as a decline in U.S. supremacy. Economic problems in Canada and else- 
where are frequently Dein oones from rising energy prices. Regional 
HOStiiityveand federal—provincial conti1ct ines canada, are asresult of 
inequalities in power Ae wealth and non-agreement over what consti- 
tutes 'nationalism'. A drive-towards balanced economic growth and 
internal consolidation by the federal government of Canada appears to 
undermine current federal policy. Federal government regulation, con- 
trol and, to a lesser extent, monetary policy have limited total cor- 
porate power in Canada suggesting that massive, economic, U.S. core 
investment and control through multinationals may not survive in the 
future. 

Alberta has historically harbored hostility towards central 
Canada. Expressed sentiment is often revealed as resentment against 
a rich and powerful central Canadian manufacturing and banking corpor- 
ate elite which is backed by federal government support. Power and 
wealth, then, have been historically regionalized and have perpetuated 
hostility as stated in the first tenet drawn from Chirot. 
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During the past ten years, however, some wealth (if not power) 
has shifted as Alberta gained a very strong semi-peripheral position 
in the Canadian mini-world system. When oil prices quadrupled in 1973- 
74, Alberta's economic position in the Canadian economy altered sig- 
nificantly. Simultaneously, the sudden increase caused serious macro- 
economic problems federally because Canada is an importer of oil. 
Importing contries like Canada could not immediately reduce their oil 
purchases or consumption and hence had to decrease their purchases of 
domestic goods and services to pay a continually increasing energy 
bill. At the same time, the increases showed up in consumer price 
indexes throughout the world, exacerbating fears that the already 
bothersome inflation was getting worse. Large outflows of money to 
pay oil imports and decreases in domestic demand have a depressing 
effect on the economy. The results are higher rates of domestic un- 
employment coexisting with high inflation as well as rising debts 
and payment imbalances in international markets. 

These developments spelled unprecedented wealth from resources 
for the province of Alberta along with a greater share of the economic 
power in Canada. Herein lies the current conflict situation. The 
provincial governments gained control over their own resources in 
1930, a concession from the federal government and a bonus for the 
slower-developing, debt-ridden western provinces. Under current cir- 
cumstances, however, the federal government is faced with mounting 
debts from rising energy costs and insufficient funds from domestic 


taxation to meet the costs. Federal energy policy set in October, 
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1980 is designed (among other things) to redirect some of the resource 
taxes back to Ottawa. Intertwined in the dispute is the unwillingness 
to pay producing provinces world prices for their oil resources. The 
state government claims that this is necessary in order to prevent 
Canadian energy prices from rising to world levels while costs of im- 
ported oil are tied to these higher world levels. Some claim that 
allowing domestic energy prices to float would impose undue hardship 
by transferring high prices to those least able to pay them. The 
political skeptics charge that a sudden, large increase in energy costs 
to the average Canadian consumer would be political suicide to the 
government in power. The latter interpretation is consistent with 
Chirot's thesis that a state bureaucracy serves its own interests 
first. It is also true, however, that price increases tend to fuel 
inflation through the consumer price index. 

Whatever the reason for controlling domestic prices, the result 
is the same. Real costs are higher, demand grows, oil imports rise and 
OPEC is the target of criticism although Canada is helping to increase 
demand which pushes world oil prices upward. 

The most urgent need the world has is to make it more 

ditticuln, 12 not impossible, lor tuesoll exporting 

countries to inflict further shocks. That requires 

either producing more of one's own energy needs, or cur- 

tailing the consumption of energy. 52 

Thestact that) Alberta 1S the major o1)) producing provincesin, Canada, 
and that the province does not support the federal 'definition of 


san Cohen, "Economy", in Canadian Consumer, October, 1980, 
Deets. 
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nationalism' has intensified ‘regional nationalism’ in Alberta. The 
province defends its right, gained by constitutional changes in 1930, 
to control its own resources. Federal infringements on resource 
taxation along with a refusal to pay world prices for oil purchased 
from Alberta have intensified federal-provincial hostility. In addi- 
tion, a unilateral move by the federal government to patriate the 
Canadian constitution without provincial agreement has further fueled 
the fire. "It remains true that in the semi-periphery substantial 
portions of the population do not accept the definition of nationalism 
provided by their qiagaq The federal government's position is that 
Alberta, in particular, should be willing to share more of its resource 
windfall with the remainder of Canada. What the federal government de- 
fines as 'Canadianization' the Alberta government describes as 'federal- 
ization’ or even /socialization'. 

All of these events are consonant with tenets one, two, three and 
four derived from Chirot's model. Nationalism appears to have become 
a driving force in Canada and not all of the population accepts the 
federal definition of nationalism. There appears to be a drive toward 
internal consolidation particularly in the case of) constitutional patria— 
tion. Energy issues are paramount because they provide the field on 
which the games are played. 

The expressed rationale behind the National Energy Program also 
seems to confirm the "drive towards internal consolidation and bal- 


anced economic growth." 
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The government believes that a larger national public 

sector presence in oil and gas is the only equitable way 

to meet quickly our goal of increased Canadian ownership. 

Chirot also predicts a decrease in the global, massive, multinational 
economic control and investment by U.S. corporations. The current 
"limitations...through regulations imposed by government "[Tenet 
number 5 quoted from Chirot] would seem to confirm that more govern- 
ment control is imminent. 

The rapid growth that is inevitable for the energy sector 

in Canada over the next decade or two would strengthen fur- 

ther the position of these foreign oil companies, giving them 

even greater power in the Canadian economy than they have to- 

day. Foreign control over the total Canadian economy would be 
increased and the management of the pace and priority of Cana- 
dian energy projects would be left largely in the hands of the 

foreign major oil companies. 2) 

The federal government appears to be attempting to strengthenits 
own position vis-a-vis the provinces but also to strengthen its posi- 
tion in the world system. Chirot sees most nations as now moving in 
this latter direction through the avenues already cited. 

Some final comments should be made in respect to Chirot's con- 
tention that government has limited corporate power through regula- 
tions imposed as well as through the ability to control money supply. 
Government monitarism has not proven to be a highly effective eco- 


nomic weapon in recent years. Nor has monetary policy in Canada neces- 


sarily addressed most economic problems. For example, the recent re- 


gatdmodcon Journal, 22 January, 1981: AID. Quotes from the 
National Energy Program. 


be ibid: National Energy Program as quoted by the Edmonton 
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cession (1980-81), like the last recession (1974-75), was precipitated 
by the OPEC oil increase. Both have been inflationary recessions. 
Recently, however, Canada shares both the inflation and recession of 
other countries who have already absorbed higher OPEC oil prices. 
_ The difference is that part of Canada's oil supply is purchased, mainly 
from Alberta, at less than half the world price. Why Canada shares 
the current recession and slow economic growth can be partly explained 
by interrelationships in the world system. 
The Kiel Institute for World Economics forecasts that the 

output of OECD countries will drop by four percent during 

this [1981] recession; output drops because of reduced 

demand, which results from the diversion of money from a 

variety of goods and services to energy. If there is re- 

duced demand within any nation for the nation's own output, 

there will also be reduced demand for imports.54 
Neelsedtect cule to attr ipucewallvoLethe- tnmlaclonsctoroL le pricesin— 
ereases. particularly in Canada. Many authorities: are critical of 
government (both American and Canadian) ability to judge the appro- 
priate time and by how much to expand and contract money. According 
to the Financial Times of Mondones there are two self-correcting 
mechanisms through which demand recovers after such an event as an 
oil shock; a drop in interest rates and deficit budgeting. Interest 
rates in Canada have fluctuated wildly during the past year. In 


addition, deficit budgeting has, in the past, been used extravagantly 


and indiscriminately. Deficits cease to be helpful "when the issu- 


2 aoieni Deesis 


eerpide Times study of recessions in OECD countries is quoted by 


Cohen. 
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ing of bonds to finance the deficits leads to a bidding up of inter- 
est seas P The budget deficit process has been used unnecessarily 
and when it is seriously needed, as it is now, it is difficult for 
government to use the appropriate policy. 

It would seem that government control of money supply is not as 
"controlled' as Chirot appears to imply. Nonetheless, the fact that 
government effort to control money supply does affect demand in- 
directly limits corporate power. In addition, government regulations 
imposed on corporations have cramped their unbounded power. Relative 
to the early twentieth century, the final tenet quoted from Chirot 
would be accurate. Few would deny that contemporary states are much 
stronger than they used to be. 

In conclusion, regional nationalism in Canada is a historical 
phenomenon which has been rekindled in Alberta in the form of the 
struggle for resource control. The energy crisis, reduced demand and 
diminished American supremacy are all world system realities which 
are reflected in domestic politics and economics. Chirot's model 
appears to explain many current events in Canada. Regional ideologies, 
a definition of nationalism not accepted by large parts of the popu- 
lation, a drive towards internal consolidation and balanced economic 
growth and increasing state government control over corporate power 
are all features which seem to dominate Canadian politics ineL9Si. 
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World Systems and the Canadian University 


Education-Labour Market Relationship 


The World Systems model developed by Chirot can be described as 
a general theory of social change. It is here employed as a vehicle 
to link change on a small scale to a larger theoretical model of social 
change. Within this framework, changes in the relationship between a 
university education and the labor market in Canada will be analyzed. 
The attempt is to apply at the micro level a macro theory which is of 
recent vintage and which has had limited application. In this context, 
changes in the relationship between a university education and the 
labor market will be viewed from the following perspective: Canada's 
relative position in the world system, the expansion and contraction 
phases in the American capitalist world system and the accompanying 
changes in class and culturally-based relationships, and finally, the 
relative position of Alberta in the Canadian "mini-world system" and 
the mitigating or exacerbating forces in Alberta which make the pro- 
vincial labor market/university education link unique. 

It was during the expansion phase in the American world capitalist 
system that the educational explosion in Canada reached a peak. By 
1969, Canada devoted a higher percentage of her GNP to education than 
any other modern industrial nation (Table 1.2). Canada's position 
as a strong, open, semi-peripheral nation largely determined the 
direction of educational change during this expansion period. The open 
strategy encouraged extensive U.S. foreign investment in Canada par- 


ticularly in the manufacturing sector of the economy. This injection 
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of foreign money boosted the economy. Domestic investment in Canada 
has historically been moderate and restricted to aforementioned sec- 
tors of the economy. The American investments mainly via multi- 
national corporations had an impact on the Canadian labor market. 

Not only did this foreign investment contribute to the growth of 

the labor force in general but it was also instrumental in raising the 
demand for highly educated manpower in Canada. The U. S. was exper- 
lencing a period of rapid and consistent economic growth unparalled 

in its history. Research and development spending was expanded to 
include Canadian subsidiaries of American firms. Technological and 
industrial advances demanded more highly-educated technological and 
managerial specialists. 

In the area of migration, there was a two-way flow of "profes- 
sional" migration between the U. S. and Canada from 1954 to 1967 
(Table 1.1). Immigration Statistics (Employment and Immigration 
Annual) indicate more emigration to than immigration from the U.S. 
although the U.S. portion of professional immigrants doubled between 
1964 and 1967. This two-way movement was compatible with the open 
Canadian strategy, with a rapidly growing labor force and with two 
booming economies and a high labor market demand for university trained 
manpower. This relatively unrestricted, two-way migration was also 
indicative of the presence of the "continental capitalist class" 
documented by Wallace Clement and consonant with Chirot's definition 


of intersocietal class action. Canada's very strong semi-peripheral 
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status seemed to mitigate a one-way "brain drain" from semi-periphery 
to core. It would appear that geographic proximity, high labor market 
demand, high standard of living, adequate wages and almost identical 
economic growth rates (GNP per epee ins bOLMecouUntries Stimulated 
a two-way migration during the expansion period rather than the more 
typical dependency phenomenon of a "brain drain" into the core power 
anticipated by Chirot. 

The Canadian government, in line with Chirot's thesis of a grow- 
ing ‘bureaucratic class', supported the demand for highly trained man- 
power by increasing spending on government research and development. 

In addition, the government poured generous financial allotments into 
the expansion of Canadian universities and other post-secondary in- 
stitutions partly because of the prevailing belief that investment in 
human capital directly aided general economic growth. 

The post-World War II "baby boom" in Canada paralleled a similar 
phenomenon in the U.S. Although the 'baby boom' was somewhat "boomier" 
in Canada, Chirot sees both patterns of birth rates in the twentieth 
century as reflecting a rapid change, industrialized, core position. 

It should be reiterated that Chirot classifies Canada as a core nation 
possibly because of economic similarities between the two countries. 
What Chirot ignores, however, is that these similarities were produced 
in Canada largely as a result of the dependence on U.S. foreign invest- 
ment. Nonetheless, the population spurt in both countries provided an 
upward push as the system expanded to incorporate larger numbers of 


school children. At the post-secondary level, however, it was not so 
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much the increase in the 18 to 24 year old population as much as in- 
creasing participation rates that forced the growth of the system. 

The predominant atmosphere of "stay-in-school-education-pays" seemed 

to be reinforced in the market place. The wages of university grad- 
uates during the 1960s were consistently high when compared to aver- 
age industrial earnings. The latter provided convincing evidence that 
the 'rate of return' (with which government agencies became increasingly 
preoccupied) justified the foregone earnings of the added years in 

the education system. 

Indirectly, however, the "baby boom" did stimulate the university 
labor market by providing more employment for college graduates. The 
mushrooming school system demanded many teachers which in turn required 
a larger university education faculty. School construction employed 
more architects, engineers and business managers while the system also 
required a larger complement of educational administrators. Thus, as 
participation rates and actual graduations grew, the latter were readily 
absorbed into the labor market particularly in the early expansion years. 
The expansion of the post-secondary educational system was paralleled 
by the expansion of the American capitalist world system. As long as 
the U.S. (and its main economic instruments - the multi-nationals) had 
access to large quantities of raw materials (particularly oil), cheap 
labor, skilled professional manpower, markets for its exports and many 
areas around the world where investment capital could make enormous 
profits, the economic expansion suffered few, if any, major setbacks. 

As long as Canada remained open it shared some of these growth bene- 


fits and accepted the role of cultural as well as economic protege. 
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What were the main class and cultural relationships during this 
expansion phase? Chirot outlines the cultural dominance of the U.S. 
core whereby the core by example, if not by force, causes other 
societies to change. Canadian literature suggests that the expansion 
of the American higher educational system was the model which some 
Canadian planners tried to emulate. When the Economic Council of 
Canada recommended that Canadians close the education gap with the U.S., 
few seemed to question the value of such a Sen oe Cultural dominance 
goes hand-in-hand with economic dominance. 

The gains in accessibility to postsecondary institutions made by 
females during the expansion phase can be viewed as an additional ex- 
ample of cultural dominance primarily because the Canadian movement 
was a cultural spin-off from the U.S. Media coverage of women's issues 
is also largely influenced by the U.S. whose feminist leaders are often 
adopted in lieu of Canadian prototypes. The women's movement may also 
be defined as a class based phenomenon. There is little doubt that the 
movement carries class implications. Women have historically tended 
to "share a common position within the economic system" and the major- 
ity of women in the industrialized, western nations formed an inter- 
societal class by virtue of this common economic position. The women's 
movement cultivated female groups devoted to class action, that is, 
improving the economic position of women in society. There is no 
doubt that the expansion period in post-secondary education, particu- 


larly during the 1960s, witnessed an increasing volume of female parti- 


Sheanotie Council of Canada, Second Annual Review, 1965, pp. 191- 
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cipants in all avenues of postsecondary education. This gain in 
access to higher education by females may be cited as a class move- 
ment as well as an illustration of cultural dominance. 

Women, however, were not the only group gaining increasing 
access to postsecondary education in the expansion heater During 
the 1950s, francophones lagged behind other Canadians in general 
educational level. In the subsequent decade, the expansion of the post- 
secondary educational system in Quebec, particularly after the estab- 
lishment of the Universite de Quebec and the rapid spread of the 
CEGEPs, was dramatic. More French-speaking Quebecers were admitted 
to universities and their choice of programs shifted from tradi- 
tional to more modern, industrial professions. The changes in the uni- 
versity system in Quebec can be interpreted as one result of the cul- 
tural conflict between the anglophone and francophone communities in 
Canada. Although these conflicts are undermined with class concerns, 
it is fair to suggest that conflict between the French and English 
sectors in Canada provide a striking example of Chirot's culturally 
based conflicts and of advances made by a culturally mona daeed group. 

Gains in access to higher education were also made by those from 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds. Edward ieyed has documented that 
during the 1960s the upwardly mobile expanded the ranks of a growing 
middle class using the university and other postsecondary institu- 
tions as stepping stones. Gains by this group, however, were less 


2 Raward T. Harvey, Educational Systems and the Labor Market. 
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dramatic than those made by women and francophones in the university 
sector in Canada. Students from lower classes tended to be found in 
colleges and technical institutes rather than in universities. Never- 
theless, increased participation in university education by working 
classes also contributed to Gia. Sitti general educational levels ane 
"credentialism.' 

In summary, the expansion of the American world capitalist system 
supported the expansion of the university system in Canada. As an open 
country to U.S. investment, Canada shared the boom, albeit in a more 
modest manner. The growth in the Canadian labor force, which includes 
a growing number of skilled professionals, surpassed all of the major 
western apc toee. Oe This rapid growth would have been very unlikely if 
Canada had adopted a closed policy (as much of the communist world has 
done) to the world capitalist system. Closure carries problems (at 
least in the short run) of foreign investment drying up, vanishing 
imports, few export markets available and a falling standard of living, 
all of which tend to stir national discontent and slow economic de- 
velopment. 

As a result of an open strategy, then, the Canadian labor market 
was able to absorb the increased university output because demand for 
university manpower remained high. Because demand was high, employers 
continued to pay higher wages to university graduates relative to 
average industrial earnings. More people from lower classes joined the 


ranks of the educated. This increase in the middle class is consistent 
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with Chirot's thesis that granting a share of the privilege to this 
group (via wages) is stabilizing to the American capitalist world system. 
The degree to which educational gains were made in Quebec may be in- 
terpreted as a drive by a semi-peripheral state towards internal consol- 
idation. 

Ever betore) thes 1973 011 cartel’. they ‘contraction’. ingthe American 
world capitalist system began. As a semi-peripheral, U.S. dependent 
nation, Canada experienced an echo contraction. The manufacturing core 
in Canada felt reduced demand through cutbacks in production, threats 
of branch-plant closures and the decline in R & D spending in the man- 
ufacturing sector. 

The general university labor market in Canada has reflected these 
changes. As industry research and development in Canada began a de- 
cline at the end of the 1960s, demand for these highly skilled special- 
ists began to drop, partly because of the large numbers absorbed in 
the immediate past into these sectors. There were anomalies in these 
labor market trends, however. The demand for university trained man- 
power in the environment and energy sectors has shown a more consist- 
ent growth than other specialties. This is to be anticipated because 
of the national drive for energy self-sufficiency and the attendant 
environmental problems. 

‘The decreased demand for university trained manpower, particu- 
larly in the education and general arts and science sectors, seemed 
to promote political disenchantment with the formerly prevalent belief 


that higher educational levels contributed directly to the economic 
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growth of the nation. This was reflected in bureaucratic policies re- 
ducing the total percentage of the GNP devoted to education. In addi- 
tion, government spending on research and development was reduced, 
further constricting demand for highly trained manpower. One could 
speculate that Chirot's concept of a "bureaucratic class" responding 
to public sentiment to guarantee its own political survival may have 
been an additional reason for reduced financial support to higher 
education. 

The effects of the contraction were also reflected in immigra- 
tion policy changes. Since both Canada and the United States were 
experiencing similar university labor market opting the two-way 
professional migration was restricted in the early 1970s. Both govern- 
ments declared that professional immigrants would only be permitted to 
assume jobs for which no suitable indigenous candidate could be found. 
Free movement of professional manpower across the border was thus cur- 
tailed. At the same time, the "continental capitalist class" was self- 
reinforcing in the energy sector and demand in this area was high per- 
mitting more flexible border movement of energy specialists. Asa 
result, current federal government policies for more energy self- 
determination have initiated the "brain drain” phenomenon from semi- 
periphery to core described by Chirot. The Reagan administration move 


to lift price controls and increase domestic production of oil have 


ol the U.S. demand for college and university trained manpower 
declined sharply. It must be remembered, however, that the percent- 
age of the 18 to 24 year old population in the U.S. who obtain these 
levels of training is much higher than in Canada. 
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created a shortage of U.S. university trained specialists in this 
field. While a similar shortage exists in Canada, greater profits 
accrue to Canadian drilling industries and specialists moving to the 
U.S. because of the U.S. policy to allow energy prices to rise to 
world levels. Barring any reversal in these pricing policies, a 
shortage of energy specialists in Canada should continue for some time. 
As if in response to the declining demand, participation rates in 
universities began to stabilize during the early 1970s. At the same 
time, the ratio of starting salaries of university graduates to aver- 
age industrial earnings began to Hay Oe Moreover, the last of the 
"baby boom" children had entered the school system. This growth sector 
began to stabilize and, in the mid-seventies, decline. One more market 
for university trained manpower was shrinking. The diversion of money 
to energy from a variety of other goods and services further reduced 
demand for highly trained manpower from the non-energy related fields. 
The decline in U.S. international power and reputation appears to 
have had a greater economic than cultural impact on Canada. While U.S. 
media influence remains pervasive in Canada, the Canadian federal 
government appears to be attempting to mitigate the predominant foreign 
control in the oil industry. Current moves by Petro-Canada, such as 
the acquisition of Petrofina, indicate a move to a more closed policy 
in regard to foreign investment in Canada. If Chirot's thesis is cor- 
rect, one may anticipate that a more closed attitude to cultural domi- 
nance will follow these economic measures. In the short run, economic 


closure has a dramatic impact on the labor market. Federal energy 


ectariarias Canada, Out of school-Intowthes Labor; borce..p. 13/7. 
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policy has already reduced demand by creating an atmosphere which is 
unconducive to foreign investment. 

The women's movement has further exacerbated the university labor 
market decline during the 1970s because of the increasing participation 
of women in both the higher educational system and the professional 
labor market. This continental trend suggests the pervasive cultural 
ImpactsoLeciesU so.) One canadae 

Stabilized participation rates in universities has narrowed this 
avenue of upward mobility for the working classes. It may well be that 
the cost of coopting this group became too costly to serve a worthwhile 
purpose. At any rate, when starting wages for university trained man- 
pouer dropped relative to average industrial wages and demand declined, 
participation by lower classes appeared to decline. For lower class 
participants, it would seem that the potential benefits to be gained 
from a university education must be sufficient to offset the foregone 
earnings during the extra years of education. 

In conclusion, the international economic situation, the contrac- 
tion in the American world capitalist system and the energy crises of 
1973 have all contributed to a slow down in economic growth in Canada, 
a semi-peripheral member of the world capitalist system. The conclu- 
sion that is put forth is that position and events in the world capi- 
talist system have a direct bearing on the supply of and demand for 
university trained manpower in Canada. 

The Alberta University Education-Labor Market Relationship 

The basic model has been given a Canadian application. What re- 


mains is to outline those features of the model which would be rele- 
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vant to the specific position of Alberta in the Canadian mini-world 
system and what this position would suggest about the university edu- 
cation/labor market link in Alberta. To provide a concise framework 
for further referral, listed are several propositions which are based 
on the model. These propositions are expectations which the model 
would suggest for Alberta. 
1. That during the expansion period in the world capitalist system 
Alberta's peripheral position to a central Canadian core would sug- 
gest economic as well as cultural dominance including: 

a. General Canadian economic growth producing similar patterns 

of supply and demand for university educated manpower 


2crossmCanadar 


b. Highest demand in the more developed core producing "brain 
drain" phenomenon from Alberta to central Canada. 


ec. Cultural dominance in which periphery accepts prevailing 
core rationale for higher educational expansion. 


2. That the contraction period in the world capitalist system has 
brought an unanticipated economic surge to Alberta's relative position 
in the Canadian mini-world system. Alberta is now a strong semi- 
periphery in which unique labor market trends might be anticipated. 

3. That labor market growth in Alberta has been, for economic reasons, 
consistently high including the "professional" or university trained 
market. 

4, That demand for university trained manpower will remain high be- 
cause of a growing economy, research and development activity and 
energy mega-project construction. 


5. That consistent high demand will keep starting salaries for univer- 
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sity graduates relatively high compared to average industrial earnings. 
6. That participation rates and actual enrolments in Alberta univer- 
sities have and will continue to grow because of available job oppor- 
tunities and higher relative incomes for professionals. 

7. That gains in access to universities will continue to be made by 
females and lower classes as enrolments grow. 

8. That high labor market demand for university trained manpower in 
Alberta, coupled with lowered demand in other areas of Canada, should 
bring professional migration to Alberta - a reverse brain drain to a 
strong semi-periphery. 

9. That cultural and economic dominance by the core will continue to 


"with more balanced 


be manifested by a drive for "internal consolidation' 
Canadian growth. Power struggles between core and semi-periphery may 
possibly mitigate demand for skilled manpower in Alberta as core asserts 
economic dominance, possibly through resource taxation. 
10. That cultural dominance of Alberta by a central core would be 
apparent if general Canadian supply trends in higher education 

were duplicated in Alberta while the province was simultaneously ex- 
periencing anomalies in labor market growth and demand for university 
trained manpower. 

11. That cultural dominance would also be reflected in similar pat- 
terns of financing for higher education in Alberta and the remainder of 
Canada. 

12. That generally, in comparison with Canadian trends, all university 


trained manpower in Alberta will be in high demand subsequent to the 


beginning of the economic boom. That is, there should be no long term 
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surplus of teachers in Alberta due to in-migration. Migrants tend 
to be young adults in the prime child rearing ages. Particular dis- 
ciplines, such as engineers, geologists, petroleum geophysicists, 
accountants, business administrators and computer programmers are 
likely to remain in very high demand in Alberta due to the nature of 


the resource economy and the mega-projects that are planned. 
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CHAPTER III 


SUPPLY TRENDS FOR UNIVERSITY TRAINED MANPOWER 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter is designed to identify the major demographic trends 
and enrolment patterns that have touched the universities in Alberta 
over the past two decades. By 1971, there was much national specula- 
tion about a possible glut of university graduates on the labor mar- 
ket. Public support for universities began to wane as the economic 
returns from a university education were questioned. In fact, sur- 
prisingly little is known about the state of the university graduate 
labor market during the 1970s, particularly in Alberta which was some- 
what of an economic anomaly in Canada during that decade. Further, 
there were few attempts to relate demographic data to enrolments. As 
a result, events during the past decade seemed to catch administrators 
and planners unaware and without any long-range plan. The supply 
analysis in this chapter is an attempt to fill the gaps in that know- 
ledge through a detailed and objective analysis. 

The first function of this chapter is to examine the impact of 
fertility rates and migration on the Alberta university age cohort and 
to review past and project future university participation rates from 
this population group. The emphasis will be on the post-1970 period. 


It is assumed that Alberta will demonstrate unique trends because of the 
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significant increase in net migration during the last half of the dec- 
ade. 

A second function of this chapter is to explore student changes in 
age and sex distribution. Changes in sex ratios have important social 
implications and age changes are likely to alter the target population 
that university administrators have concentrated on in the past. 

A third factor isolated is the variation in university discipline 
choices over time. Student selection of a faculty has a major impact 
on the labor market after the appropriate lag period. It is also a 
critical variable in any attempt to ascertain if students are respon- 
sive to the labor market conditions at a particular point in time. Does 
supply change in relation to perceived market demand? 

Finally, changes in the characteristics, specialties and numbers 
of university students are analyzed in a world systems framework to 
determine if a theory of general social change is appropriate to ex- 


plain the changes in the university graduate/labor market link in Alberta. 


POPULATION 
One aspect of population that is important to the universities is 
the size of the 18 to 24 year old age group. The size of a population 
is influenced by fertility and births, mortality and migration. 
Fertility and Births 
To date, approximately 80 percent of full-time postsecondary stu- 


dents fall within the 18-24 or 17-23 age sean Fertility and the 


Dseetiatice Canada, The Class of 2001: The school-age population- 
Trends and implications - 1961 to 2001, February, 1979, p. 15. 
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number of births have a large impact on this age group size. However, 
the impact is felt after an approximate 18 year lag when students enrol 
as freshmen. 

In the past the fertility rate and the number of births have 
varied greatly. One result has been the population wave phenomenon in 
which a birth cohort swells each successive age group as they mature. In 
Alberta the total fertility rate demonstrated a "trough" trend between 
1921 and 1938 and an upward swell between 1938 and 1961 subsequently 
followed by a plummeting trend to the present day. Figure 3.1 shows 
the fluctuating fertility rate for Alberta from 1921 to 1975, demonstra- 
ting the surge referred to as the postwar baby boom. Figure 3.1 also 
provides projections to the year 2001 which incorporate two fertility 
assumptions: high fertility in projections 1 and 2, low in 3 and 4. All 
the projections indicate a stable current fertility rate when compared 
to the earlier fluctuating fertility rates. 

The same wave phenomenon is observable in the data on live births 
in Figure 3.2. The projections, however, demonstrate an increase in live 
births in Alberta in spite of the declining fertility rate. 'Alberta 
was the only province in Canada to register a significant percentage 
change, +10.7 per cent in live fren from 1970 to 1978. Quebec was 
a distant second at +3.4 per cent change in live births during the same 
interval. The increase.in live births, coupled with the declining fer- 


tility rate, occurs because the baby boom children have reached the most 


-the fertility rate is the average number of children per 1,000 
women born through the childbearing ages. 
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fertile age group (20-29) and an "echo" boom ensues. If fertility 
rates decline at a faster rate than predicted, the effect of the "echo" 
boom will be less pronounced or closer to projection 3. 

Fertility rates and live births are significant for the enrolment 
trends in university. They are one component used in calculating that 
proportion of the population in the 18 to 24 year old age group which 
in the past has made up the aforementioned 80 percent of postsecondary 
enrolments. Using fertility and births, one is able to predict with 
reasonable accuracy when the numbers of any age group will swell or de- 
cline. Figures 3.1 and 3.2 indicate that fertility and live births, 
both of which crested between 1955 and 1961, would swell the 18 to 24 
year old age group to a peak in the early 1980s. That is, the postwar 
babies have now reached postsecondary education age. Thus, the poten- 
tial for increased university enrolment based on a larger pool of age- 
eligible population due to natural increase is greater between 1981 and 
1983 than it was during the preceding two decades. A subsequent de- 
cline is expected until 1992 with another swell between 1992 and 2001. 
Mortality 

Since the population important in this research is a young adult 
category, mortality is of little concern. Youth mortality rates are so 
low as to have an insignificant reduction effect on a school age popu- 
lation. 

Migration 

In Alberta, natural increase (births less deaths) since 1971 has 

become a shrinking percentage of Alberta population growth. Migration 


has assumed a more significant role. This is particularly true with 
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respect to interprovincial migration. In this province, a large com- 
ponent which impacts on the size of the 18-24 year old group is net 
migration. Figure 3.3 provides a diagrammatic picture of the degree to 
which interprovincial migration has become the predominant component of 
population growth in Alberta over the past decade. This is particularly 
true of the young adult category. The majority of migrants tend to fall 
in the 20 to 30 year old age category. For example, the 20-24 year old 
age group represents the largest single alters of migrants to Alberta 
followed by the 25-29 year old group. In any given year in Alberta, 

21 percent of the total net in-migration is in the 18-24 year range. 
This migration tends to inflate the ranks of the university age popula- 
tion while migrants move primarily to seek employment. 

Projections of school age populations for Canada and each province 
are contained in Statistics Canada's The Class of 2001. Four different 
projections are based on different assumptions about life expectancy at 
birth, total fertility rate and net migration. Table 3.1 indicates the 
assumptions used in the projections. Projection I for Alberta lists a 
fifteen year average net migration (1976-91) at 16,800 while Projection 
2 for the same period is 38,000. This difference between the highest 
and lowest projections of net migration is fairly large. Therefore, 
depending on which projection is adopted there will be a fairly wide 
variation in the projected 18 to 24 year old population. Table 3.2 
gives actual historical net migration among provinces as a basis for 


comparison. 


eciperes Bureau of Statistics, Table 25. Reproduced in Loken, 
Appendix A. 
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Impact of Fertility, Live Births and Net Migration on the Postsecondary 


Age Group in Alberta 


When compared to the remainder of Canada, Alberta's net migration, 
total fertility rate and number of live births are high. This is partic- 
ularly true in light of changes that have occurred during the past dec- 
ade. It is necessary to examine how these demographics impact on the 
postsecondary age group in particular and universities in general. 

Table 3.3 highlights the changes in the postsecondary age popula- 
tion from 1961 in the provinces and territories. It also identifies 
the peak (postwar baby boom peak) and trough years in this age group 
population. The projected population to 2001 identifies anticipated 
future trends in the postsecondary "waves." Between 1961 and 1978 
Alberta is) listed’ asvexperiencingsal! 2352 percents increase: in the post— 
secondary age group. This is second to the 138.9 percent increase in 
British Columbia but considerably above the national average increase 
of 86.9 percent. The postsecondary population in all the provinces 
are expected to peak between 1980 and 1983. Alberta's peak year is 
anticipated to be 1983, a year later than the national average. In 1983, 
then, it is projected that there will be 300,900 postsecondary age stud- 
ents in Alberta compared with 281,700 in 1978. The trough year for 
Alberta is expected to be 1992, somewhat earlier than the remainder of 
the provinces. However, the trough is less pronounced relative to the 
other provinces. Moreover, the swell to 2001 in Alberta, an 11.8 per- 
cent increase from trough to 2001, is greater than the national aver- 
age of 6.4 percent. 


It would appear that over time Alberta has experienced a larger 
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percentage increase in the postsecondary age group than most of the 
provinces and is unique in the small decline anticipated in this popu- 
lation in 1992. It should also be pointed out that the figures, drawn 
from The Class of 2001, are those of Projection 3 shown in Table 3.1. 
This projection is somewhat conservative for Alberta. It is based on 
a declining fertility rate, from 2.1 in 1976 to 1.8 in 1991 and modest 
estimates of net migration. For example, the five year projected net 
migration average of 31,100 between 1976-81 is low in light of the actual 
figures released by the Alberta Bureau of Statistics for the 1976 to 
1980 period. Average annual net migration for the four years 1976 to 
1979 inclusive was 39,468.> In addition, for the first two quarters of 
1980, net migration was higher than these same quarterly totals during 
the preceding four years. One could conclude that the projections for 
Alberta are not the most optimum. Projection 3 was selected by Statis- 
tics Canada because it was considered the most reasonable projection at 
the national level. The charts in this chapter utilizing projection 3 
for Alberta should thus be viewed as conservative estimates. However, 
even conservative estimates show postsecondary age group growth as high 
in Alberta when compared to the remainder of Canada. The fact that 
Alberta estimates are likely to be consistently understated, however, 
cannot be emphasized too much. Statistics Canada data, used in this 
research as well as by many branches of federal and provincial govern- 
ments, have a far-reaching and diversified impact. The population pro- 


jections, for example, are used to estimate school enrolments as well as 


gAlbeves Bureau of Statistics, Economic and Demographic Model Unit. 
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labor force growth over time. Therefore, much of the data which are 
here employed will tend to understate labor force growth, growth of 
certain occupations as well as the selected postsecondary aged popula- 
tion. Following logically, university enrolments may possibly begin 

to show larger gains than earlier conservative projections would sug- 
gest. 

To make national or provincial comparisons of school age popula- 
tions, it is more expedient to use index numbers. In Figure 3.4 the 
index values prevent the distortion produced by different scales. The 
selected index is the size of a population in any year between 1961 
and 2001 as it compares to that group's size in 1976 (1976=100). 

Three separate school age populations are included in the chart. Such 

an index facilitates a quick determination of the percentage change in 
any school age group. For example, Alberta's index for the 18 to 24 

year old age group is 115 in 1983. This indicates a 15 percent in- 
crease in that population since 1976. This growth is greater than the 
anticipated national average. Moreover, the expected, subsequent decline 
in the 1990s is much greater at the national level than in Alberta. 

Figure 3.4 denotes that the postsecondary population in Alberta 
at its lowest projected point in 1992 is anticipated to remain above the 
level reached in 1976. The latter year was the highest full-time en- 
rolment year in Alberta universities. In all provinces (excluding Yukon 
and North West Territories) except Alberta, the postsecondary popula- 
tion is expected to drop below the 1976 figure during the trough period. 
Compared to the national chart, Alberta shows a higher percentage in- 


crease to the peak, a lower percentage decline to the trough, and a 
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steady upturn during the "echo boom" which exceeds the national trend. 

Based primarily on a conservative projection for Alberta, the demo- 
graphic outlook for the 18-24 age eligible population appears much more 
favorable than that for other provinces. The potential fer full-time 
enrolment in universities is therefore very promising. At least, one 
may anticipate less institutional strain in Alberta during the decline 
period which is expected to be more pronounced in other provinces. 

The purpose of this demographic analysis has been to measure the 
potential impact on the universities in Alberta. However, the changing 
demographic profile of Alberta and rapid in-migration do not neces- 
sarily have a large impact on the universities. They do, nevertheless, 
provide support for the world systems theory of social change. One of 
the propositions derived from that model was: 

2. That the contraction period in the world capitalist 

system has brought an unanticipated economic surge 

to Alberta's relative position in the Canadian mini- 

world system. Alberta is now a strong semi-periphery 

in which unique labor market trends might be antici- 

pated. 
The foregoing demographic analysis suggests that Alberta's strong, rela- 
tive economic position has created a buoyant labor market. The large 


net migration and low unemployment rate between 1975 and 1980 also sup- 


port the theory that Alberta's labor market is unique in Canada. 
HISTORICAL UNIVERSITY PARTICIPATION RATES IN ALBERTA 


Participation rates are generally used to examine the relationship 
between demography and university enrolments. The participation rate 
is that percentage of the 18 to 24 year old population (17 to 23 in 


Newfoundland and Quebec) who enrol in university or other postsecond- 
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ary institutions. During the 1960s participation rates in Alberta 
universities grew steadily reaching a high of 15.2 percent for full- 
time participation in 1970. As Table 3.4 indicates, during the 1970s 
full-time university enrolment participation rates for the 18-24 year 
old population declined reaching 10.4 percent in 1979. That is, al- 
though the highest full-time enrolment in Alberta universities was 
recorded in 1976, the participation rate for the 18 to 24 year old popu- 
lation of 12.4 percent was lower than the 1970 peak of 15.2 percent. 
In contrast, the national participation rate for full-time university 
enrolment exhibits a gradual increase to 1975 and a slight decline 
thereafter. In the part-time university enrolment participation rates 
for the 18-24 year old population in Table 3.5, Alberta demonstrates a 
low rate by comparison with the national part-time participation rate. 
The part-time Alberta trend, however, has been fairly constant during 
the 1970s, fluctuating between 3.3 percent and 3.8 percent for the 
selected years. 

Migration is a factor in explaining the Alberta trends. While it 
is clear that in-migration has inflated the 18-24 year old population, 
the impact of this in-migration on the university system has not had 
the same effect. The chief reason for migration is to seek employ- 
ment, not post-secondary education.* It would appear that migrants con- 


stitute one explanation for the earlier declining full-time 18-24 year 


“The University of Alberta Data Book and University of Calgary 
Fact Book indicate that the non-Alberta resident portion of enrol- 
ments remained fairly constant between 1973-74 and 1979-80 while net 
migration to the province quadrupled. 
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old participation rates in Alberta universities. Thousands of in- 
migrants in the age-eligible group inflate the numbers on which partic- 
ipation rates are based while few enrol in provincial universities. 

It is possible that in-migration could have an impact on part-time 
participation rates. Limited studies from the Office of Institutional 
Planning at the University of Alberta suggest hee part-time students 
are frequently employed full-time. 

One feasible explanation for declining full-time participation 
rates in university education is the speculation that the growth of 
public colleges and technical institutes has attracted increasing numbers 
of students who formerly were destined for university. To determine if 
the decline in the university sector is a direct result of the growth 
in technical institutes and public colleges, it is necessaary to exam- 
ine enrolments and participation rates for the total Alberta post- 
secondary system. 

ENROLMENTS AND PARTICIPATION RATES FOR 


ALBERTA POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 


Table 3.6 was compiled by the Office of Institutional Research at 
the University of Calgary. It enables comparisons in actual enrolments 
as well as in participation rates among universities, public colleges 
and technical institutes in Alberta. The figures are fall enrolments, 
that is, 1979 is the 1979-80 year. Athabasca University enrolments are 
very low (36 in 1979-80) in this table. The Alberta Statistical Review 


places full-time enrolments at Athabasca University at 5,200 in 1979- 
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80.° However, the definition of a full-time student at Athabasca Uni- 
versity varies from that definition used by other institutions. The 

1977 to 1979 count in Table 3.6 of full-time Athabasca students at 53, 

82 and 36 respectively represents those students who conform to the full- 
time designation as defined by the three major degree-granting univer- 
sities in Alberta. 

The full-time enrolment peak in 1976 in Alberta universities was 
32,366 with declines in subsequent years. The full-time enrolment peak 
in the total system was 51,892 in 1977 with slight declines in the fol- 
lowing years. In absolute numbers, all sectors of the postsecondary 
system grew during the 1970s. Table 3.6 suggests that the most rapid 
growth period came earlier for the university system. The critical growth 
period for the latter was the 1960s. For example, between 1967 and 1970 
full-time university enrolment increased 55 percent while non-university 
full-time enrolment grew 39 percent. The non-university sector grew 
during the 1970s when there was also a parallel growth in the 18-24 year 
old population in Alberta. 

A major question remains to be answered. That is, are the declin- 
ing full-time participation rates in universities a direct result of in- 
creasing participation rates in the remainder of the postsecondary 
system? Based on the participation rate for the total postsecondary 
system, no such simple explanation exists. In 1970, 20.5 percent of 
the 18-24 year old population were taking some kind of full-time post- 
secondary training. However, only 17.0 percent were doing so in 1979. 


CRTperea Treasury, Bureau of Statistics, Alberta Statistical Re- 
view, 75th Anniversary Edition, Nov., 1980, p. 38. 
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That is, a smaller percentage of the age-eligible population were opt- 
ing for postsecondary education in 1979 than in 1970. 

The most recent data are noteworthy. From 1977-78 to 1979-80 the 
non-university sector experienced an increase in absolute numbers of 471% 
students. During the same period, the university sector lost 1,570 stu- 
dents, more than three times the number gained in the non-university 
Sectormranticipation ratesein) pothesectorsmdaecl ined! from) 1977— to 1979 
although the non-university sector had only a slight decline. It 
appears that students are not simply shifting from one part of the 
postsecondary system to another. 

An additional way of arguing that the university sector partici- 
pation rate decline is a direct result of the increase in the non-uni- 
versity sector would be to examine the number of high school matricu- 
lants and university graduates who enrol in the non-university sector. 
However, public colleges and technical institutes do not collect data 
on the proportion of their enrolment who are graduates of or who qualify 
for university (matriculants). If such data were available, a large 
growth in the number of matriculants and university graduates enrolling 
in non-university institutions would suggest that the decline in the 
university participation rate is a direct result of the growth of the 
non-university sector. 

In general, the data on enrolments and participation rates support 
the following proposition from the world systems model: 


1. That during the expansion period in the world capitalist system 
Alberta's peripheral position to a central Canadian core would 


*Preliminary. Subject to revision. 
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suggest economic as well as cultural dominance including: 

a) General Canadian economic growth producing similar patterns 
of supply and demand for university educated manpower across 
Canada. 


b) Highest demand in the more developed core producing the "brain 
drain" phenomenon from Alberta to central Canada. 
c) Cultural dominance in which periphery accepts prevailing core 
rationale for higher educational expansion. 
University participation in Alberta tended to follow national trends 
during the growth period of the 1960s. Alberta shared general Canadian 
optimism about the economic potential of the country and the ability of 
the labor market to absorb increasing numbers of university graduates. 
By 1970, Alberta had the second highest, full-time university enrolment 
participation rate in Canada. Although more information would be re- 
quired to substantiate the "brain drain" hypothesis, a healthy central 
manufacturing core and general economic growth helped to foster a 


rationale for higher educational expansion that touched all regions of 


Canada. 
PARTICIPATION RATES AS A PERCENTAGE OF ALBERTA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


One explanation for the declining participation rate in post- 
secondary education is the fact that 21 percent of the total net in- 
migration (mainly job seekers) in a given year in Alberta are 18 to 
24 year olds. Perhaps a suitable alternate indicator of trends in uni- 
versity patterns of enrolment in Alberta where in-migration is high 
would be to base participation rates on Grade 12 Alberta students from 
the previous year. Relevant data would include the number of grade 12 


students, the number of matriculants and freshman enrolment in the sub- 
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sequent year. Thus, the participation rate would be based on a smaller 


cohort. 
In Table 3.7 the participation rate is the number of full-time 
freshmen as a percentage of the previous year Alberta grade 12 students. 


TABLE 3.7 


FULL-TIME FRESHMEN! 
ALBERTA UNIVERSITIES PARTICIPATION RATE 
BASED ON ALBERTA GRADE 12 


ALBERTA 
TOTAL GRADE 12 PARTICIPATION 

YEAR FRESHMEN? (PREVIOUS YEAR) RATE 
1970 5 987 27 138 22%. 
1971 5 445 28 793 18.9 
1972 4 909 | 30 009 16.4 
1973 5525 29 599 18.7 
1974 5 719 29 676 19.3 
1975 6 034 29 438 20.5 
1976 53202 30 920 16.9 
1977 4 779 31 029 15.4 
1978 4 640 31 681 14.6 
1979 4 606 32 124 (a3 


WEES of Institutional Research, The University of Calgary 
based on data supplied by Alberta Education. Report 129, p. 9. 


Freshmen are defined as students who have not previously attended 
any postsecondary institution. 


The participation rate for this smaller cohort follows a pattern simi- 
lar to the 18-24 year old participation rate during the past decade. 
With the exception of the temporary gain in 1974 and 1975, there is a 
general declining trend. In contrast to this trend, participation of 
17 year olds in Grade 12 remained relatively constant (82 percent 


between 1975 and 1979-80/). Figure 3.5 provides a comparison of the 


"Report 129, p. 9. 
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FIGURE 3.5 


ALBERTA FULL-TIME PARTICIPATION RATES FOR THE 
18-24 YEAR OLD POPULATION AND HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES CONTINUING ON TO UNIVERSITY 
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Percentage of high school graduates who attend 
university the subsequent year 


wae Percentage of 18-24 year olds who attend uni- 
5 versity 
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participation rates of the two groups, the Albertan 18-24 year olds and 
high school graduates. 

A more select cohort within the Grade 12 population would be that 
proportion of students who qualify for university entrance, matric- 
ulants. While the number of matriculants has remained comparatively 
Stable over the past few years, Table 3.8 indicates that after 1974 the 
full-time freshmen participation rate (freshmen as a percent of grade 
12 matriculants) has declined from 54.9 percent in 1974 to 39.1 percent 
4a) Gels 

The attempt has been to control the effect of job-seeking in- 
migrants on the full-time, university enrolment participation rates for 
the 18-24 year old population. It appears, however, that there is also 
a decline in freshmen participation rates as a percentage of both the 
general Alberta Grade 12 graduates and the more select group of matric- 
ulants from the previous year. Net in-migration is only one factor in 
changing participation rates. Alberta Grade 12 matriculants were not 
as likely to enrol as freshmen in 1979 as they were earlier in the dec- 
ade. A full explanation of this trend cannot be gleaned from the data. 
To reiterate, more information on the destination of the matriculants 
who are not enrolling at university would be useful. Are they entering 
the labor force directly out of high school or are they enrolling in 
other postsecondary institutions? Are more students delaying entry to 
university while they obtain some work or travel experience? There is 
sone evidence to support the latter view. The Office of Institutional 


Research and Planning at the University of Alberta reported in "Some 
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General Characteristics of 1979-80 Full-time Undergraduate Students at 
the University of Alberta" that approximately one-quarter of respond- 
ents had neither been in university nor secondary school the previous 
year. All of the aforementioned factors are potential explanations 
for the changing trends in university enrolment patterns. There is no 
indication of a direct transfer from one postsecondary institution to 
another although it is likely that some students have followed this 
route. 

It is evident that, in spite of the enviable provincial economic 
position, participation rates and, later, actual enrolments in Alberta 
universities started to decline during the last decade. This is one 
expectation from the world systems model which lacks support: 

6. That participation rates and actual enrolments in Alberta 
universities have and will continue to grow because of 
available job opportunities and higher relative incomes 
for professionals. 

However, the over-riding proposition of cultural dominance (tenet 10 
from the model) may well explain this anomaly. Based on only partial 
data, the Alberta labor market should be able to absorb a higher ratio 
of university graduates than most other provinces in Canada. Why, then, 
have university supply trends followed a downward path more pronounced 
than the average Canadian trend? One explanation put forth is the 
earlier entry of Alberta youth into the labor market. A second expla- 
nation would be the cultural dominance of the central Canadian core. 

A commonly expressed attitude, reinforced by national publicity often 


emanating from Toronto,is that university graduates from many disci- 
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plines are experiencing difficulty in obtaining suitable employment in 
Canada. While potential university students in Alberta appear to be re- 
sponding to this publicity, it is very questionable that the problem 
would apply to this province, at least to the same extent that it would 
in other provinces. 

After first projecting enrolment trends in Alberta universities, 
an examination of the changes in participation by age, sex and disci- 
pline may reveal more information on the changing choices of potential 


and actual university enrolees. 
PROJECTED FULL-TIME ENROLMENT IN ALBERTA UNIVERSITIES 


The demographic trends that have been analyzed in this chapter 
are important for anticipating future potential patterns of enrolment. 
It is not as simple to forecast university enrolments as it is to pro- 
ject school age enrolments of students who fall within the compulsory 
school-age limit. Although other factors enter the picture, demography 
has, nonetheless, influenced university enrolments in the past and is 
likely to continue to do so in the future. 

The most thorough study of Alberta university enrolment trends 
made public to date has come from the Office of Institutional Research 
(OIR) at the University of Calgary. The analysis here employed is 
drawn from the OIR, Report 129. Figure 3.6 provides an interesting 
comparison of the 1980 decade projections which use standard methodol- 
ogies and which are drawn from various sources. Depending on the source 
of data and particularly on the assumptions used in the projection, 


there are wide discrepancies in the Alberta full-time enrolment pro- 
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jections. Some of the underlying assumptions include: a constant 
(current) university participation rate for the 18-24 year old popu- 
lation applied to Statistics Canada population projections; constant 
participation of the younger 18-21 age cohort; a more select Grade 12 
cohort for projecting freshmen enrolment; finally, projections based on 
the select Grade 12 group but using a participation rate decline equal 
to the rate of decline that occurred during the 1970 decade. 

The projections in Figure 3.6 are described in two categories, 
central and limiting cases. The central cases, projections 1, 3 and 
4, show a more stable or flatter trend from 1980 to 1989. The Alberta 
Bureau of Statistics and Statistics Canada projections of the 18-21 
population cohort are used in projections 3 and 4. The assumption is 
that population and participation rate changes will not be immediately 
reflected in total university enrolment at least not with the magnitude 
reflected in projections 5 and 6. Projection 1, adopted by the Univer- 
sity of Calgary, is the freshmen enrolment derived by averaging differ- 
ent projections using Alberta Grade 12 and the 18 year old cohort. 
Projection 1 at its lowest point is only 8.7 percent below the actual 
university enrolment of 30,310 in the fall of 1979. These central cases 
present a more stable trend than the waves of population in Figure 3.4 
(The Class of 2001) would suggest. 

The limiting cases, projections 2, 5 and 6, are the "best" and 
"worst'' cases. The best cases are 5 and 6 which are calculated by apply- 
ing the current 18-24 year old participation rate to population project- 
ions supplied by the Alberta Bureau of Statistics and by Statistics 


Canada. The latter begin in 1983 in order to eliminate the short-term 
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effect of students already in the system. These best cases reflect the 
long range population trends, current participation rates and antici- 
pate that potential enrolments during the 1980 decade will be consist- 
ently higher than the 1979 figure. 

Projection 2 is the worst case and is the method favored by Alberta 
Advanced Education and Manpower. It is calculated on the assumption 
that the Grade 12 cohort freshman participation rate will continue to 
decline at the same rate it did during the 1970 decade. Successively 
smaller freshman classes will result. The impact of declining freshman 
enrolment is only felt in 1983 when the three classes already in the 
system have graduated and the decline accelerates. 

Depending on the assumptions one wishes to accept, by the end of 
the 1980 decade full-time enrolment in Alberta universities is projected 
to be either a low of 20,300 students or a high of 31,100 students. The 
latter figure is close to the fall 1979 enrolment of 30,310 and would 
tend to demand less institutional adaptation. On the other hand, if dur- 
ing this decade the universities were to experience enrolment declines 
of 10,000 students, it is likely that problems within the system would 
be extreme. Staffing and budgeting present particular headaches. The 
tenure system, coupled with highly specialized areas of expertise, pro- 
duce inflexible staffing arrangements. Moreover, education costs do not 
rise and fall with enrolment. When enrolment declines, a program is not 
necessarily less expensive to run. Most frequently, per student costs 
rise as enrolments decline, class size diminishes and an aging, tenured 
staff reach the top wage levels. The physical plants themselves require 


maintenance and cannot contract and expand with enrolments. 
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The pessimistic projection (2) parallels the opinions of Advanced 
Education and Manpower's Planning Secretariat in Demographic and Man- 
power Trends in Alberta: Possible Impact on the Advanced Education System 
1971-1988 (May, 1980). The forecasts used in the latter document indi- 
cate a stabilization of full-time enrolments during the 1980s at the 
postsecondary system level. 
However, while full-time enrolments may stabilize at the system 
level, the proportion of full-time enrolments in the Public Col- 
lege and Technical Institution sectors are expected to continue 
to increase relative to the University Sector. 
The large growth in part-time and apprenticeship programs in the Public 
College and Technical Institute sectors is expected to continue. The 
speculation voiced by the Planning Secretariat (by imputing motives to 
those who choose to or not to participate) is that students are select- 
ing programs which are more employment-related than university programs 
are. Whether or not matriculants are inflating the number of part-time 
and apprenticeship program students is a moot point. In the past, 
apprenticeship programs have been mainly the destination of students who 
failed to qualify for entrance to university. Moreover, the full-time 
enrolments in Table 3.6 exclude apprenticeship programs since they are 
frequently not defined as postsecondary education. 
SEX AND AGE DISTRIBUTION IN ENROLMENTS 

Along with changes in participation rates over the past decade 

have come changes in the characteristics of persons participating in 


postsecondary education. To appreciate changes that may be unique to 


the university, some information on the total postsecondary system is 


Serena? Secretariat, Advanced Education and Manpower, Demographic 
and Manpower Trends..., p. ii. 
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also included in this section as a basis for comparison. 

During the past decade there has been a general increase in the 
proportion of females in full-time university enrolment in Alberta. 
Between 1970 and 1979, male full-time enrolment declined by 1723 stu- 
dents. In the same time period, female enrolment increased from 
10,937 to 13,910, a gain of 2973 female students. Table 3.9 presents 
a breakdown of enrolment by sex at the three major universities in 
Alberta. From 1970 to 1976 male enrolments remained fairly stable 
while female enrolments increased steadily. After 1976-77, male 
enrolment began to decline and there was an attendant stabilization 
in female enrolment. The data suggest that the declining Alberta 
participation rate in university over the 1970s was a matter of de- 
Pee: male participation. 

It would appear that this changing proportion of male to female 
full-time enrolment is peculiar to the university sector. As Table 
3.10 indicates, the percentage distribution of full-time enrolments 
by sex has fluctuated very little in the Public College and Technical 
Institution Sectors of the postsecondary system during the 1970s. 
However, while females constituted 37.37 percent of the university full- 
time enrolment in 1971-72, they made up 44.94 percent of full-time uni- 
versity enrolment by 1978-79. The public college sector has been con- 
sistently and predominantly attended by more females while the reverse 
is true of the technical institutes. In the latter, the male to female 
ratio (66:34) of full-time enrolments has been fairly stable. Only the 


universities appear to be moving in the direction of a more equal sex 
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Year 


Male 


1971/72 
R927 73 
1973/74 
1974/75 
UCT TRS) 
1976/77 
1977/78 
1978/79 


Female 


Of 72 
PO727 3 
1973/74 
1974/75 
1975/76 
1976/77 
1977/78 
1978/79 


Note: 


Source: 


IRS) 


TABLE eso 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME ENROLMENTS 
BY SEX AND SECTOR, ALBERTA, 1971/72 to 1978/79 


Technical Total 
University Public College Institution AAEM 
Sector Sector Vector System 
62.63 Spal!) 65.96 Gla) 
(oA) Shey chs) 66.01 66.06 
60.99 307706 66.02 65.58 
39509 36.14 66.00 62.86 
D616 36.14 66.01 61.92 
Sy7/ (8) 36.80 65.99 61.49 
Se 687 36 ik 66.02 oll aes) 
aS ysl Oe) 36eo 66.00 60.90 
BTS esi 316) S402 34.04 
Sy) hos 635.0) Sith!) 33593 
39.01 63.84 Sie seke 34541 
40.41 63.86 34.00 Sy 213 
Ae 2 63.86 SEAS!) 38.07 
sh iV10 63.20 eye (Osh 30200 
44.03 6a 23.98 38.64 
44.94 63505 34.00 39.09 
Age and Sex data for Public Colleges and Technical 
Institutions are estimated and may be revised. 
Prepared by the Planning Secretariat, Alberta Advanced 
Education and Manpower, November, 1979. 
Demographic and Manpower Trends in Alberta... May, 1980, 
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distribution in full-time enrolments. Thus, increasing university 
participation by females is supportive of half of the world systems 
proposition number seven: 

7. That gains in access to universities will continue 

to be made by females and lower classes as enrol- 

ments grow. 
Females formed an increasing percentage of the university population 
over the 1970 decade. This is predictable in light of the rising par- 
ticipation of women in the labor force. The world systems explanation 
is that the women's movement is both a cultural spin-off from the U.S. 
as well as a class based phenomenon. The greater presence of women 
in universities is one indication that the economic position of women 
in society may be improving. No analysis by class is attempted. It 
is reasonable to speculate that since university enrolments dipped 
during the latter part of the 1970s, and student interests shifted to 
more professional and business programs (historically the enclave of 
the established or capitalist class) that decreases in enrolments 
represent declines from the lower end of the economic ladder. 

Age is another characteristic which is showing some change in 
trend among full-time university students. It would appear from 
Table 3.11 that fewer students in the 17-20 year age category were in 
full-time enrolment in 1978-79 when compared to 1971-72. This age 
change is apparent throughout the total postsecondary system although 
the decline in females over time in this young age category is par- 
ticularly noticeable in full-time university enrolments. On the other 
hand, there has been a total system increase in the number of students 


aged 21 to 29 in full-time enrolment. Again, this increase is great- 
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est among females in full-time university attendance. 

What do these sex and age trends suggest? The greater partici- 
pation of females in university education is consistent with general 
societal changes. There has been a shift from more traditional fe- 
male roles to greater labor force participation by females. The fact 
that the male to female ratio changes are more apparent in the uni- 
versity sector of the postsecondary system suggests that over the past 
few years fewer males have selected the university route. Some may be 
entering the labor force directly out of high school as job opportuni- 
ties have expanded during the economic boom in Alberta. It may 
well be that entry into and length of stay in university is in part 
a reflection of a lack of job opportunities. That is, students who 
seek employment unsuccessfully may enter university as a second 
choice. On graduation, a lack of suitable employment often encourages 
students to seek post-graduate training which may enhance their market- 
auddity. 

Females, on the other hand, have been traditionally under-repre- 
sented in highly qualified occupations and are now moving into this 
area. It may be that the non-skilled or semi-skilled employment avail- 
able to young males, such as construction and oil rig labor currently 
in high demand in Alberta, is not equally available to females for 
various reasons. Thus, females are not offered the same post-high 
school, adequately paid employment. University may be perceived as 
the route to well-paid employment for females. 

It is also apparent that relatively more full-time students in 


the 21-29 age bracket were attending university in 1978-79 than in 
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1971-72 with a concomitant decline in the 20 years and under group. 
This suggests that there is an increasing tendency for students to 
defer their entry to university. The implications of this aging trend 
are far reaching. First, the former practice of basing participation 
rates on particular age groups, most frequently 18-24, may have to be 
altered. The shift to more 25 to 29 year olds and the concurrent de- 
cline in the 17 to 20 group may subsequently necessitate a different 
age group base on which to calculate full-time university participation 
rates. Second, the practice of basing full-time participation rates on 
the previous year's Grade 12 cohort may also prove less than desirable. 
If more students are deferring entry to university, declining fresh- 
men participation rates as a percentage of the previous Grade 12 cohort 
oo only verify that fewer high school graduates are going directly 

to university. This does not mean that they will not enter at a later 
date. Third, the Alberta Education projection 2 in Figure 3.6 (the 
"worst" case) is based on Grade 12 declining participation in full-time 
university enrolment which shows an acceleration over the decade. Such 
a projection would tend to greatly underestimate potential enrolment 
since the assumption behind the projection appears to be that high school 
graduates who do not become full-time university students in the subse- 
quent year have been lost to the system forever. Of course, other non- 
demographic factors also make this projection questionable. The social, 
political and economic climate which spawns a trend may abruptly alter, 
causing a trend reversal. Research on supply and demand demonstrates 
the cyclical nature of this field. An over-supply of highly qualified 


Manpower entering the labor force in a concentrated period of time may 
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be followed by an undersupply. One could speculate that (following 
projection 2) as fewer and fewer graduates enter the labor market in 
the 1980s, demand for university graduates may increase. If the popu- 
lation is aware of demand, an upward trend in full-time enrolment is 
likely to ensue (given the economic "law'' that most people tend to 

act in their own best interests). Although highly speculative, the 
latter comments are designed to illustrate the dangers of projecting 

a trend by accelerating one aspect of it. Declining participation by 
one segment of a population does not necessarily produce enrolment 
declines, particularly declines of extreme magnitude. 

It may be that aging trends in university enrolments are an in- 
dication of a move to more "lifelong" learning. If the trend continues, 
it will to a certain extent mitigate the drop in enrolment anticipated 
after the 1983 peak in the 18 to 24 year old population. The crest of 
the population wave will then be swelling the 25 to 29 year old age 
group. Increasing participation from this burgeoning group would tend 
to offset the anticipated enrolment decline precipitated by maturing 
baby boom children. 

If, as some research suggests, economic conditions are also a 
factor in enrolments, a lull in the megaproject construction boom in 
Alberta would leave many unskilled and semi-skilled workers unemployed. 
Matriculants who are counted among the latter may subsequently seek 
university training to improve their marketability. This occurrence 
would further augment the aging enrolment trend and once more illus- 
trates the desirability of re-assessing the age cohort methodologies 


for determining university participation rates. 
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CHANGING DISCIPLINE CHOICES 

Along with changing characteristics of the student population 
have come changes in the choice of discipline or degree sought by stu- 
dents who are enrolled full-time. From an historical view, discipline 
or faculty selection has tended to fluctuate over time with some dis- 
ciplines subject to more cyclical changes while others are inclined to 
grow at a slow and steady pace. In this section the student choices 
of the 1970s are contrasted with those of the preceeding fifteen-year 
period. 

During the expansion period for Alberta universities, the rapid 
enrolment increase was not equally distributed among faculties. In 
fact, Table 3.12 suggests that while the Arts/Science (combined) and 
the Education Faculties grew ninefold between 1955-56 and 1969-70, 
Medicine enrolments did not quite double and Law enrolments merely 
tripled. Business Administration and Commerce registered twelve times 
as many students in 1969-70 as in 1955-56. By far the largest in- 
creases were recorded in Graduate Studies and Research. The trend to 
increasing levels of education was reflected in the fact that 107 grad- 
uate students in 1955-56 had mushroomed to over three thousand by 1969- 
70, twenty-eight times the former enrolment. 

It should be stressed that professional faculty enrolments do not 
realistically represent student "'choices.'' Law and Medicine have his- 
torically limited admissions to their respective faculties and the con- 
sistent but small growth more than likely reflects this admissions 
policy. Statistics on the number of applicants to these faculties 


would be a more accurate indicator of changing student choices. Re- 
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cords from the Registrar's Office at the University of Alberta (the 
only source of graduates in these disciplines during that period) indi- 
cate that during the period in question applications for admission to 
Law and Medicine did not increase at the same rate as demand for places 
in Geddtate Studies and Research, Arts/Science and Education. That is, 
between 1955-56 and 1969-70, there was a comparatively modest increase 
in demand for places in the professional faculties of Law and Medicine. 
The Faculty of Engineering is a unique case. Enrolments were al- 
ready large in 1955-56, at least they were large relative to any other 
single, specialized field. In terms of a growth ratio, the enrolment 
in the fifteen year interval merely doubled, much like the Faculty of 
Medicine. However, until recently, admission restrictions were not 
characteristic of the Engineering Faculty. Modest growth can thus be 
accounted for on two bases. First, enrolments were already large during 
the 1950s, indicating an earlier growth spurt, second, student demand 
for this area of study did not increase during this period at the same 
swift rate as it did for other faculties. Some research suggests that 
Engineering enrolments have historically been more predictable than 
other university faculty enrolments. Richard Freeman identified a 
classic "cobweb" cycle of engineering chroimenche He linked freshman 
Engineering enrolments to labor market surpluses or shortages, with 
high freshman enrolments associated with labor market shortages for 


engineers. Subsequent surpluses occur after a four year lag as this 


? etenatd B. Freeman, The Over-Educated American (New York: Aca- 
demic Press, 1976), pp. 112- 
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large freshman cohort enters the labor market and depresses demand, 
which again is associated with lower freshman enrolments in the sub- 
sequent year. It is not possible to determine if such a cobweb pattern 
is observable since Table 3.12 presents total faculty not freshman en- 
rolments. In the following chapter, the link between freshman enrol- 
ments and labor market demand will be specified. 

During the 1970s different patterns of enrolment emerged. In 
general, the university boom stopped by 1970 and although there was a 
smaller growth spurt in the mid-seventies, the enrolment pattern was 
moderately stable with declines toward the end of the decade in many 
faculties. In particular, it was the faculties which experienced the 
fastest growth during the 1955 to 1970 period which tended to decrease 
during the seventies. As Table 3.13 and Figure 3.7 indicate, Graduate 
Studies and Research, Education and the combined Arts and Science enrol- 
ments experienced an absolute decline from 1970 to 1979. The most 
abrupt decline was registered in the Education Faculty during the last 
three years of the decade with a loss of 2296 full-time undergraduate 
Education students in Alberta universities. 

Business Administration and Commerce had large increases in enrol- 
ment during the first half of the 1970 decade with declines during the 
second half. The declines are likely to be overstated, however, since 
students in the first year of Management at the University of Calgary 
began registering in University College in the fall of 1977. Manage- 
ment students were to continue in University College for their second 
year. The Management school showed a subsequent decline while there 


was an attendant increase in University College from 1977 on. Declines 
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FIGURE 3.7 
HISTORICAL FULL-TIME ENROLMENTS IN ALBERTA UNIVERSITIES FOR 
SELECTED FACULTIES AND SELECTED YEARS BETWEEN 1955-56 AND 1979-80 
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at the University of Alberta were recorded, however, and reflect the 
fact that the Faculty began imposing quotas by this time. Current en- 
rolment data, then, are not an accurate measure of student interest in 
this field. For example, while enrolments at decade end were declining, 


only 48 percent of Alberta applicants who met minimum requirements for 
entrance to the first year of Business Administration and Commerce at 
the University of Alberta in 1979-80 were aihelonath 
Among the other quota faculties, Medicine and Law continued to 
grow at a rate which has remained remarkably consistent during the past 
twenty-five years. However, both deans and the Registrar's office at 
the University of Alberta suggest that interest in these faculties, by 
the number of applications, has increased during the past decade. In 
1979-80, the Faculty of Law admitted only 36 percent of Alberta resi- 
dents who met minimum requirements* and Medicine admitted only 35 per- 
cent. Very few applicants to these faculties from non-Alberta resi- 
dents were admitted during the same GEIR 
Engineering enrolments demonstrated modest increases over the ten 
year period. However, by 1976-77, a greater demand for places resulted 
in the introduction of a quota system at the University of Alberta and 


undergraduate enrolment at this institution was more stable thereafter. 


Again, the engineering enrolment does not currently reflect student 


ae of Alberta, Data Book 1979-80, p. 14. 


mma pity, 


*Minimum requirements are defined as a 6.5 average over the last 
two years of undergraduate study. 
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choice. According to the February, 1981 issue of "Folio: New Trail," 
there was a very steep increase in applications to Engineering during 
the 1970 decade at the largest Engineering Faculty, the University of 
Alberta. 

In summary, the changing student discipline choices are better 
understood from a long term perspective of twenty-five years. The 
majority of the faculties which grew the fastest during the pre-1970 
period were also the faculties which declined during the 1970s. In 
addition, however, there has been a large increase in the number of 
quota faculties in comparison to a decade earlier. Basically, this 
means that students who meet minimum requirements are being turned away 
from faculties of their choice. Where do these students go? Quite pos- 
sibly some enter alternate faculties. It is also possible that some 
proceed to the labor market perhaps attempting to upgrade averages or 
re-apply to the faculty of their choice at a later date. This would 
provide one explanation for the "aging'’ student enrolment and the in- 
creasing tendency to defer entry to university. It would also provide 
one possible explanation for the general, temporary* dip in ae demand 
during the last three years of the 1970s when more rigid quotas came 
into effect. 

It is apparent that, with the exception of the Education Faculty, 
there fe increased interest in those faculties which provide specific 

*Preliminary, unpublished data from 1980-81 and 1981-82 indicate 
an upturn in the total enrolment of Alberta universities. Concurrently. 
some high demand faculties, such as Engineering and Business, are ex- 


panding. Lethbridge has added a School of Commerce and Alberta has a 
new Ph.D. program in Management. 
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vocational preparation rather than a general education. The quota facul- 
ties are mainly specific vocational and professional faculties. 

Some authors suggest that labor market opportunities tend to in- 
fluence student discipline choice. However, there is a dearth of re- 
search in this field which would provide conclusive evidence ai the 
degree to which opportunities in certain occupations attract students 
into these university disciplines. Many do speculate, nonetheless, on 
the apparent association between the two. Writers have particularly 
cited the fact that there is a limited market for General Arts and 
Science Graduates, that is, a restricted number of appropriate, non- 
specialized, highly-qualified careers. In the view of this latter group, 
it is not surprising that enrolment declines are occurring since enrol- 
meres in general Arts and Science fields were already too large by 1970 
and surpluses have flooded the labor force. 

In a similar vein, the dramatic decrease in undergraduate Educa- 
tion enrolments during the latter part of the decade is frequently linked 
to declining labor market opportunities. During the 1970 decade, ele- 
mentary and secondary school enrolment declined, thus reducing demand 
for new teachers. Some suggest that the difficulty in obtaining teach- 
ing positions, particularly in urban centres, was instrumental in dis- 
couraging many students from selecting the education field. Certainly, 
national media stress that most provinces have had an oversupply of 
teachers during the past few years. Whether or not students base de- 
cisions on this kind of information is debatable. In spite of student 
enrolment decreases in elementary and secondary schools, however, 


Alberta occupies a unique position among the provinces. A large, net 
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in-migration has mitigated the effect of declining enrolments. For 
example, although calculated school age migration (net international 
and net interprovincial) to Alberta was 1,497 in 1971-72, it had esca- 
lated to an estimated 9,801 in 1979=60 ees Alberta ranks first among 
Canadian provinces in the interprovincial in-migration of puitdvene. 
Therefore, the labor market for teachers is likely to remain buoyant 
relative to other provinces which have experienced a net loss of school 
age migrants over the 1970 decade (e.g. Quebec and Aeeriat It may 
well be that if faculty of education undergraduate enrolments are in- 
fluenced by students' perception of labor market demand, Alberta stu- 
dents do not have an adequate knowledge of that labor market. The 
recent study by Dr. Loken, "Projecting K-12 Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Alberta," suggests that there is a very limited awareness of a grow- 
ing need for more teachers in this province. The study predicts a 
teacher shortage for the near future based on current trends in the 
province. The author points out that many teachers are migrating to 
Alberta to fill existing positionss For example, in the one year pe- 
riod between April, 1978 and March, 1979 there were 919 interim certifi- 
cates granted to teachers entering mer estan In total, 29.5 percent 


of new interim certificates for the 1970 decade were given to teacher 


Ways G. Loken, "Projecting K-12 Teacher Supply and Demand in 


Alberta."' A study under contract to Alberta Education (soon to be made 
public), Edmonton, Alberta, August, 1980, p. 34. 


destacinties Canada, Catalog No. 81-216. Includes 16 and 17 year 
olds with no taxable income. 
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taper Cotes The number of teacher imports combined with large popula- 
tion growth and decreased Alberta university education enrolments sug- 
gest that the teacher labor market in Alberta is likely to be better on 
graduation than the current first and second year enrolments would lead 
one to conclude. At least that is Dr. Loken's carefully arrived at 
thesis. 

As an explanation for changing student discipline choices, the 
state of the labor market would logically fit the trends in both Engi- 
neering and Graduate Studies and Research. Enrolments in Engineering 
have grown, the rapid demand for places in Engineering resulted in the 
1976-77 quota system, and employers in Alberta report a corresponding 
labor market shortage of engineers which persisted during the 1970 dec- 
ade. Conversely, there has been a static trend in the Academic labor 
market, a traditional employer of holders of advanced graduate degrees. 
Enrolments in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research have demon- 
strated a corresponding decline. As for the Law and Medicine Faculties 
the consistent increase over time seems to parallel a general popula- 
tion growth in the province. Supplies to the labor market are fixed, 
maintaining a supply-demand balance. 

A more structured examination of isolated variables indicative of 
labor market demand for university graduates will be the subject of the 
next chapter. Other factors must be considered when examining enrol- 
ment trends, however. Space, equipment, staff and funding limitations 
can have a detrimental effect on the quality of certain programs. 
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Many faculties or programs are forced to limit enrolments because of 
these limitations. Engineering has been unable to attract the re- 
sources deemed necessary for the controlled undergraduate expansion 
that the U. of Alberta Engineering Faculty has envisioned. Many other 
programs and faculties, not singled out in this section, operate under 
similar restrictions. Pharmacy, dentistry, nursing, rehabilitation 
medicine, medical laboratory science, agriculture and forestry, dental 
hygiene and physical education and recreation all function with limited 
enrolment or quota systems and applications to some of these programs 
frequently far exceed the admissions. 

Moreover, one could speculate that the labor market can maieeerie 
influence enrolments in a converse manner. That is, when there is a 
labor market shortage of qualified engineers, for example, salaries in 
the non-academic labor market rise to levels which seduce engineering 
staff into this market. The result is an academic engineering staff 
shortage because of the greater inflexibility in university budgets. 
This situation is occurring in Alberta, where labor market demand for 
engineers is higher than in other provinces while at the same time, the 
quota imposition was partly the result of the inability to attract a 
sufficient number of qualified staff to expand enrolments. 

In summary, various faculty enrolments have fluctuated over time 
and for differing reasons. Changes in limited enrolment faculties do 
not reflect student preference or choice but rather policy or adminis- 
trative decisions. Student perceptions about labor market demand may 
have some relationship to enrolment changes. At least, some faculties 


appear to have enrolment decreases which parallel a perceived drop in 
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labor market demand. In addition, increased applications are to 
faculties where graduates enjoy more job opportunities. Generally, 
however, the faculties which enjoyed the greatest growth in the 1960s 


also showed the largest offsetting declines in the 1970s. 


POTENTIAL LABOR FORCE ENTRANTS FROM ALBERTA UNIVERSITIES 


The potential graduates or labor force entrants can be estimated 
fairly accurately from enrolment size. With the growth in enrolment 
comes a subsequent increase in the number of degrees and diplomas 
granted. In general, there has been a rise in the educational level 
of the Alberta labor force with increasing numbers who are degree 
holders. 

Table 3.14 provides a breakdown of the total number of degrees 
awarded by Alberta universities for selected years. Historical data 
are limited as Alberta was not segregated from the prairies prior to 
1968-69, nor were degrees listed by the granting institution in the 
Survey of Higher Education prior to this date. There has been a fairly 
static pattern in the number of graduate degrees awarded since 1971, 
with a difference of only 189 graduates between the highest and lowest 
years. The 1968-69 academic year is included to illustrate the magni- 
tude of the growth spurt during the late 1960s. Between the latter 
academic year and the 1971 calendar year, there was a relatively large 
increase in the number of graduate and undergraduate degrees and 
diplomas awarded. Although the growth spurt had slowed by 1971, there 
continued to be a fairly steady increase in the number of undergrad- 


uate degrees awarded during the decade. 
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Alberta shares with Canada a general upgrading in the educational 
level of the labor force. Although fewer university graduates enter 
the labor force than secondary school graduates, the percentage from 
university has grown at a faster rate than that from secondary school. 
A more thorough look at the destination of university graduates in the 


labor force is the subject of the next chapter. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter was designed to answer certain questions and identify 
trends in university participation in Alberta. The information was 
necessary to comprehend changes in the supply of university trained 
manpower to the labor force and to anticipate future supply. Demographic 
variables, such as births, fertility rates and migration, were analyzed 
to determine the impact on the relevant university age cohort. Partic- 
ipation rates among provinces were compared and several projections 
about future participation in Alberta were presented. Finally, enrol- 
ments, graduations, discipline choices and the characteristics of stu- 
dents were examined over time to determine trends and changes that are 
eventually felt in the labor market. 

Among the demographic findings is the expectation that 1983 will 
be the peak year for the 18-24 year old population in Alberta. That is, 
the baby boom children have reached postsecondary school age. Migra- 
tion to this province, particularly since 1974, will augment the numbers 
of postsecondary youth for the remainder of the century. Alberta's popu- 
lation boom is thus expected to provide an age-eligible population that 


will remain consistently above the 1976, 18-24 age group size until the 
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year 2001. No other province in Canada is given this forecast. The 
conclusion is that, based on demographic information, the potential for 
sustained high enrolment in post-secondary institutions, including uni- 
versities, is greater in Alberta than in other provinces in Canada. The 
slight decline in university enrolments during the latter part of the 
1970s came at a time when the postsecondary age group was expanding in 
Alberta. Both natural increase and migration contributed to this expan- 
sion. 

It is obvious that increases in the size of the postsecondary age 
group do not necessarily produce university enrolment gains. There are 
also differences in participation rates, the percentage of the 18-24 
year old population who choose to participate. Despite the fact that 
Alberta has the highest rate of net population gain among the provinces, 
it does not demonstrate the same promising university participation rate. 
Alberta's participation rate reached a high of 15.2% in 1970 and has de- 
clined steadily thereafter. By comparison, the national, full-time, 
university enrolment participation rate for the 18-24 year old popula- 
tion remained relatively stable during the past decade. It should be 
noted that historically all of the provinces registered large increases 
in university participation rates between 1962 and 1970 and that no pro- 
vincial university participation rates have regressed to the levels re- 
corded in 1962. Part-time university participation rates for 18 to 24 
year olds in Alberta have historically been very low. These rates re- 
mained constant during the 1970s and were the lowest in Canada by the 
end of the decade. 


Alberta emerges as somewhat of an anomaly in university participa- 
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tion rates. Demographically, it sits in an enviable position. The prov- 
ince also boasts the fact that occupational demand for university grad- 
uates is forecast to increase substantially over the next decade. Yet, 
participation rates in university are comparatively low. Several ex- 
planations are frequently offered. The first feasible explanation is 
that Alberta has a large 18-24 year old population of in-migrants. 
While the latter inflate the numbers on which participation rates are 
based, the majority represent job seekers and not potential full-time 
university students. At best, this provides only a partial explana- 
tion. The drop in Alberta full-time university participation began in 
1971, before the dramatic increase in net migration to Alberta. Second, 
Newcomers in the 18-24 year old cohort represent approxi- 

mately 21% of the total in-migration in a given year, but 

THEY STILL ARE ONLY 2.6% OF ALBERTA'S TOTAL 18-24 YEAR OLD 

POPULATION. (italics mine) .16 
In addition, high in-migration cannot be offered as an explanation for 
Alberta's lowest rating in part-time university participation since the 
majority of part-time students are also members of the labor force. 

A final factor which limits in-migration as an explanation for de- 
clining university participation rates is the continued drop in the par- 
ticipation of Alberta grade 12 matriculants. During the last half of the 
past decade, a fairly constant percentage of grade 12 students qualified 
for matriculation. However, in a six year period, participation of this 


cohort in the subsequent year's freshman class declined from 54.9% in 


1974 to 39.1% in 1979. This cohort survival technique suggests that more 


aSOTRS Report 129, Preface. 
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Alberta high school matriculants are not proceeding directly into uni- 
versities. 

Many have speculated that the decline in full-time university par 
ticipation in Alberta is a direct result of the growth of technical insti- 
tutes and public colleges. There is insufficient evidence to support 
this hypothesis. It appears that university expansion preceded other 
post-secondary expansion. More important is the fact that in 1970, 

20.5 percent of the 18-24 year old Alberta population were participat- 
ing in full-time postsecondary education whereas this number had de- 
clined to 17.0 percent by 1979. Data from the last three years of the 
decade also challenge the notion that there is a simple transfer of 
students from universities to other postsecondary institutions. The 
aeciine in university enrolments is not accounted for with a concomitant 
increase in college and technical institute enrolments. 

One could conclude that many students are going directly into the 
labor force after secondary school. At least the declining total post- 
secondary participation would suggest that such is the case. This early 
move into the labor force seems to include Alberta residents as well as 
young, job-seeking migrants. It is generally accepted that a boom econ- 
omy tends to attract more youth directly into the labor force because 
of the availablity of employment. The decline in male university en- 
rolment provides additional support for such a theory. Mega-project 
construction creates unskilled labor jobs which would be more suitable 
to the male sex or at least would be perceived so by employers. It is 
the male population who have mainly contributed to the declining univer- 


sity participation trend. The female sector of university students has 
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grown over the past decade. Finally, in support of an early move into 
the labor force is the fact that while the proportion of university 
males relative to females has declined during the past decade, the 
male to female ratios in public colleges and technical institutes have 
been very stable over time. This lends credence to the idea that males 
are being filtered out of postsecondary education and into the labor 
market. If males were merely shifting to technical institutes or col- 
leges instead of universities, the male to female ratio in the latter 
possibly may show an attendant alteration. The evidence, however, is 
insufficient to draw this conclusion. There may well be a far more com- 
plex shift than is outlined here. For example, it is possible that more 
males who formerly were destined for university are enrolling in public 
colleges and technical institutes while more male students who, in 
years past, enrolled in the college/institute sector are entering the 
labor force directly, somewhat of a downward "bump" of cere students. 
This bumping explanation would produce te observed male to female 
ratios in the Alberta postsecondary system. More information than is 
currently available would be needed to clarify these postsecondary 
changes. It is important to note, however, that it is the male par- 
ticipation in full-time university education that has declined, not fe- 
male. Also of interest is the fact that the increased participation of 
females is widely dispersed among faculties and is tending to follow 
general enrolment trends. That is, more females are registering in the 
professional, Business and Engineering Faculties while undergraduate, 


female education students, like male, are in decline. 
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There are not only shifts in sex ratios in universities but also 
shifts in age ratios. The full-time enrolled population is "aging." 
That is, there are fewer 17-20 year olds (particularly females) and a 
concomitant increase in 20-29 year olds (also a predominant female in- 
crease). However, the male, university population, is also aging. The 
largest volume of male university students fell within the 17-20 year 
old age category in 1971-72. By 1978-79, there were more male univer- 
sity students in the 21-24 year old group than in the younger cohort. 
Traditionally, the majority of females in university were in the young- 
est category. Apparently, females tended to enter directly out of high 
school and spend fewer years in university. However, while 57.7 per- 
cent of Alberta's full-time university females were between 17 and 20 
years old in 1971-72, this figure had dropped to 43.8 percent seven 
years later. There was an attendant increase in females in the 21 to 
34 year old age groups. 

The general aging trend in university enrolees is also apparent in 
the non-university sector. The former hypothesis that more students are 
delaying entry to postsecondary institutions while they gained some 
work experience appears to be further supported by the changing age dis- 
tribution of postsecondary students. To reiterate, alterations in the 
age structure of students also calls for a reassessment of the current 
cohort methodologies for calculating participation rates in university 
education. The advanced educational sector would be wise to gear itself 
towards a different, or at least a more diffused, age group of poten- 


tial students. 
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Changes in choice of discipline also accompanied changes in the 
characteristics of students. The most predominant shifts were enrol- 
ment declines in Education,Graduate Studies and General Arts and Science 
programs, all of which showed the greatest gains in enrolment during the 
growth period for universities. Interest in professioal faculties in- 
creased along with demand for places in Engineering and Business Admin- 
istration and Commerce. In the latter faculties, applications far 
exceed available positions and demography has little influence. His- 
torically, it has been the general faculties that have depended on the 
number of secondary school graduates for first-year admissions. The 
changes in population trends have been more acutely felt in these 
general faculties. The drop in these general faculty enrolments, how- 
ever, is an anomaly in light of the growing 18-24 year old population. 

The financial implications of shifting faculty choice are notable. 
General programs and courses tend to be the least costly. The current 
decline in enrolments in more general areas combined with small in- 
creases or sustained enrolment in the specialized, professional and more 
expensive programs has the effect of raising the overall per student 
costs of university education. For many reasons, per student costs are 
likely to continue to increase at a time when government funding priori- 
ties are shifting away from advanced education. It is logical to assume 
that the current university trends will increase expenditures per stu- 
dent in constant dollars. Non-teaching positions are relatively insensi- 
tive to enrolment fluctuations and fixed costs do not decline with en- 
rolment. Tenure impedes staff dismissals except in the lowest rank and 


wage categories which leads to a steady increase in average academic 
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Salaries. All these factors combined with the shift to more expensive 
program choices are likely to constrain the institutional effort to 

keep pace with technological and scientific advances. An aging teach- 
ing force itself might lessen the possibility of new ideas and approaches 
being introduced. 

There is not any real consensus about what the future holds for 
Alberta universities. Enrolment projections demonstrate wide varia- 
tions which suggest that prediction accuracy will ultimately depend on 
the method or combination of methods employed. The Grade 12 cohort 
survival technique along with the extrapolation of the trends of the 
1970s provides a forecast of a dramatic decrease of ten thousand stu- 
dents during the 1980 decade. It is felt that this pessimistic outlook 
should be viewed with caution. Recent research findings indicate that 
even at the public school, elementary-secondary level, "School districts 
that predict enrollments successfully despite rapid enrollment changes 
generally combine two forecasting merhode: dod For school districts, it 
is recommended that historical enrolment trends and the cohort survival 
technique be combined with the study of variables such as mobility, aver- 
age age of residents, local, provincial and federal birthrates as well 
as survey merhodeee” 

At the university level, the cohort-survival technique has more 


obvious weaknesses. Postsecondary institutions vary in their relative 


vovee King-Stoops and Robert M. Slaby, "How Many Students Next 
Year?" Phi Delta Kappan, May, 1981, p. 659. 
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power to attract students. Many factors need to be considered for accu- 
rate enrolment projections. The following quote is particularly appli- 
cable to the situation in Alberta. 
Administrators need to take special care that the plans 

they make for the future of their institution derive from 

a careful forecast of their institution's particular 

strengths and weaknesses, not from national aggregate en- 

rollment data.19 
The school-age population forecasts published by Statistics Canada are 
those estimates deemed most appropriate at the national level. Projec- 
tions of Alberta university enrolments based on these forecasts are 
likely to be understated. The unique position that Alberta occupies 
should be given consideration. The large net in-migration and the ex- 
panding, young population connotes a potentially far different impact 
on provincial universities than is the case at the national level. 
Finally, in forecasting enrolments, survey techniques have been very 
effective when combined with historical trends and cohort-survival 
techniques. Monitoring career plans of students is a trenchant tool 
in forecasting. 

...simple telephone surveys are an excellent measure of an 

institution's academic image, and expected rates of attend- 

ance can be projected from such data as far as four years 

into the future.2 

Current research, then, points to the necessity of combining many 
methods to produce accurate enrolment projections. This would be par- 


ticularly applicable to a rapidly changing geographical area such as 


Alberta. Available data imply that in Alberta a lack of interest in 


anes H. Wharton, Jerry J. Baudin, and Ordell Griffith, "The 
Importance of Accurate Enrollment Projections for Planning," Phi Delta 
Kappan, May, 1981, p. 655. 
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this area of planning is combined with some inadequate methodology. In 
the opinion of this researcher, the data suggest that there is a good 
possibility of sustained, moderately high enrolments in Alberta univer- 
sities during the 1980 decade rather than a continued rate of decline 
which some projections forecast. 

The provincial dependence on national statistical forecasts and 
data in planning is evidence of cultural dominance of the central 
Canadian core. Two tenets, drawn from the world systems model, seem 
applicable to the Alberta situation: 

10. That cultural dominance of Alberta by a central core 

would be apparent if general Canadian supply 

trends in higher education were duplicated in Alberta 

while the province was simultaneously experiencing 

anomalies in labor market growth and demand for uni- 

versity trained manpower. 

11. That cultural dominance would also be reflected in 

similar patterns of financing for higher education 

in Alberta and the remainder of Canada. 
Cultural dominance is manifest in Alberta in both enrolment and financing 
patterns. The ability to attract students and the academic image of the 
universities in Alberta appear to have undergone a recent attenuation, 
one that is common among the provinces. This change in attitude 
coupled with a shrinking proportion of provincial budgets earmarked for 
higher education, point to a pervasive core, cultural dominance. 

During the 1970 decade, the economy of Alberta flourished, creat- 
ing a high demand for manpower and a rapid growth in the labor force. 
Yet the simultaneous attenuation in university enrolments suggests 


that public opinion in Alberta is influenced by the dominant central 


Canadian attitudes and trends. T. Crawford, education editor for the 
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Toronto Stave recently bemoaned the fact that Ontario was losing 
hundreds of university graduates every year to Alberta. Her suggested 
solution was that universities in Alberta should make greater efforts 
to increase existing enrolments in a move to more fully meet the demand 
for university trained manpower in Alberta with provincial graduates. 
Crawford's proposal has merit. Certainly the fact that highly trained 
manpower are entering Alberta from other provinces (while fewer Alberta 
university graduates leave) is one indication of the plentiful job oppor- 
tunities for the highly educated in this province and the potential for 
the labor market absorption of larger numbers of Alberta university 
graduates. On the opposite side of this coin, however, is the fact 
that it is less expensive for the province to encourage in-migration of 
university-trained people. That is, other provinces foot the expensive 
postsecondary education costs while Alberta reaps the labor market 
benefits by attracting the highly trained after graduation. One could 
speculate that tight financial control over provincial universities 
would restrict domestic growth and expand labor market opportunities 
for migrants trained in other provinces. 

In addition to supply trends, financing of postsecondary educa- 
tion shows a similar pattern in most provinces in Canada. Postsecond- 
ary education is funded partially through tuition fees (a small portion - 
usually less than 10 percent) with the remainder financed through the 
federal and provincial governments under The Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Arrangements Act (1971, amended, 1977). Established Programs Financing, 


216 B.C. radio interview with Trish Crawford, January 27, 1981. 
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which came into effect in April, 1977, provided block payments for 
three programs - postsecondary education, hospital insurance and medi- 
care. The provinces are under no obligation to spend the "designated" 
portion on any particular program. An article by Valerie ehortes pro- 
vides evidence that federal money "earmarked" for postsecondary edu- 
cation is being spent in other areas. These policy decisions suggest 
that support for universities is waning. In Alberta, the proportion 

of the budget designated for education (at all levels) has declined 
over the past decade. While fiscal restraint is understandable in 
provinces with a growing debt, financial constraints in Alberta seem 
inconsistent with the province's unique affluence. Moreover, the 
province has expanded fiscal support for other provincial projects and 
services and has a growing provincial civil service. Alberta seems to 
have adopted the culturally dominant trend in Canada of tight, finan- 
era) control of higher education without the same financial justifi- 
cation. Per capita expenditures on education in Alberta now rank third 
in Canada. However, as a percentage of the total provincial budget, 
the amount spent on education in Alberta ranks near the bottom among 
provinces. Intertwined in the financial problems of higher education are 
the current renegotiations of Established Programs Financing between 
federal and provincial governments. In addition, there is a recent dis- 
agreement about what the role of a university should be. While the in- 


stitutions try to sustain the liberal arts and humanities components, 


pove verte Short, "Federal Funding Due for a Change?" University 
Affairs, February, 1981, pp. 4-5. 
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the provincial government restrains financing while suggesting that, 
if the universities are experiencing financial problems, they should 
re-direct money from the global budget to those programs in high de- 
mand. The inference is that the university should be more responsive 
to labor market demand and finance accordingly. 

In conclusion, the university enrolment declines that began in 
the latter part of the 1970s were not yet translated into a decrease 
in undergraduate degrees and diplomas granted by the end of the de- 
cade. There was a steady increase in the number of graduating students 
during the decade, although the increase was not as spectacular as that 
recorded in the 1960s. The number of graduate degrees and diplomas 
awarded, however, remained fairly stable throughout the decade. There 
has been a continuous increase in that proportion of the labor force 


who hold university degrees. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DEMAND, SUPPLY-DEMAND IMBALANCES AND WAGES 


FOR UNIVERSITY-TRAINED MANPOWER IN ALBERTA 
” INTRODUCTION 


The shift in focus in this chapter is towards demand. The 
analysis centers on the demand for university educated manpower and 
the abetolers which Alberta supply meets these manpower requirements. 

To provide a background, some comparative and historical material 
on labor force growth, and the growth in the university-educated seg- 
ment of that work force, in Canada and Alberta, is presented. Not 
only is the current mushrooming of the work force in Alberta unique, 
but, in addition, Canada has been an anomaly in labor force growth 
when compared to the developed countries. The educational level of 
the labor force has sharply increased over the past fifteen years with 
many new members holding better qualifications. 

One of the major problems in measuring labor market demand for uni- 
versity trained manpower is the lack of an existing instrument for exact 
calculation of general labor market demand in Canada. There are, 
nonetheless, many ways to approximate demand for workers. By combining 
many approaches a reasonable assessment can be made. Some of the 
general indicators of labor market demand are discussed early in this 
chapter: in-migration, unemployment and underemployment of university- 


trained manpower as well as the actual growth in managerial, profes- 
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Sional and administrative occupations in the labor force. All of these 
act as barometers of demand. In particular, a more intensive treat- 
ment 1s given to managerial, professional and administrative occupa- 
tional growth over the last half of the 1970s in Alberta. The 
latter method has some limitations but it does directly address one 
of the main concerns of this research. That is, has there been suffi- 
cient elasticity in demand for university educated manpower to accom- 
modate the number of graduates? If the number of occupations requir- 
ing that level of training have increased faster than the number of 
labor force entrants with degrees from Alberta universities, one can assume 
that demand has been greater than supply and the need has been par- 
tially met through in-migration. 

One of the problems of this method of measuring demand is the 

difficulty in determining in what occupations demand is greatest. 
For example, a very large shortage in a particular managerial or pro- 
fessional occupational group may obscure other areas where there is 
actually a surplus of university trained workers. For this reason, 
the chapter includes a breakdown in supply and demand for major groups 
of occupations as well as for individual occupations. In the latter, 
a Canadian occupational forecasting model is used as the source of data on 
demand for specific occupations in Alberta. Requirements for individual 
occupations are obtained from the model and compared to the output 
(subject to attrition) from related fields of specialization in Alberta 
universities. The result is the estimate of supply-demand imbalances 


for Alberta occupations which generally require university training. 
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One of the limitations in the supply-demand analysis in this chapter 
is the time constriction. Available data do not go back past 1975 
and the analysis is bound by this time frame. 

The final section of this chapter contains a brief, comparative 
look at starting salaries for university graduates in sample occupa- 
tions. Again, the attempt is to ascertain if enrolment trends in uni- 
versities tend to fluctuate in relation to changes in starting wages 
for university graduates. Mean starting wages from selected occupa- 
tlons in the private sector in Canada, Calgary and Edmonton over a 
ten year period are compared. Fluctuations in wages in Alberta are 


related to the enrolment patterns from 1970 to 1980. 
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A COMPARATIVE AND HISTORICAL LOOK AT THE 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT GROWTH IN CANADA AND ALBERTA 


To fully understand the labor force in Canada it is enlightening 
to look at national growth rates. Although Canada has had one of the 
highest unemployment rates among modern industrialized nations during 
much of the past fifteen years, it nevertheless has simultaneously 
enjoyed one of the largest percentage increases in employment. Between 
1963 and 1973, employment in Canada grew a monumental 43 meee: By 
comparison, during the same period employment grew 26 percent in the 
U.S., 15 percent in Japan and 6 percent in Sweden. The large growth in 
the labor force (the employed plus the unemployed population over 15 
yents of age who are seeking employment) was attributable to high immi- 
gration and increased female participation combined with the expansion 
of the supply from the educational system and the baby boom. 

As the supply from the education sector began to decline in 1978, 
the employment growth rate also began to decline in Canada. From 1975 
to 1979 inclusive, the average annual increase in employment in Canada 
was 2.3 ee en While the growth rate in employment dropped in 
Canada during the second half of the decade, the growth rate in employ- 


ment in Alberta increased during the same period. From 1975 to 1979 in- 


EStoe istics Canada, Education, Science and Culture Division, Out 
of Schoolae, Into the Labor Force (Ottawa: Aug., 1978), p. 145. 


“statistics Canada, The Labor Force, Catalogue number 71-001, 
December, 1975-1979 (Annual averages). 
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clusive Alberta experienced an average annual increase in employment 
of 4.8 per een te more than double the rate for Canada. In projections 
of employment growth rates from 1980 to 1985 inclusive, Canadian aver- 
age, annual growth is expected to drop even further to 2.1 percent, 
while the Alberta average is anticipated to rise slightly to 4.9 per- 


cent. 


Educational Attainment of the Labor Force 

There has been a continual upgrading of the educational level of 
the labor force in Canada. Not only are young people staying in 
school longer but retiring, older persons are generally those who have 
less education. They are subsequently replaced by more educated youth. 
In particular, since 1961, there has been a massive increase in the 
Stibed of labor force entrants who have postsecondary education. In 
addition, the percentage of the Canadian labor force who possess univer- 
sity degrees has more than doubled since 1961. According to the Census 
for that year, 4.7 percent of the labor force had a university degree. 
Although the data are not precisely comparable, The Labor Force annual 
averages presented in Table 4.1 indicate that 10.7 percent of the Cana- 
dian labor force were degree holders by 1980. The most rapid period 
of growth for Canada was between 1973 and 1975 when there was a full 


two percent increase in the proportion of the labor force with university 


3 


Ibid. 
oOne Of School = Into the Labor Force, p. 146. 


onecimate prepared by Planning Secretariat, Alberta Advanced 
Education and Manpower, Feb., 1980. 
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degrees. 

By comparison, Alberta's labor force had proportionately fewer 
university educated workers as reported by the 1961 Census. This is 
probably attributable to the fact that the province was outside of the 
core manufacturing center and had a large agricultural industry. 


These two factors would tend to reduce demand for highly Skilled workers. 


TABLE 4.1 


PERCENTAGE OF THE LABOR FORCE WHO POSSESS 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES, CANADA AND ALBERTA 


CANADA ALBERTA 
7A 7%, 
June, L96L* Weed. 4.3 
June, 1973 fee) re 
1975 (average) OF 3 Sees) 
1979 (average) Oe) abyge 
1980 (average) TOs he) 


*June, 1961 is not precisely comparable to other years because the 
figure is derived from Census data. 


Sources: 
1961 Census, adjusted to conform to Labor Force Survey by Statis-— 
Giesecanada sim Out or ochool’—) Into theslabor Force yp.) 152% 


Statistics Canada, The Labor Force, Cat. + /1-001, December, 19/5, 
1979 and 1980, annual averages; June, 1973, Supplementary Survey. 


The 1970 decade brought about a reversal in the national-provincial 
Soe ay In Alberta, an increasing proportion of the labor force 
were degree holders. The rapid expansion of the oil industry and related 
petrochemical development, along with the decline in workers employed 


in agriculture, were at least partially responsible for spurring de- 
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mand for highly educated manpower. Moreover, the general economic 
slump in Canada and the relative boom in Alberta began to attract uni- 
versity graduates from across Canada into the province. The Statistics 
Canada survey of 1976 university graduates substantiates this net 
migration to Alberta. The total number of 1976 university graduates 
interviewed in Alberta in June, 1978 showed a net gain of approximately 
iat feeranrhc That is, Alberta had lost graduates to outside Canada, 
other provinces and had 160 of the sample whose residence was unknown. 
Nonetheless, in two years the province showed an 11 percent gain in 1976 
university graduates over and above those graduates from provincial 
institutions. 

It 1s expected that the increase in the educational level of the 
labor force will continue for some time to come. Alberta will probably 
show greater gains than the national average. However, it is not poss- 
ible to estimate the increase in educational level by projecting uni- 
versity output. Over time, the cumulative total of university output 
will result in an unreliable figure because of double-counting. That is, 
many leave, return and leave again. Migration is also difficult to pre- 
dict. However, it is likely that interprovincial migration to Alberta 
will continue as long as job opportunities are relatively more plenti- 
ful. The Labor Force suggests that demand for university graduates is 
high in Alberta. The following section deals with the measurement of 


labour market demand. 


Comatiseees Canada, Education, Culture and Science Division, Job 
Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates. Cat. #81 - 572E (Ottawa: 
Maxcl¥etlos)* pmea34% 
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MEASURING LABOR MARKET DEMAND FOR UNIVERSITY TRAINED MANPOWER = 


It is the intent here to explore avenues for measuring demand for uni- 
versity graduates in the market place. How does one measure whether or not 
the type of jobs available demand a university education? Are highly quali- 
fied jobs expanding to match the increase in provincial graduates as well 
as graduate in-migrants? 

First of all, there is no presently existing method of exact calcula- 
tion of labor market demand in Canada. It is apparently most difficult to 
estimate highly-qualified worker demand except in limited specialties. 

There are, however, ways of estimating labor market demand which clarify 

the links between education and the labor market. By comparing Canadian and 
Alberta data, some interesting and moderately precise information is avail- 
able. 

Mreretion" This method of estimating comparative labor demand has al- 
ready been mentioned. We can assume that the movement of graduates from 
other provinces to the Alberta labor force is one indication that there is 
a provincial market for university graduates. Setting aside the question of 
underemployment, the growth in the degree holders in the labor force suggests 
that Alberta has more "highly-qualified" job vacancies than most of the other 
provinces. Moreover, the many migrants (Tables 4.2, 4.5) who are university 
educated suggests that there are insufficient provincial university graduates 
to fill all vacancies. The shortage of graduates is probably most concen- 
trated in specific disciplines, such as engineering, which are geared to the 
economic needs of the province. Nevertheless, there are spin-offs to other 
employment fields during economic "boom" periods. An increase in population 
alone brings more demand for graduates in education, medicine, psychology, 


social work and the social sciences. 
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Unemployment. A second, rough indicator of demand is the rate 
of unemployment among university graduates. It has historically been 
the case that, with minor exceptions, the more education a person 
attains, the less his chance of involuntary unemployment. Those who 
now possess university degrees in Canada have an unemployment rate 
which is less than half the national average unemployment rate for 
the total labor force. Until recently, there was little mention of 
unemployment among university graduates. As the number of graduates 
continued to grow, some concern began to be voiced by educators about 
the problem, historically almost nonexistent, of graduate unemploy- 
ment. Whether or not it is a current problem is a matter of defini- 
tion. The Labor Force records increasing unemployment but a com- 
paratively low rate for university graduates. In addition, Canada 
has experienced a massive increase in the highly educated segment of 
the labor force. It seems logical to expect an increase in graduate 
unemployment, at least in those occupations in which supply is in- 
creasing far more rapidly than replacement demand (attrition due to re- 
signation, dismissal, retirement or death). Although Canada led the 
western industrialized world in the number of jobs created during the 
1970s, annual job creation is tied to general economic development. 
The strong expansion during 1973 and 1974 resulted in very high job 
creation rates in Canada. This was also the period of most rapid growth 
in the university-educated segment of the labor force. Since 1974, 
annual job creation has declined in Canada, producing more unemployment. 


Unemployment of university graduates tends to fluctuate with general 
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levels of unemployment but the relative position of the latter was 
fairly stable between 1975 and 1980 in both Alberta and Gapaaaee 

When the problem of graduate unemployment is viewed from the com- 
parative perspective, the relative position of university graduates 
did not deteriorate during the last half of the decade. In spite of 
the fact that large numbers of graduates were entering the labor 
force yearly, unemployment of graduates was consistently low. 

To conclude, university graduates experience low rates of unem- 
ployment across Canada, and comparatively (compared to national fig- 
ures) lower rates in the province of Alberta as recorded by The Labor 
Force. When 1976 university graduates were interviewed by province of 
qualification, Alberta had a higher percentage of employed grad- 
uates in June, 1978 than any other province in Ganndcee The data sug- 
gest that if unemployment is used as a rough indicator of demand for 
university graduates in Alberta, the province is comparatively well off. 
It not only has less general unemployment than other areas of Canada 
but appears to have less university graduate unemployment as well. 

Underemployment. It seems appropriate to introduce the topic of 
underemployment at this point since the concept is an additional way 
to measure demand for highly qualified manpower. Individuals working 
in jobs in which their training and experience are underutilized and/ 


or undervalued are defined as underemployed. Closely related is the 


‘the Lavoupreorces: Gat. 771-001, 1979-1960" 


odearietics Canada, Education, Science and Culture Division, 
"Employment of 1976 University and College Graduates" (Edmonton: User 
Advisory Services, Aug. I7, 1979) p. "13. 
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notion of a qualification spiral which is the escalation over time of 
educational requirements for jobs while the skill and knowledge needed 
to perform these jobs has not appreciably changed. The suggestion is 
that employers use formal credentials as a screening device to select 
what they assume to be the most productive and reliable workers in 
times of large supply. 

Although the presence of underemployment cannot be ignored, the 
problem is a difficult one to measure. It is simple to segregate the 
employed from the unemployed. To quantify the degree to which certain 
skills are utilized in particular jobs is far more complex. Some recent 
attempts to quantify underemployment have been made, however, with no 
standard procedure in effect. 

“The Statistics Canada June, 1978 survey classifies university grad- 
uates as underemployed if they have a job that did not require a degree. 
Using this definition, 34 percent of all 1976 graduates working full- 
time in Canada in June, 1978 were Shasteupteyed Although no overall 
comparison is made between provinces, the breakdown of underemployed by 
field of study and province suggests that Alberta does not rank signifi- 
cantly above or below the national average in graduate underemployment. 
However, the sample is too small in some occupations to make reliable 
comparisons. 

Another method has been utilized to assess underemployment. The 


10 
1975 survey of Ontario postsecondary graduates uses a salary bench 


apt Market Reality For Postsecondary Graduates, p. 134. 


Seat arintics Canada survey conducted for the Ontario Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities, September, 1975. Cited in Out of School - 
Into the Labor Force, p. 196-197. 
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mark to gauge underemployment. The federal minimum salary for trainees 
Wwitneeciree-year’ B.A.ls inut975ewasess ,960.sincreasinestomel 1s 250..tor 
those with applied science degrees. However, 24.1 percent of univer- 
Sity graduates surveyed in September, 1975, earned less than $9,000. 
annually. 

Different definitions of underemployment change the statistics but 
the phenomenon still remains. Whether in the form of low salaries or 
underutilization of skills, it is clear that underemployment is a 
problem in Canada and Alberta today. To determine the degree of under- 
employment in Alberta, however, is beyond the scope of this study. It 
1s important to recognize that the problem is one facet of labor market 
demand for university graduates that is of recent origin. It specifi- 
cally addresses the question of whether or not the type of jobs avail- 
able demand a university education. 

On the other side of the coin, of course, is the double bind in 
which students are placed. A university degree does not guarantee a 
job that will utilize the: graduate's skills, but if! he does’ not have 
a degree his chances of getting the job are further reduced. The cre- 
dentialpissotten a necessary but) notlalsutticient conditron) tory suit— 
able employment. In the end, the debate is academic. The student may 
need the degree to acquire a job even when that job does not fully 
utilize his skills or compensate him adequately. In its own right a 
qualification spiral creates a higher demand for university trained 
manpower in the market place. Like all vicious circles, once the. pro- 
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Growth in Managerial, Professional and Administrative Occupations. 

A more direct method of measuring demand for university manpower 
is to examine the growth in those occupations which generally require 
that level of education. An increase in managerial, professional and 
administrative occupations is here used to estimate the employment 
opportunities for university graduates. In The Labor Force, "Manager- 


teleerrofessional,, etc," 


includes managerial and administrative, 
natural sciences, social sciences, religion, teaching, medicine and 
health and artistic and recreational occupations. The intent is to 
determine if the increase in these occupations has been close to the 
increase in the numbers of labor force entrants with university degrees. 
That is, are the number of highly qualified jobs increasing at the 
same rate as the degreed labor force? 

There are several limitations to this approach. First, not all 
of the managerial-professional occupations require a university degree. 
Indeed, some do not demand any post-secondary training. For the major- 
ity of the occupations listed under the "managerial-professional, etc." 


category, however, a university degree has become a prerequisite. The 


occupations are listed in the Canadian Classification and Dictionary 


of Occupations and carry a skill level which denotes specific voca- 
tional preparation (SVP) and/or general educational development (GED) 
required for each occupation. (See Appendices A and Be 

A second limitation is that not all employed university grad- 


uates move into the managerial-professional group. Two graduate sur- 
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veys, however, conducted in 197374 and 1978 904 suggest that somewhere 
between 66 and 80 percent of employed, young university graduates were 
working in these occupations. 

Historical comparisons are not available as Alberta data were not 
segregated by occupation and education prior to 1975. In spite of 
these shortcomings, a comparison of the growth rates in the managerial- 
professional occupations with the growth rates in the number of labor 
force entrants with university degrees is one method to identify major 
trends in supply and demand for university graduates. 

Table 4.2 provides a recent comparison of the annual increase in 
Canada and Alberta in employment in managerial, professional and 
administrative occupations compared to the number of labor force 
entrants with a university degree. In both Canada and Alberta, there 
were more managerial-professional jobs created between 1975 and 1980 
than there were actual university graduates entering the labor force. 
However, the rate of increase (annual average percentage increase) in 
university graduates entering the labor market outstripped by a small 
margin the rate of managerial-professional job creation at both the 
national and provincial level. Nonetheless, because there was not a 
large difference in the two rates of growth and also because there were 
more occupations than graduate entrants (a larger base on which to 
calculate percentages) demand grew faster than supply in round numbers. 


ati eery, of State for Science and Technology and Statistics 
Canada, Highly Qualified Manpower Survey, 1973. 
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In addition, the job creation rate excludes replacement demand. For 
example, more than the 12,000 appropriate, new jobs were available to 
university graduates entering the Alberta labor force in 1980. 

Entrants were also able to fill those managerial-professional positions 
vacated through death, dismissal, retirement and resignation. 

In terms of a national-provincial comparison, Alberta was con- 
siderably ahead of the national averages in both the managerial-profes- 
sional job creation rate and the annual average percentage increases in 
that segment of the labor force possessing university degrees. That is, 
the growth in both areas over the five years was higher in Alberta. 
Moreover, the gap between the number of jobs created and the annual 
average number of labor force entrants was wider in Alberta during this 
time period. There were seemingly more jobs available for a propor- 
tionately smaller number of university-educated labor force entrants 
than were at the national level. Averaged annually, some 8,000 candi- 
dates competed for 14,000 managerial-professional jobs created in Alberta 
as well as for similar jobs vacated through normal attrition. Nationally, 
however, 61,000 yearly graduates competed for 86,000 newly-created mana- 
gerial-type jobs yearly. Competition for the appropriate available jobs 
among Alberta university graduates was thus less than on the national 
scene. 

In Alberta there appears to have been an improvement in managerial- 
professional job opportunities between 1975 and 1980. There were 78,000 
Rrerereicy graduates in the Alberta labor force in 1975 while 161,000 of 
the labor force were employed in managerial-professional occupations 


(83,000 more than university graduates). By 1980, there were 118,000 
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degree holders and 231,000 jobs, or, an excess of 113,000 appropriate 
jobs over degree holders in the labor jones? 

One of the shortcomings of this analysis is that jobs that do 
not require a university degree are included in the managerial profes- 
Sional category. Although the vast majority of the occupations listed 
in the Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations in the 
managerial-professional-major groups carry a prerequisite degree, 
others do not. Among those that do not are jobs that employ large 
numbers of workers, such as the technicians, nurses and nursing assist- 
ants employed in the medical and health field. Many of the occupations, 
including chemists, engineers, architects, physicists, geologists, agri- 
culturists, biologists and systems analysts have support technicians 
who eaten nly carry credentials from non-university, postsecondary 
institutions. We can conclude that the competition for the managerial- 
professional occupations includes other postsecondary graduates as well 
as those possessing university degrees. The labor force in 1979 and 
1980 had roughly an equal number of workers holding university degrees 
as postsecondary certificates or dap eine While there was a fairly 
large annual average percentage increase in the number of labor force 
entrants with university degrees over the 1975 to 1980 period, there was 
not a corresponding increase in the number of postsecondary certifi- 
cates or diplomas. Therefore, if all postsecondary graduates (column 6 


in Table 4.2) are included, the annual rate of increase in postsecond- 


tore Labor Force (Cat. # 71-001), December 1975-1980, annual aver- 


ages. 


onde December, 1979 and 1980. 
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ary entrants to the Alberta labour force was less than the annual rate 
of increase in managerial-professional occupations. Job opportunities 
for postsecondary graduates were steadily improving over the five year 
period. If the relative rates of increase were to continue over time, 
the excess of appropriate eee over postsecondary candidates would 
continue to increase and the general tendency would be higher demand 
for a diminishing supply of highly qualified workers. 

Worthy of further discussion is this obvious alteration in the 
type Of credentials that labor force entrants-in Alberta (as well as 
in the remainder of Canada) possess. The numbers of university grad- 
uates have greatly increased while those possessing other postsecond- 
ary diplomas and certificates have remained static during the five 
peeeor oT 0 ae There were 122,000 labor force members with postsecond- 
aby cece1ricaces in}lt975 but only 1235000 by 1980 (in 19795 they had 
actually declined to 110,000 - less than the 116,000 university grad- 
uates in the labor force in the same EG What are the logical 
explanations for such a trend? One possibility would be declining 
numbers of graduates from Alberta colleges and technical institutes. 
Such has not been the case. There have been yearly increases in the 
numbers of non-university, postsecondary graduates with over three 
thousand yearly by the miaZ19 76s" A second plausible explanation 


would be that more college and technical graduates do not join the 


labor force. However, there was also an estimated decline in the 


teres 51980. 


eae Market Reality for Post-Secondary Graduates, p. 116. 
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total population, both labor force members and non-labor force members, 
who held these postsecondary credentials. 

Why, then, are large numbers of new, postsecondary graduates not 
inflating either population or labor force statistics? Out-migra- 
tion does not explain the loss since at least one study during the 
period indicated that Alberta had a small net gain in college grad- 
ea, The answer may logically lie in the concept of a qualifica- 
tion spiral. It appears that many college graduates are continuing on 
to university or are subsequently leaving the labor force to obtain 
sige degrees. This would also explain why the university degree 
segment of the labor force increased so rapidly. It may well be that 
some of the newly-created managerial-professional positions do not 
demand the knowledge or skill acquired through university training but 
employers have raised the educational prerequisites for attaining these 
jobs. This qualification spiral may draw students into the university 
system because the higher credentials open new job opportunities 
ahetess or not the training is essential for job skills. Moreover, an 
additional incentive may lie in the knowledge that other postsecondary 
graduates, on the average, earn less than university aS 

This analysis does not reveal the exact nature of the new jobs 
created. Were they mostly the managerial and professional jobs de- 
manding university training? This would explain the much larger in- 
crease in university degrees. It is more likely, however, that there 


were also increases in those technical-type jobs generally filled by 
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college graduates. For example, new engineering jobs also bring in- 
creased demand for engineering technologists. Again, one is led to 
conclude that a qualification spiral is pulling more university grad- 
uates into occupations that were formerly the domain of alternate post- 
secondary graduates. 

In summary, it would appear that the growth in managerial, profes- 
sional and administrative occupations has been greater than the growth 
in actual university graduates entering the labor force in both Canada 
and Alberta. Thus, earlier dire predictions about the future oversupply 
of university graduates relative to highly-qualified occupations have 
not materialized, at least not to the extent predicted. There are sever- 
al historical reasons why extreme predictions about the state of the 
Labor market for university graduates have not come true. Briefly, 
they include: 

1. The job creation rate in Canada remained higher for manager- 

ial-professional occupations than for the overall labor 
force. In Alberta, the 1970 decade spawned very large in- 
creases in these occupations. 

2. Although the annual output from universities continued to 

grow, the rate of growth began to slow during the early 1970s. 
The annual percentage increase in labor force entrants with 
university degrees did not mushroom to the extent predicted 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

3. The annual rate of increase in the. number of labor force 


entrants with postsecondary graduation was less than the 
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annual rate of managerial-professional job creation during 

the last half of the 1970s. With almost no growth in the 

labor force possessing alternate postsecondary credentials, 

university students were not competing with these other 
graduates. A decade earlier, between 1966 and 1971, there 

was an average annual percentage increase in labor force 

entrants with postsecondary graduation of 12 percent in 

chan aaeee Alberta seemed to follow a pattern resembling 

the national one during this time period. The sudden re- 

duction in this postsecondary rate of growth tended to main- 

tain a better labor market for graduates than the earlier 
prophecies had predicted. The increase in labor force mem- 
bers with degrees relative to other postsecondary graduation 
suggests that there may be a qualification spiral, however. 

In conclusion, labor market demand in Canada, when measured in 
the manner employed here, remained high for university graduates 
into the current decade. The numbers of managerial-professional 
jobs created in Alberta far exceeded the number of university grad- 
uates in the labor force competing for these occupations. In 
Alberta, employment opportunities actually improved between 1975 
and 1980. 

In the earlier supply chapter, it was suggested that potential 
university students may be guided in their career path by perceived 
notions about the labor market. Thus, some people speculate that 


F OWE of School - Into the. Labor Force, p. 155. 
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the enrolment declines that were recorded in Alberta universities 
during the last half of the 1970s were in fact a response by students 
to reduced labor market opportunities. It would appear that if all 
highly qualified occupations (defined as '"managerial-professional, 
etc.") are lumped together, occupations for graduates were expanding 
in Alberta. Thus, while enrolments in provincial universities were 
shrinking, opportunities for obtaining suitable employment were grow- 
ing in the province. If students were guided by their perceptions 
about the labor market, it is possible that their perceptions were 


not entirely accurate. 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT GROWTH AND LABOR 


MARKET DEMAND IN CANADA AND ALBERTA 


[terse apparent-—tiat,. compared to cthermnations, Canada bas ex— 
perienced a very large growth in employment over the past twenty years. 
Not only has the labor force expanded tremendously but there has been 
a large increase in the educational level of the labor force. The 
percentage of the latter who are university graduates more than doubled 
over the past two decades. This rapid expansion led to speculation 
about the elasticity of demand for highly educated manpower in Canada. 
Certain questions arose, such as, will the highly qualified occupa- 
tional sector continue to expand at a rate that is sufficient to 
absorb increasing numbers of university graduates? More specific to 
this research was the question of demand for university graduates in 
Alberta relative to the remainder of Canada. 


The main obstacle facing researchers is the lack of a direct and 
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precise method to measure labor market demand. Some of the indirect 
ways of estimating demand for highly qualifed manpower include those 
previously discussed: in-migration, unemployment among the educated 
and underemployment in which an individual's training is under- 
utilized and/or undervalued. In terms of in-migration of university 
graduates to Alberta, the conclusion reached was that the influx 
during the late 1970s was an indication of comparatively more job 
opportunities here than in most of the remainder of Canada. 

Unemployment trends suggest particular interpretations. First, 
university graduate unemployment is low in both Canada and Alberta 
when compared to general rates of unemployment. Second, between 
1975 and 1980 general rates of unemployment for university graduates 
did not increase. Finally, the rate of unemployment among university 
graduates is lower in Alberta than at the national level. This evi- 
dence suggests that demand for graduates is not deteriorating and 
that it is higher in Alberta due to the recent economic boom. The 
data on underemployment are incomplete but they do point to the pre- 
sence of. a qualification spiral that is prevalent in all provinces 
including Alberta. 

A more direct method of measuring demand for university trained 
manpower is the analysis of the growth in managerial, professional 
and administrative occupations. The "managerial-professional, etc." 
job creation rate when compared to the number of university graduate 
labor force entrants suggests that demand has remained high during 
the latter half of the 1970s. Job creation in Alberta has outstripped 


the national rate and has remained well above the number of labor force 
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entrants with degrees. 


These findings are not unexpected in the context of the world 


systems model. 


The final four pages of Chapter 2 contained a detailed 


list of propositions or expectations which the model would suggest for 


Albena. 


Several of these tenets seem to be confirmed by the fore- 


going data on labor force changes. 


Tenet 


Tenet 


Tenet 


Tenet 


Lg 


a) 


b) 


e) 


That during the expansion period in the world capital- 
ist system Alberta's peripheral position to a central 

Canadian core would suggest economic as well as cult- 

ural dominance including: 


General Canadian economic growth producing similar 
patterns of supply and demand for university educated 
Manpower across Canada. 


Highest demand in the more developed core producing 
"brain drain" phenomenon from Alberta to central 
Canada. 


Cultural dominance in which periphery accepts prevailing 
core rationale for higher educational expansion. 


That the contraction period in the world capitalist 
system has brought an unanticipated economic surge to 
Alberta's relative position in the Canadian mini-world 
system. Alberta is now a strong semi-periphery in 
which unique labor market trends might be anticipated. 


That labor market growth in Alberta has been, for 
economic reasons, consistently high including the 
">rofessional" or university trained market. 


That high labor market demand for university trained 
manpower in Alberta, coupled with lowered demand in 
other areas of Canada, should bring professional migra- 
tion to Alberta - a reverse brain drain to a strong 
semi-periphery. 


Prior to the 1970s and during the expansion period in the world 


capitalist 


system, Alberta patterns of supply and demand generally 


followed those trends prevalent in central Canada. As tenet I in 


Chapter III dictates, there was a general prevailing Canadian rationale 
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for higher educational expansion which was bolstered by the large in- 
creases in employment in Canada during the 1960s. It was expected that 
a "brain drain" from Alberta to the stronger central core was prevalent. 
Table 4.1 does indicate that there were fewer university educated 
members of the labor force in Alberta compared to Canada when expressed 
as percentages. However, this may have been due to the fact that a 
lower percentage of the Alberta population sought university degrees. 
The economic changes during the contraction period in the world system 
have given Alberta an unanticipated economic surge. The data in Tables 
4. and’4.2 suggest that, whether or not there was a “brain—drain™ to 
central Canada in the 1960s, there appears to be a reverse brain-drain 
to Alberta during the 1970s. The labor force in the province has gained 
fan more university graduates than the provincial university output 
during the last decade. Thus, the work force is comparatively better 
educated than the general national labor force with a larger percentage 
of degree holders. This lends support to tenet 8 from the world systems 
model: that higher labor market demand in Alberta coupled with enered 
demand in other areas of Canada should bring professional migration to 
Alberta. 

Additional confirmation for tenets 2 and 3 from the model is pro- 
vided by the foregoing analysis. In particular, labor force growth in 
Alberta has been very rapid including the university educated segment of 
that work force. Moreover, the labor market trends in Alberta during 
the last half of the 1970s were unique in Canada demonstrating the eco- 


nomic upsurge that was noticeably absent in most of the other provinces. 
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In conclusion, this section was an attempt to compare labor force 
growth as well as demand for university graduates in Canada and Alberta. 
In so doing, The Labor Force was the prime source cited and it is the 
main ongoing, statistical update of Canada's work force. However, ane: 
Labor Force ages not provide a breakdown of the growth in specific 
occupations or even in occupational groups by province. Therefore, one 
is not able to use this source of data to provide a finer estimate of 
labor market demand for specific disciplines. Yet, it is vital to get 
a more refined category than "managerial-professional, etc."' A large 
miocseves aE one field may well mask several areas where there is an 
oversupply of professionals. 

The following sections of this chapter will focus mainly on 
Alberta and will include: demand, as measured by an occupational fore- 
casting model, for major groups of occupations and the relationship of 
related university supply to these discipline groups. In addition, a 
similar comparison of supply and demand for specific occupations will be 


made. 
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MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUP DEMAND 


The object of this section is to prepare a more precise break- 
down of demand for major groups of occupations and to relate the 
available university supply to this demand. Not all occupations 
grow at the same rate over a period of time. The attempt is to 
clarify demand for major groups of occupations in Alberta since 
1975 and to project demand to 1985, the year in which today's high 
school seniors will begin to emerge from university. Demand is esti- 
mated in COFOR, The Canadian Occupational Forecasting Procrannce Le 
provides a discipline breakdown of employment prospects for students 
already enroled in the university system. To relate supply to this 
demand, the number of graduates from major group disciplines in 
Alberta universities since 1975 will be compared to the estimated 
labor market demand during the same time frame. 

The measurement of demand or occupational requirements used in 
this section is produced by the Canada Department of Employment and 
Immigration with the cooperation of the respective provinces. The 
methodology of COFOR, The Canadian Occupational Forecasting Program, 
follows the manpower requirements approach developed in the early 
1960s by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
It is a computerized system based on the employment projections for 


69 industries. 


eeieein Employment and Immigration, Labor Market Supply and 
Demand Analysis Division, Occupational Requirements to 1985:COFOR 
(Ottawa: January, 1981). 
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Puture level's of industrial output are forecast, along 

with the employment levels, then employment is divided 

into requirement for specific occupational groups. COFOR 

links output and employment growth for 69 industrial 

sectors to a general medium-term forecast of the Canadian 

economy. Occupational profiles of the industries, as 

measured in the 1971 Census and in the 1975 Occupational 

Employment Survey, are then used to convert projected 

industry employment levels into estimates of require- 

ments for some 496 occupational groups.2l 
In addition to net job creation from industrial growth, COFOR also 
estimates probable deaths and withdrawals for each occupational 
group. They do this by computing the age/sex profile of each industry 
from the Census and consulting mortality tables prepared by Statistics 
Canada. Regional variations in the model are prepared by Regional 
Economic Services of Employment and Immigration in conjunction with 
interested provincial government personnel. Thus, provincial fore- 
casts are generated. 

COFOR is here used to estimate the degree to which demand in 
major groups of occupations is related to the numbers of Alberta 
graduates in these disciplines who move directly into the Alberta 
Tabor ror ces 

There are limitations involved in the use of this model. In 
the first place, it is a forecast of occupational requirements, an 
econometric model which is an imperfect method of describing rela- 
tionships between labor market and economic variables. It is not 
comparable to The Labor Force where estimates are derived from 


monthly surveys of a sample of the labor force in Canada. Allowing 


for sampling error,the latter survey describes the current state of 
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the labor market with reasonable precision. The figures presented 
through COFOR are not actual but are the projected estimates gener- 
ated from the model. 

The COFOR model was first used in 1975. Thus, there are no 
historical comparisons available prior to this date. In addition, 
although Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower published Alberta 
forecasts for 1975, Employment and Immigration in Ottawa abandoned 
efforts to generate forecasts for highly qualified manpower. The 
Director of Strategic Policy and Planetree reports that there are 
more difficulties involved in forecasting highly qualified jobs than 
there are in forecasting medium and low skilled occupations. Part of 
the difficulty lies in the relationship of the occupations to the 69 
industries. For example, in preparing the Ottawa forecasts, all veter- 
inarians were relegated to the agricultural industry, and there was 
an anticipated drop in output from the agricultural sector. As a 
result, projected requirements for veterinarians were very low. How- 
ever, many veterinarians work outside of the agricultural industry 
die pEivate | UrbDaneclinics, andsanimal hospitals. Joincesit 15) some= 
times difficult to link highly qualified manpower to specific indus- 
tries, input from professional associations about their membership 
is solicited by those generating the forecasts. 

An additional limitation is that the model links employment 
growth to a medium-term forecast of the Canadian economy. A slow- 
down or upturn over an extended period (several years, given that the 

Serie phone conversation in March, 1981 with the Director, 


Strategic Policy and Planning, Department of Employment and Immi- 
gration, Ottawa. 
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model is medium term) can occur. These economic changes can thus 
render incorrect the key assumptions about economic growth under 
which the projections are generated. 

Two sets of requirements are cited in this research, those re- 
leased in 1976 by Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower as well 
as The Alberta Regional Economic Services (Employment and Immigra- 
tion) in consultation with Alberta Advanced Education COFOR require- 
ments released in January, 1981. The first set was to cover the 
period 1975 to 1982 but energy-related and demographic developments 
necessitated the generation of the latter set of requirements, 1979 
to 1985. The major groups of occupations from the earlier fore- 
castsmare isolated first. 


" category is subdivided in 


The "managerial-professional, etc.' 
Table 4.3 into seven major groups of highly qualified occupations: 
managerial-administrative; natural sciences, engineering and mathe- 
matics; social science; religion; teaching; medicine and health; 
arts and recreation. The Canadian Classification and Dictionary of 
Occupations ae code numbers identify the major groups (see Appendix ¢ 
for a four-digit breakdown of occupations). The vast majority of 
highly qualified jobs are concentrated in four major groups: manager- 


ial-administrative, natural and applied sciences, teaching and medi- 


cine and health. It is in these four fields that requirements over 


e canada Employment and Immigration, Annual Guide 1978-79. For 
a detailed breakdown of 7-digit occupations refer to Volumes 1 and 
2, Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations (Ottawa: 
Information Canada, 1971) The latter identifies and describes about 
25,000 occupations. 
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the seven year interval are estimated to be the greatest. In terms of 
percentage increases, medical and managerial occupations were antici- 
pated to show the highest gains, both demanding new recruits (column 

5, requirements) approximating more than 20,000 between 1975 and 1982. 

It was generally felt by those’ generating the COFOR forecasts 

that rapid changes in the Canadian economy rendered the 1975 forecasts 
for Alberta prematurely inaccurate. In particular, researchers con- 
cluded that highly qualified requirements were under-estimated for cer- 
tain major groups of occupations. In general, the total "managerial- 


" segment was expected to have larger requirements 


professional, etc.' 
than estimated in COFOR 1975. New forecasts from the model were re- 
leased in 1981 using 1979 as the initial or base year of the forecast. 
COFOR 1979 to 1985 is contained in Table 4.4 and outlines requirements 
for the same major groups of occupations. As indicated in column l, 
the employment in 1979 had already surpassed the earlier projections 
Lore 1962) in 5 of the 7 major groups. The two exceptions were social 
sciences and medicine, the latter having had a projection in 1975 sug- 
gesting unusually large growth. In theSe areas demand was much 

greater than had been forecast and the new expectations were due pri- 
marily to the energy-related and demographic developments in the pro- 
vince. A moderate to high growth rate is expected for the major groups 
of occupations up to 1985. Because Alberta projections are designed 


to fit the economy of the province, the rapid growth of the last half 


of the 1970s is expected to temper little up to 1985. Alberta employ- 


cerutaraaeron obtained in an interview with Lynn Tait, Manpower 
Planning, Planning Secretariat, Dept. of Advanced Education and Man- 
power. 
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ment growth is anticipated to remain well ahead of the remainder of 
Canada as shown in column 7 of Table 4.4. 

Both Alberta COFOR runs projected a healthy increase in most major 
groups in the managerial-professional category. Religion, which con- 
stitutes a small segment of total employment, was an exception. The 
newer projections (COFOR 1979-1985) show a decline in demand for re- 
ligious occupations. The other areas, however, were expected to show 
increases in expansion demand which, when added to replacement demand, 
would keep requirements fairly high. 

To summarize, the COFOR estimates of occupational requirements 
for Alberta suggest that jobs for the highly qualified grew very 
Rapid Gveintheslatter partsor the l9/0le swithsonly:a slight modera— 
tion in growth anticipated in 1985. This differs from general Canadian 
trends in which highly qualified employment is expected to grow at a 
significantly slower pace than in the past and lower than average for 
all skill levels from 1979 to 1985. 

The model estimates, while not directly comparable to The Labor 
Force, 4 suggest the same general trends for Alberta. Since The Labor 
Force is based on regular surveys of a sample of the work force, it 
appears that the COFOR methodology produces estimates which are reason- 
ably close to the actual labor force growth rates. If anything, the 
model is conservative in underestimating the rate of growth in the 
managerial-professional sector. Its projections for the total sector 
are consistently below those published in The Labor Force. 

One point that is emphasized in the major group breakdown in 


occupations from COFOR is the between-discipline variation in employ- 
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ment. Some major groups constitute a very small percentage of the 
total highly qualified labor force so that even large percentage in- 
creases in employment do not amount to large numbers of new workers 
being absorbed into these occupations. On the other hand, some major 
groups employ large numbers of workers to begin with. When there are 
generous increases in demand in these fields, they may absorb many 
thousands of workers in a given year. In the case of the managerial- 
adiiingetrative G.C.),0.. code ll and G.C.D.0.8 code:21,.) the natural, and 
applied sciences, the COFOR estimates indicate both a large number of 
initial workers coupled with hefty increases in requirements. Supply 
to these areas would need to be very high to satisfy demand. 

These optimistic COFOR forecasts for the highly qualified work 
force are based on a medium-term economic forecast for Alberta. If 
the economic assumptions under which the forecasts are generated are 
not borne out, changes or new forecasts would become necessary. It 
appears that the premature release of the second COFOR (1979-1985) was 
attributable to more rapid economic expansion than previously antici- 
pated which rendered the COFOR 1975-1982 too conservative. One poss- 
ible source of change which could affect the 1979-1985 COFOR is con- 
tained in the world systems tenet number nine: 

That cultural and economic dominance by the core will con- 
tinue to be manifested by a drive for "internal consolida- 

tion" with more balanced Canadian growth. Power struggles 

between core and semi-periphery may possibly mitigate demand 

for skilled manpower in Alberta as core asserts economic 

dominance, possibly through resource taxation. 


In hindsight, it is evident that a current slowdown in the Albertan 


economy in 1981 was attributable to national-provincial energy debates, 
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as well as other economic factors, which carried over several months 
and had a noticeable impact on the Alberta labor force. It is pre- 
cisely these unpredictable events which tend to alter projections of 
labor force demand. 

With estimates of worker demand established, attention is now 
turned to highly qualified worker supply. The following section 
deals with Alberta university degree output available to the provin- 


Cials labor force. 


UNIVERSITY OUTPUT (SUPPLY) 


It is the intent of this research to relate Alberta supply to 
demand for university-trained manpower in Alberta. Does the supply from 
Alberta sources approximate Alberta demand for the major groups of 
occupations listed in Tables 4.3 and 4.47 

The total degree output from the universities in Alberta for the 


five years 1975 to 1979 inclusive is contained ian Table 475. 


TABLE 4.5 
TOTAL ALBERTA DEGREES* GRANTED, 1975 to 1979 


1975 | 1976 OT ee Soyo = eto; omens oral Annual 
| | Average 
| 7167 70S aan 30 fe) 52 Oe 02 TL sol. 7500 


Source: Statistics Canada, Universities: Enrolments and Degrees, Cat.# 
SIl=204 3 19/5-1979'. 


*Excludes Diplomas and Certificates. 
Future supply from the universities is anticipated to drop slightly 
ag a result of the enrolment declines in the late’ 19/0s. Because 1930- 


81 Alberta university enrolments showed a small increase and yearly in- 
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TABLE 4.6 


PROJECTED TOTAL ALBERTA DEGREES GRANTED, 1980-1982 


| 1980 1981 oom Annual 
Average | 


7471 


(7593 | 7480 7340 


t 


Source: Statistics Canada, Advance Statistics of Education, 1981-82. 
Cat.wieol—-220. August, 1981. 


creases are anticipated at least until 1982-83 7° there will again be 
an expected increase in degrees granted after the normal lag period. 
Thus, the annual average of 7500 total degrees granted between 1975 
and 1979 is likely to remain a realistic estimate of the annual average 
total degree output from the universities in Alberta until 1985 al- 
though there are as yet no advance statistics for 1983-1985. 

There are some changes in the degree output by area of special- 
ization. However, the average annual supply from universities, while 
subject to short term fluctuation, is not anticipated to change sig- 


nificantly over the ten year period. 


Alberta Degrees By Field of Specialization 
To compare supply to demand for specific occupations and occupa- 
tional groups, it is necessary to tabulate the degree output in the 
province by area of specialization. The Statistics Candace eae 


cation of graduates is altered slightly to conform to actual work per- 


ee oreris tice Canada, Advance Statistics of Education, 1981-82, 
Cat mole 0p Aug see 98 Ligrip.0 12 ON 


porecieics Canada, Universities: Enrolments and Degrees, Cat- 
alogue Number 81-204, Annual. 
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formed which is the basis of the occupational group listing in The 
Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations. That is, cer- 
tain fields are removed from a particular category to another in order 
to fit into the appropriate major group of occupations. For example, 
Statistics Canada's Universities: Enrolments and Degrees includes com- 
merce as a subspecialty under "Social Sciences."" However, in the 
COFOR major groups, those occupations most frequently filled by busi- 
ness and commerce graduates are listed according to the actual work 
performed which is in major group 11: managerial, administrative and 
related occupations. Social science occupations include law, psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, social work, anthropology, geography 
and political science and constitute major group 23. Table 4.7 is a 
five year breakdown of Alberta degrees granted by field of special- 
ization. 

Although there were 37,501 degrees granted during the five years, 
this does not represent the number of new labor force entrants with 
university degrees. To calculate the supply available to the labor 
force, several factors must be considered. 

1. The output of degrees granted from the universities subject to 
aALCrition® 

2. The reserve pool of university-trained manpower who reside in the 
province but are not in the labor force. A certain percentage of 
this group enter or re-enter the labor force yearly. 

3. An additional factor, mainly excluded from this research, is the 


university-trained migrants entering the province. 
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University Output 


Not all of the provincial university graduates are potentially 
available to the labor force. Therefore, a simple comparison of 
degrees granted from provincial institutions to COFOR demand esti- 
mates would not be a true supply-demand picture. However, there are 
now some data on graduates from which to estimate the university 
actrifioneratio. In particular, the ssurveysote.976 praduatssce can 
serve as a benchmark from which to calculate the numbers of Alberta 
university graduates who actually enter the labor market in Alberta. 
Although it is only a one-shot study and it would be preferable to 
have repeated surveys of postsecondary graduates, it is a comprehen- 
Sive survey of fairly recent graduates. In Canada, it is the main 
document which illuminates the movement of graduates into the labor 
market. 

Every year, each group of graduates from Alberta universities 
have certain people who do not proceed to seek employment in the 
Alberta labor force. They include: 

1. Foreign students. These are the non-landed immigrants on 

student visas, otherwise referred to as student visitors. 
Foreign students were excluded from the Statistics Canada 
survey of 1976 graduates. However, a fairly consistent 
percentage of enrolments at the two largest universities 

in Alberta have been foreign students over the 1970 decade. 


From a high of 6./ percent,in 19/5-/6, approximately 5.3 


og 
Statistics Canada, Labor Market Reality for Postsecondary 
Graduates, March, 1981. 
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percent of U. of Calgary and U. of Alberta students combined 
were student visitors in 1979-80.7° It is assumed that a 
Similar ratio would apply to the number of degrees granted. 
The estimate used here is 6 percent of Alberta graduates 

are foreign students returning to their home country. 

2. Interprovincial migrants. Of the 1976 graduates receiving 
degrees in Alberta, 10.2 percent were Canadians interviewed 
in other provinces of Canada in June, 1978.7? Thatvecs. 

89.8 percent of Alberta degree output were interviewed in the 
province. It is assumed that included in the 10.2 percent 
who leave are graduating students from other provinces re- 
turning home and Albertans who have accepted employment in 
other provinces. 

3. Moved outside Canada. /&¢& fairly large number of Alberta 1976 
graduates (the largest among the nine provinces in the survey) 
moved outside Canada, 7.8 percent. This represents 7.8 per- 
cent of all graduates whose residence was known and is thus 
likely to be understated. There were 2.6 percent of Alberta 
graduates in the "residence unknown" category. Some of these 
probably live outside Canada. Therefore, approximately 8 per- 


cent of graduates are estimated to be in the "moved outside 


Canada" group for present purposes. 


aiaivecs ity of Alberta, Data Book, p. LUG University of Calgary | 
PacteBbooks=p 67. 


as Gabi tile Canada, "Employment of 1976 University and College 
Graduates filypnil19 
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4. Not looking for a job. These are graduates who because of 
illness, family responsibility, going to school, no interest 
or other reasons are not seeking employment. Among 1976 
Alberta graduates, 12.8 percent were not looking for a job 
one month after graduation. This percentage was reduced to 
8.4 percent over the two year interval between graduation 
and interview but the earlier figure is adopted because it 
would include more students continuing on in university in 
graduate, diploma or professional programs. 

Although the above percentages require regular review and fur- 
ther research, they are adopted as realistic estimates of the current 
trends. If the total of the Alberta graduates NOT available for entry 
to the Alberta labor force is subtracted from the total degree output ,* 
the resulting figure is the new supply from Alberta universities to 
the labor force. Expressed as percentages in Table 4.8, in a given 
year an estimated 63 percent of the degree output in Alberta enters 
the Alberta labor force (those working or seeking employment one month 
after graduation). For the four reasons listed, approximately 37 per- 
cent of the Alberta degree output does not proceed directly to the 
Alberta labor force. 

It is suggested that the above estimates are subject to revision 
with continuing research. However, it is currently reasonable to 
calculate the yearly degree supply to the labor force at a ratio of 


.63 to provincial degree output. That figure will be adopted for the 


* Statistics Canada does not count heads for degrees granted. 
Instead, they tabulate the number of degrees awarded. Thus, there is 
a possibility of double counting when students are awarded more than 
one degree in a year. 
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TABLE 4.8 


SUPPLY OF ALBERTA DEGREE OUTPUT TO THE 
ALBERTA LABOR FORCE-RETENTION RATE 


Percent 
NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED 100 
Less 
1. Foreign Students Ome 
2. Interprovincial Out-Migration LO? 
3. Moved Outside Canada 8.0 
4. Not Looking for Job (one month 
after graduation) 128 
SIMO) 
ATTRITION RATE SO 
Supply as a Percentage of Degrees Granted* 
Retention Rate 6320 


*Excludes diplomas and certificates granted from universities. 


supply-demand comparisons throughout this chapter. 
Reserve Manpower Pool 

In Alberta there is a large group of university graduates who are 
not part of the labor force. When conditions are favorable to these 
graduates, many enter or re-enter the labor force. It would appear 
that more graduates elected to join the Alberta labor force during the 
period between 1975 and 1980. The participation rate for graduates 
rose from’S2s4¥percentbins 1975 to 85.5 percent "in 19800" Thateis , sa 
higher percentage of the university educated population became partici- 
pants in the labor force in 1980. While The Labor Force gives regular 
provincial estimates about the size of this reserve manpower pool, two 


problems remain unsolved. In the first place, it is not possible to 
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segregate those trained in Alberta institutions from the reserve pool 

to satisfy the requirement for provincial supply source only. Second, 

it is difficult to determine the numbers from this group who yearly 
enber orjgre-cuter the laboreforce., In 19/5. wthere were an estimated 
eeAgOgemni versity graduates who were not in the labor force. Since the 
Loken study, Projecting K-12 Teacher Supply and Demand in Alberta, 
adopted an estimate that 20 percent of the reserve pool made a decision 
to join the labor force at a later date, the same guess is used in this 
research. The re-entrants probably diminished annually between 1975 

and 1980, however, since the degreed labor force increased at a much 
faster rate than did the reserve pool of graduates. That is, either 
higher demand or economic necessity appeared to be diminishing reserves 
over time. In 1975, it is guessed that approximately 3400 (20%) of the 
graduate reserves entered the labor force and that this number diminished 
by about 10 percent annually. No attempt is made to estimate the Alberta 
educated members of this group. The distribution of the re-entrants 
across disciplines is assumed to be proportionate to their numbers at 
graduation. For example, education graduates represent 34 percent of 


all graduates as well as re-entrants. 


Not in Managerial or Professional Occupations 


Finally, not all people with university degrees enter highly quali- 
fied occupations. Many find employment in sales, clerical or other 


occupations. Roughly one third of the degree graduates from the 1976 


20s a eWertes Canada, The Labor Force, Annual Averages, 1975 (De- 
cCember 1950), pez. 
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autien were not in» the major groups 1istedmins laples=4.oeand04.4, 

The 1973 Highly Qualified Manpower Survey~- found that a smaller pro- 
portion, roughly 20 percent, of young graduates were in sales, cleri- 
cal or other occupations. The figure adopted for use here is that 70 
percent of degree graduates move into managerial-professional occupa- 


(ETLGINS 
SUMMARY OF SUPPLY FACTORS 


To calculate the supply of Alberta degree holders into the major 
groups of occupations listed in Tables 4.3 and 4.4 would require the 


following formula: 


ALBERTA rhe Nae titer g 
SUPPLY ~ (05 A.D.G.9 +). 208RP (diminishings10,,annually) 
xa OM. Ee 
Where: A.D.G. = Alberta Degrees Granted 
Rec = Reserve Pool of Degree Holders 
Dare = Managerial-Professional segment of the 
labor force estimated to be 7/0 percent 
of labor force entrants with university 
degrees. : 
oa 


Job Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates, p. 381. 


Statistics Canada, Science and Culture Division. 
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ALBERTA SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR 
MANAGERIAL~PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 


The main objective of this section is to compare the supply cal- 
culated according to Sauer netics. 4 coat formula to the demand esti- 
mates emanating initially from the first COFOR 1975-1982 (Table 4.3). 
Table 4.9 provides such a comparison. Some explanatory statements 
about this table are necessary. In the first place, the data are 
averaged yearly for both supply and demand. This is done to limit the 
time frame from 1975 to 1979, the last year when graduations from 
Alberta universities have been published by Statistics Canada. Al- 
though the COFOR estimates are averaged in Table 4.9, it should be 
remembered that the model was designed to cover a seven year interval, 
recognizing that there are year to year fluctuations and variations 
in demand. 

Column 1 in Table 4.9 presents average yearly requirements, the sum 
of expansion demand and replacement demand (see Table 4.3). Columns 
2, 3 and 4 represent supply. In column 2, the university degree output 
is subject to the aforementioned retention ratio. The listed figures 
are the supply available to the labor force after attrition. Allow- 
ance is made for the fact that approximately 70 percent of the labor 
force entrants with university degrees enter the managerial-professional 
occupational categories. Column 3 is the estimated reserve re-entrants 
(20% of the reserve pool, diminishing 10% annually, multiplied by .70). 
Column 4 is the sum of 2 and 3. 

The final column, 5, is the average yearly supply-demand imbalance 


or supply minus demand. A negative number implies a supply shortage, a 
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positive number indicates a supply surplus. 

The supply in Table 4.9 is adapted to correspond to the occupa- 
tional categories from The Canadian Classification and Dictionary of 
Occupations, that is, on the basis of work performed. This is done to 
correct the problems encountered in matching university output to 
C.C.D.0. Code 11, managerial and administrative occupations. Along 
with commerce and business programs which are directly related, some 
graduates from all other occupational categories actually do managerial 
and administrative work. Included in C.C.D.0. Code 11 are managers and 
administrators of teaching, medicine and health, engineering, social 
science and other fields. Not all occupational groups, however, seem 
to-.require the same percentage of administrators. For example, while 
15 percent of social scientists are often engaged in managerial and 
administrative work, only 2.7 percent of those in medicine and health 
work as Rimi scrarorcns To get around the problem of this very gen- 
eral category which cross-cuts other fields, it was decided to use an 
estimate derived from The Job Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates. 
Among 1976 Alberta university degree graduates who were employed full- 
time in 1978, 6.8 percent found senior and middle management occupa- 
tions and 8.1 percent were employed in management support occupations, 
(accountants, auditors, financial and personnel officers, Sey There- 
fore, roughly 15 percent of labor force entrants with degrees are assumed 

or HeSe figures are derived from The Job Market Reality for Post- 


secondary Graduates and represent the 1976 graduate distribution in 
managerial-administrative positions. 


org Job Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates, p. 97. 
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to enter C.C.D.0. Code 11 and the latter supply figure for degree output 
in column 2, averaged yearly at 709, constitutes that 15 percent. To 
avoid some double counting, commerce degrees are subtracted from the 
social sciences category. The majority of 1976 commerce graduates ob- 
tained mjobsin«C 4G. D 20iCode Taw Reserve re-entrants to C.C.D.O. 

Code 11 also represent 15 percent of total re-entrants. 

Because C.C.D.0. Code 33, arts and recreation, includes writers and 
editors, English majors are included in this supply category. In addi- 
tion, religion is segregated from humanities as a separate category to 
correspond to C.C.D.0O. major group categories. 

In summary, in Table 4.9 supply of managerial~administrative is 15 
percent of all graduates subject to .37 attrition and 15 percent of all 
re-entrants. Commerce graduates are excluded from the social sciences, 
English majors are included in arts and recreation and religion is 
treated as a separate category. Degree output has a retention ratio of 
.63 and all the supply with the exception of the managerial-administra- 
tive category is multiplied by .70 since 70 percent of the degree out- 
put is assumed to enter the listed occupational categories. 

Based on what has been described as an overly-conservative COFOR 
1975-1982 projection published in March, 1976 there were, nonetheless, 
estimated supply shortages in all major groups of managerial-professional 
occupations. If all Alberta vacancies were to be filled by Alberta uni- 
versity degree graduates with the appropriate majors, there is a total 


annual average shortage of 6,987 university degree recipients. Some 
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fields show greater shortages than others. Natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics (Code 21) and teaching show similar yearly requirements. 
However, the supply of teachers from university as well as re-entrants 

to the labor force is much higher as demonstrated in Table 4.9. 

The health and medicine field appears to have an acute shortage of 
3243 graduates aii orem There are two explanations for this large gap. 
In the first place, the COFOR 1975-1982 forecasts gave very high pro- 
Weetedeerowthseto major group C.C.D.0,)Codes3 | eeltewas anticipated: that 
26,137 new health recruits would be needed between 1975 and 1982, a 71 
percent increase. That projected requirement has subsequently proven to 
be somewhat inflated. A second reason for the yearly shortfall of medi- 
cal recruits in Table 4.9 is the fact that only university graduates 
are included. While the universities constitute the exclusive training 
ground for physicians, dentists, medical researchers and pharmacists, 
they do not graduate as many nurses as do colleges. Therefore, the supply 
shortage would be reduced with the inclusion of nurses trained outside of 
the universities. Alberta colleges do not graduate enough health special- 
ists, however, to eliminate the supply shortage in medicine and health. 
In those major groups of occupations which are primarily filled by only 
university graduates, such as teaching, the same problem in estimating 
total supply does not surface. 

When there are small supply-demand imbalances such as in the social 
sciences and religion, caution should be exercised in the interpretation. 
In the first place, the supply here employed is limited to university 
graduates while a large alternate source of graduates may create a surplus. 


Second, there is a transfer or movement of graduates among highly quali- 
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fied disciplines. For example, not all education graduates become 
teachers. Some obtain jobs in other managerial~professional occupa- 
tions. This interdisciplinary movement could alter particular cate- 
gories but not the total imbalance. Finally, this analysis segregates 
students by appropriate field of training. Those graduates with no 
designated specialization as well as some humanities graduates are ex- 
cluded. If the latter were tobe added to Table 4.9 an additional yearly 
average of 516 graduates (see Table 4.7) are available to the highly 
qualified labor force although it is difficult to determine in what 
occupations. Thus, although a total imbalance of 6987 is shown in 
Table 4.9, this can be reduced by 516 to produce a total imbalance of 
64/12 

Since the people preparing the forecasts felt that the 1975-1982 
COFOR understated requirements for Alberta, it would be useful to ex- 
amine the same 1975 to 1979 period by using both COFOR forecasts. The 
same supply figures used in Table 4.9 are used in Table 4.10. However, 
demand is calculated by citing the 1975 COFOR employment figures along 
with the 1979 base year figures from the 1979-1985 COFOR runs. That is, 
demand is the difference between the 1975 base year in the earlier COFOR 
and the 1979 base year in the COFOR 1979-1985. Since the Canada Depart- 
ment of Employment and Immigration only released the most recent projec— 
tions is January, 1981, it is assumed that the full impact of the 1970 
decade energy-related and demographic changes in Alberta were then appar- 
ent to planners. Therefore, the employment for the year 1979 (COFOR 
1979-1985) should reflect more accurately how the various major groups 


of highly qualified occupations have been affected by the economic changes 
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in Alberta during the past decade. 

Table 4.10 demonstrates the same trends as Table 4.9 but the supply 
shortages in most fields are much greater. The average annual shortage is 
14,810, more than double what the earlier forecast had projected. In 
only one area, medicine and health, did the estimated supply shortage 
diminish. To reiterate, the original projection appeared to be inflated. 
Medicine, like teaching, is more directly influenced by demographic than 
economic changes. The projected shortage in medicine and health in Table 
4.10 is close to the projected average annual teaching shortage. Both 
are most likely the result of rapidly increasing population through in- 
migration while the provincial supply has been relatively more stable. 

When specific occupational categories are taken into consideration, 
there are some very accelerated expansion demand (growth) figures in 
Tapes OmG.Gab.O. COodesalieands2imindi catcaastotabe (| Oj onto1l97/9)merowth 
of over 16,000 jobs in each category. This is largely a reflection of 
the resource development in the province. More managers, engineers and 
related occupations were in higher demand because of energy projects in 
Alberta over the 1970 decade and those anticipated for the 1980s. The 
potential impact of these economic changes on the managerial, administra- 
tive, engineering, natural science and mathematics occupations was not 
fully incorporated. 

Similarly the impact of demography on teacher demand was not anti- 
cipated in 1975. The earlier projections apparently did not adequately 
divorce the provincial from the general federal trends. The estimated 
average yearly demand for teachers during the last half of the 1970 de- 


cade remained high, much higher than the estimated Alberta supply to the 
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labor force. Net migration to Alberta proved to be an offsetting factor 
to the general decline in the school-age population. An important point 
to remember about C.C.D.0. Code 27, teaching, is that universities are 
the prime training ground for teachers. Although some Letters of 
Authority are still anes! a university degree is the usual pre- 
requisite for teaching in Alberta. Therefore, teacher supply, as calcu- 
lated in Table 4.9 and Table 4.10, is a fairly complete estimate of Alberta 
teachers available to the labor force who have obtained their university 
degree in the field of education. This analysis makes no attempt to ex- 
plore the numbers of graduates who accept jobs in highly-qualified occu- 
pational categories that are different from their field of specialization 
in university. In addition, there are diplomas and certificates granted 
yearly which have been excluded from the university output in this sec- 
tion. However, over the time period in question, there has been a large 
decrease in the numbers of diplomas and certificates awarded yearly from 
Albescaruniversities., (rom O55 .1n 19/5 to 237 010 197927 Nevertheless, 
between 63 and 84 percent (a yearly average from 1975 to 1979 inclusive 
of 72 percent) of these certificates and diplomas were awarded in the 
field of education. These graduates, subject to attrition, would tend to 
slightly reduce the teaching supply shortages recorded in Table 4.10. 
Teaching was the area which showed the greatest percentage increase 


in shortages between one forecast and the next. The 1975-1982 COFOR 
ee tocen p- 71. During the 1970 decade a yearly average of 298 
Letters of Authority were issued in Alberta. 


Seeraciscics Canada, Universities: Enrolments and Degrees, Cat. #81- 
204, 1975 to 1979. 
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(Table 4.9) indicated a supply shortage of 109 teachers annually over 
the forecast period. When the 1975 and 1979 (COFOR 1979-1985) base years 
are compared in Table 4.10, the teaching shortage had mushroomed to over 
2,500 annually employing the same methodology and the same supply figures. 
Again, caution should be exercised in interpreting small supply 
shortages such as those in religion and social sciences. There are 
several reasons for such caution. In the first place, there could be 
inaccuracies in the estimated data: the demand, the estimated attrition 
of university graduates to the labor force and the estimated number of 
reserve re-entrants into particular fields. In addition, some of the 
positions in religion and social science are undoubtedly filled by non- 
university graduates. The supply in Table 4.10 is the estimated avail- 
able supply from Alberta universities only. Therefore, where a small 
imbalance (either shortage or surplus) occurs it is possible that it 
is not apparent in the labor market. There may not be many social science 
jobs advertised as vacant, for example, although yearly shortages in 
supply are forecast. Migration to the province also increases the 
supply to the highly qualified labor force although the attempt in this 


research is to relate provincial supply to provincial demand. 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR GROUPS OF MANAGERIAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


If all Alberta highly qualified job vacancies were to be filled only 
by Alberta university graduates from the appropriate fields of speciali- 
zation, subject to attrition, then an estimated large, annual, total 
shortage existed between 1975 and 1979 and the same general trend is ex- 


pected to persist until 1985. When the 1975-1982 COFOR model for Alberta 
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is examined, it appears that the economic forecast for the province, and 
the ultimate impact on highly qualified employment, were too conservative. 
Although most major groups of occupations were anticipated to undergo a 
fairly rapid growth, the more recent COFOR model (1979-1985) was re- 
leased to more accurately record the energy-related and demographic 
changes of the 1970s. When the forecasts' two base years are compared, 
as in Table 4.10, employment growth between 1975 and 1979 is very high. 
Expressed as the 1979 percentage increase in employment since 1975, 
growth for the seven major groups of occupations ranged from 30.10 per- 
cent for religion to 83.52 percent in the natural sciences, engineering 
andaemacnematics..(C.G.D.0. Code ,2.). 

The supply available to the Alberta labor force from the univer- 
eeriee in Alberta varies according to field of specialization. The larg- 
est annual supply shortages in round numbers were in C.C.D.0O. Codes 11 
and 21, managerial-administrative, natural sciences, engineering and 
mathematics followed by teaching and medicine and health. The arts and 
recreation also show large Alberta supply shortages particularly in light 
of the relative size of total employment and annual supply to that field. 
No significant alteration in these trends is expected up to 1985 as in- 
dicated by Table 4.6. Although there are shifts in enrolments in part- 
icular specializations, they are insufficient to substantially alter the 
supply shortages. Because of the lag period from freshman to gradua- 
tion, those faculties which began to increase in 1980 would show a rise 
in graduates after 1983. This would merely counterbalance the decline in 
output during the 1980 to 1983 period caused by the drop in many faculty 


enrolments during the last three years of the 1970s. In most disciplines, 
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supply to the labor force is thus expected to be comparatively stable 
between 1975 and 1985. One area which showed a large fluctuation in 
enrolment was education. During the latter part of the 1970s, enrolment 
declined by over 2000 students in Alberta. Output from this faculty 
would decrease in the early 1980s as a result. At the very time that 
shortages seemed to be increasing, 1979, enrolments were dropping. It 
would appear that students were either unaware of the job opportunities 
or were otherwise unresponsive to them. 

In summary, increasing job opportunities did not appear to attract 
additional students into the areas where large shortages were apparent. 
Although the general economic law has been that people act in their own 
best interests, other factors obviously intervene. Ignorance of the 
Sst2uenot the pLapor market, 4s" wel leasuinstitutionals policy. gearedstowlamit— 
ing enrolments are possibly as important as economic supply and demand 


in determining these observed trends. 
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ALBERTA SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 


The general trends in supply and demand for highly qualified man- 
power can be obtained by looking at major groups of occupations. In the 
last section, then, an analysis of shortages or surpluses across broad 
occupational groups was the focus. However, this kind of analysis does 
not reveal the situation in specific occupations. While general short- 
ages are estimated for certain occupational groups, it may well be that 
some specific occupations within that group are experiencing surpluses. 

The focus is now shifted to specific occupations. The selected 
occupations are from different major groups (the first two numbers of an 
occupational C.C.D.0. Code always identify the major group). No sub- 
davistonsoft C.C.D.0. Code 2/7 (teaching) is made since all included have 
their main activities related to teaching. The divisions are based on 
the institutional levels rather than the work performed. 

The supply to each of the occupations listed in Table 4.11 is sub- 
ject to the same retention ratio (.63) as were the major groups of occu- 
pations. However, the reliability of this ratio across every occupation 
is questionable. It is used because some attrition is observable in 
every occupation. Available data do not permit an accurate attrition 
ratio for each occupation. For example, it is not known which occupa- 
tions have the most members who leave Canada. Perhaps physicians and 
surgeons have the smallest number of members not seeking a job while, on 
the other hand, they have the largest percentage moving outside Canada. 


This suggestion is purely speculative. However, some general statements 
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can be made which clarify attrition trends. While there are generally 
some non~Albertan students in all faculties in Alberta universities, 
there are more in arts, commerce, education, engineering, science and 
pharmacy than there are in law, medicine and dentistry. In addition, 
the number of graduates not seeking employment one month after gradua- 
tion varies by occupation or field of specialization. Fewer students 
graduating with first professional degrees than with other bachelor's 
degrees tend to continue on to graduate programs suggesting that more 
would move directly into the labor force. The fact that male labor 
force participation mes are higher than female participation rates 
would also indicate that male-dominated fields of specialization would 
have more graduates seeking employment after graduation. When all of 
these factors are considered, one can roughly estimate whether or not a 
selected occupation deviates in a particular direction from the mean 
ane rate. Thus, the .63 retention ratio may be reasonably accur- 
ate when applied to all fields of specialization but the reader should 
be awarevofathe fluctuation in’ attritions from»occupation! tol occupation. 
Excluded from Table 4.11 is an estimate of the re-entrants from 
the reserve pool of manpower not in the labor force. It is felt that 
in certain occupations there would be very few reserve re-entrants, if 
any. The fact that university graduates have recently shown increased 
participation in the labor force suggests that those occupations in very 


high demand and/or with longer than average university training are 


Rees meee Canada, The Labor Force, Yearly Averages, Dec.,, 1975- 
19799 
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likely to have the vast majority of their members in the labor force. 
In other occupations, re-entrants would constitute a larger group and 
supply would be underestimated. 

Also excluded from the supply to individual occupations is any 
calculation of the numbers of graduating students who do not enter the 
managerial-professional segment of the labor force. For the major 
groups it was estimated that approximately 70 percent of university 
graduates enter the managerial-professional At ee However, 

A is impossible to estimate how many from specific disciplines do or 
do not enter this segment. It is likely that certain fields of spe- 
cialization lose large numbers to the non-managerial-professional 
occupatians while others lose few or none. 

-The supply-demand imbalances for selected, individual occupations 
are contained in Table 4.11. As with the earlier data, a positive 
number implies a supply surplus while a negative number is indicative 
of a supply shortage. 

Accountants, sauditors and financial otticers  (C.¢.D.0. lig), are 
the occupations selected from major group ll. This field would mainly 
be the destination of commerce and business graduates. Of all the iso- 
lated occupations, the largest shortage of Alberta university graduates 
in absolute numbers is estimated to occur in this particular area. In 
order for Alberta supply to meet Alberta demand, the number of yearly 
university graduates would nearly have to double. 

in The Job Market Reality for Post-Secondary Graduates such was 
the case. Fewer graduates with a long period of training and in fields 


with plentiful job opportunities declared that they were not looking 
for work if they were not already employed. 
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Although major group 21 was an area where supply shortages were 
great, not all occupations within the science-mathematics field share 
this feature. Geologists, engineers and computing science occupations 
(C.C.D.0. Codes 2112, 2142-2154 and 2183 respectively) were fields in 
high demand in Alberta between 1975 and 1979. On the other hand, it 
appears that there was an estimated labor market surplus of physicists 
and mathematicians during the same period. In addition, the supply- 
demand situation in the field of chemistry was close to balanced. 
Average yearly demand for physicists and mathematicians is low while 
a moderate and consistent supply of graduates from these fields enter 
the labor market yearly. One possible explanation for the surplus is 
an underestimation of the average yearly demand over the period. How- 
ever, this appears unlikely when the latest 1979-85 COFOR is examined. 
The same general trends are evident. While the earlier forecast under- 
estimated the general demand for the natural sciences, engineering and 
mathematics, the areas of underestimation are geology, engineering, 
systems analysis and computer programming. That is, the predicted 
shortages were much greater than the early estimates suggested. How- 
ever, the surplus disciplines appeared to change little from one fore- 
cast to the next. Demand for engineers and geologists suggests an acute 
shortage. | 

An additional factor which may alter the findings is the transfer- 
abvltty of t1eldseon speciallzatiom in the market. sare Lhere pcomesgrad— 
uates in a particular field able to obtain employment in alternate but 


possibly related areas? For example, is it possible that some of the 
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surplus mathematics graduates may be able to obtain employment in 
systems analysis and computer programming occupations? This study 
makes no attempt to measure the degree to which graduates find employ- 
ment in disciplines other than those in which they are trained. 

The social sciences field is an area where there is projected low 
demand. This trend is reflected in the three occupations selected. 
Average yearly demand for sociologists was one additional person while 
over the five year period a consistent yearly supply of students grad- 
uated in sociology. Similarly, demand for economists was moderate 
with a relatively high output from universities over the five years. 
Here again, economics graduates may also be marketable in related dis- 
ciplines. In Job Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates, about one- 
third of the 1976 Canadian economics graduates obtained employment as 
senior and middle managers and in management peor ea As a rule, 
however, the absorption of many graduates from the social sciences into 
the labor force is generally problematic because few of these disciplines 
are strictly career-oriented. Therefore, sociology graduates, like those 
in geography and political science, often end up in teaching or other 
occupations. Despite the lack of career-orientation, a large percent- 
age of university freshmen regularly enter the social sciences. 

Law is one social science discipline which is career-directed train- 
inc. Retin to the 1976-1982 COFOR there was a shortage of judges 
and lawyers between 1975 and 1979 when university output is compared to 
COFOR demand. The stated shortage in Table 4.11 is likely to be exag- 
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getated, The .63 percent retention rate (all of the supply figures 
Nave a 37 percent’ deduction because of attrition) for law may be too 
low. There are several reasons for this conclusion. Few out-of-pro- 
vince students enrol in law; few continue on to graduate school; it 
is a male-dominated profession with a tendency to greater labor force 
participation; and, since constitutional law varies from nation to 
nation, it is unlikely that many lawyers would seek employment out- 
Side of Canada. Therefore, it is probable that a greater percentage 
of law graduates than average move into the Alberta labor force. 
The supply shortage listed in Table 4.11 is thus probably exaggerated. 
There would also tend to be a greater supply of physicians, sur- 
eons and dentists than the average yearly Alberta supply in Table 
4.11 suggests. For reasons similar to those cited for lawyers, 
attrition rates would probably be lower than average for these pro- 
fessions. The anticipated shortage of physicians and surgeons 
trained in Alberta is sufficiently large that if all graduates 
entered the Alberta labor force, the supply shortage would still ex- 
ist. The provincial supply of pharmacists also points to a shortage 
in relation to COFOR demand estimates. 
The category, "Writers and Editors, Publications" is included 
as the only occupation from the literary arts. Since there are no 
journalism schools in Alberta universities, the field of university 
training most appropriate to C.C.D.0. Code 3352 in Alberta is English. 
Supply in Table 4.11 is graduates of the humanities majoring in 
Eectacisti cs Canada's Job Market Reality...suggests that possibly 


an 85 percent retention rate would be more appropriate to law grad- 
“ates, i Lbid.,, ps 216. 
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English. Demand for writers and editors was estimated to be fairly high 
between 1975 and 1979. As a result, there was a yearly shortage of 
English graduates to meet this demand. Of course, it is quite possible 
that English graduates would be a second choice for employers and that 
demand in Alberta is largely filled by candidates from schools of journal- 
ism in other provinces migrating to Alberta. Migrants are generally ex- 
cluded from this research and are mentioned here only because English 
is technically not the most career-oriented program for those interested 
in careers in journalism. 

In summary, particular occupations within major groups often de- 
viate from the group trend. For example, in C.C.D.0. Code 21 there 
were acute estimated shortages of engineers (which also varied by sub- 
specialty) and geologists but consistent surpluses in physics and math- 
ematics. Chemists were close to a supply-demand balance. 

The supply-demand imbalances for specific occupations were based 
on COFOR 1975-1982, which was replaced by the COFOR 1979-1985 in an 
effort to update what government officials felt was an overly con- 
servative, underestimation of demand in Alberta. Table 4.12 presents 
the same methodology for relating specific occupational supply and 
demand with the exception that the demand estimates are from the COFOR 
1979-1985. If Tables 4.11 and 4.12 are compared, the same basic trends 
emerge. The projections to 1985 present almost the same occupational 
shortages and surpluses as the earlier COFOR. Where discrepancies 
occur, it is usually a matter of degree rather than kind. That is, 
there is still an acute shortage of geologists and engineers predicted 
but the projected shortage is even worse than had been anticipated in 


the earlier COFOR. This probably reflects the cumulative affect of 
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shortages over a period of years in addition to an expanding demand 
because of megaproject construction in the province. 

The supply figures used in Table 4.12 are the same as those in 
Table 4.11. By observing enrolment* trends in individual fields of 
specialization, it is apparent that no dramatic changes to 1985 can be 
anticipated in the number of graduates entering the selected occupa- 
tions. The quota faculties of law, medicine and dentistry show small 
increases in enrolment with law leading the group. Engineering enrol- 
ments were gradually increasing after 1977-78 although not nearly 
enough to counterbalance demand. Commerce and business administra- 
tion enrolments dropped from 1978 to 1980 but started to increase 
thereafter. Social science and humanities fields were silncehtlvare= 
bounding after enrolment declines to 1979-80. The same phenomenon was 
occurring in general arts and science programs. Projected shifts in 
total enrolment can be seen in Table 4.5. To summarize the enrolment 
picture for Alberta to 1985, a period of general decline in the late 
1970s was followed by a recovery that began to be felt in most facul- 
ties. As a result of these trends, the output of degrees is expected 
to drop in the early 1980s and subsequently increase to 1985. There- 
fore, the average yearly output would not alter significantly between 
1980 and 1985 from what it had been from 1975 to 1980. The variation 
in specific disciplines was not sufficient to greatly alter the number 


of graduates entering particular occupations up to 1985. 


*Refer to Chapter 3 for additional information on enrolment trends 
in Alberta universities. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: OCCUPATIONAL 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN ALBERTA 


One of the main purposes of this research is to determine if there 
is any apparent "feedback" effect from the labor market to the univer- 
sity. Do students base their decisions regarding programs in univer- 
Sity on the state of the labor market? If SO, one would expect a posi- 
tive relationship. That is, when demand for a particular occupation 
is high, a subsequent increase in enrolment in the area would ensue. 

One of the difficulties in attempting to demonstrate whether or 
not there is a relationship between market demand and student choice is 
the fact that other variables intervene. As was mentioned earlier, in- 
stitutional policy and political issues largely shape the enrolment and 
iabor market trends. With increasing numbers of restricted enrolment 
faculties, many qualified students are refused entry into faculties of 
their choice. The explanation behind much institutional policy touches 
on political and economic concerns. Political, social and economic 
support for universities seemed to peak during the expansionist per- 
iod of the 1960s. In the 1970s there was a dampening of support. The 
relative proportion of government budgets devoted to higher education 
in general and universities in particular began to dwindle. Human 
capital theory, which treated investments in human capital as analogous 
to physical capital investments capable of yielding a positive rate of 
economic return, was no longer in vogue. As university graduates became 
more plentiful, it was apparent that investment in human capital did not 
necessarily bring higher economic returns either in private income to 


the individual or in national income. Moreover, during the seventies 
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the spectre of economic recession hung over Canada. Problems of ris- 
ing unemployment and interest rates along with rampant inflation seemed 
to elude easy solutions. The political and social climate in Canada 
began to swing to the right. In particular, the universities did not 
enjoy the same social support. As public opinion changed so did poli- 
tical support. More restraint in post-secondary financial allotment 
was noted. One of the spin-offs appeared to be more quota restrict- 
ions on particular faculties as well as more financial controls in most 
departments. In sum, the political, social, economic and institutional 
milieu changed during the 1970s. 

Thus, it would be naive to view the current situation as a simple 
product of supply and demand shifts over time. Rather, it appears more 
correct to say that some feedback to the university from the labor mar- 
ket is suspected although there is no direct and consistent relation- 
ship between this particular supply and demand area. I suspect that 
the increased qualified applicants to engineering and business adminis-— 
tration and commerce (ignoring the enrolment) is an indication that 
students are aware of the shortages in these fields in the market place. 
Similarly, increased applications to the quota faculties of medicine 
and law and the increase in enrolments in law between 1975-76 and 1979- 
80 also suggest that more students are choosing those occupations which 
have historically enjoyed a supply-demand balance. Since graduate 
studies and research remained a non-growth faculty for over a decade, 
it is reasonable to assume that students who formerly were destined 


for this area were responding to the decline in the academic labor 


market. Former postgraduate students may be counted among the increased 
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qualified applicants to professional programs, 

Enrolments in dentistry were stable between 1975 and 1980 in 
spite of estimated labor market shortages. Here again, the number 
of qualified applicants to dentistry increased while a quota of 50 
students was still in place by 1979-80. Towards the end of the de- 
cade there was a drop in the percentage of qualified Alberta appli- 
cants admitted to the program. 

Among those occupations listed in Table 4.11, pharmacy was an 
additional faculty where enrolments were stable over the last five 
years of the decade. It is an additional field in which qualified 
applicants generally exceed the number of admissions while manpower 
forecasts indicate a greater demand than supply in Alberta. 

In all of the quota faculties, then, the number of qualified 
applicants is more likely to reveal any apparent student response to 
labor market conditions than are enrolments. Quota faculty admission 
statistics have only been recorded over the past three years. The 
Registrar's Ofeiceee reports, however, that student interest in the 
quota faculties increased during the latter half of the 1970s. All of 
the quota disciplines mentioned were also forecast to have moderate to 
high demand in the labor market during the same period. It would 
appear that student selection of an area of specialization may be in- 
fluenced by perception of labor market opportunities for employment in 
that area. 
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Interview with Mr. Lorne Gunther, Student Liaison Officer, 


Registrar's Office, University of Alberta, Sept., 1981. 
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Nevertheless, evidence suggests that there is no direct and con- 
sistent relationship between enrolments in a particular field and the 
demand for that occupation in the labor market. For example, some of 
the arts, science and humanities specialties are in low demand in the 
labor market and have been for several years while enrolments in these 
departments have shown little change. In physics and mathematics 
there has been a fairly consistent yearly enrolment over the last few 
years while the COFOR forecasts (both 1975-1982 and 1979-1985) suggest 
that there has been a surplus in the supply to the labor market over 
the same time frame. Chemistry is an additional field with a very low 
demand but an enrolment pattern that has not significantly altered. 
Similarly, economics and sociology enrolments have fluctuated but have 
not shown any consistent downward spiral corresponding to the large 
estimated surpluses in the labor force. Economics enrolments actually 
grew between 1975 and 1980 when other arts and science enrolments were 
declining. It is possible, however, that the field of economics is 
transportable to other occupations. That is, economics graduates may 
also be marketable in alternate business, management, or auditing posi- 
tions. If this flexibility is prevalent, there would be more demand for 
economists than this supply-demand analysis reveals. Sociology as a field 
has continually attracted far more students than there is estimated 
demand. for sociologists. In the latter case, the drop in enrolments 
in 1975 was balanced by an increase again in 1976. Nor has there been 
a tremendous transfer of students into geology in response to a cumula- 
tive shortage of geologists in Alberta over several years. 
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was selected from the arts field because the prime area of specializa- 
tion, in lieu of a school of journalism, was English. Demand for writers 
and editors is high and local supply does not meet the demand. Never- 
theless, there was a slight drop in English majors during the specific 
time frame outlined. 

in) conclusion, available evidence indicates that there is) no direct 
and consistent relationship between enrolments in a particular field 
and the estimated demand for that occupation in the labor market. On 
the other hand, it is not contradictory to say that it appears that 
there is some response by students to perceived job opportunities in 
the labor force. What are the reasons for advancing these conclusions? 

In the first statement concerning the inconsistent relationship, 
it appears that in certain fields, such as sociology, English, physics 
and chemistry, a given level of enrolment is maintained which does not 
relate to estimated shortages or surpluses in the labor market. That 
is, there is reason to believe that either students are not accurately 
informed about demand for a particular occupation or they will enter a 
field that they find interesting irrespective of labor market demand. 
What is unknown is the relative degree of influence of these interven- 
ing factors. Perhaps there is an information lag on the state of the 
labor market. By the time students become aware of surpluses or short- 
ages in particular occupations, the situation has already changed. In 
the arts and science specializations, there is no quota restriction so 
that all qualified applicants are admitted. 

In the second conclusion about some student response to the labor 


market, there has been an obvious shift in student choice (as measured 
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by the number of qualified applicants) towards those faculties which 
have historically enjoyed ample job opportunities and excellent wages. 
Law and medicine top this list. In addition, the increased interest in 
engineering could be interpreted as a response to acute shortages about 
which students are informed through extensive media coverage. Less 
noticeable shifts in student choice which parallel labor market demand 
are the increased numbers of computing science majors relative to 
general mathematics majors. 

Of course, the above discussion does not touch the possibility that 
the instrument used in this research (COFOR) may have limitations in 
terms of its precision in forecasting. As previously cautioned, there 
are probably some inaccuracies in the forecasts. Im fact, it has been 
pointed out by those government employees working on COFOR that the 
earlier model's output was rendered prematurely obsolete due to rapidly 
changing economic conditions. For Alberta, the result tended to be an 
underestimation of demand in the COFOR 1975-1982. It is necessary to 
emphasize that the forecasts are not head counts of requirements but are 
designed to highlight occupational trends. Moreover, they are the only 
source of specific occupational forecasting. 

As a general cross-check for precision, an introductory section 
of this chapter was based on the analysis of "professional-managerial, 
etc." occupational growth in Alberta from The Labor Force. When all 
highly qualified occupations are combined, The Labor Force data tends to 
conform to the COFOR forecasts. That is, based on the labor force surveys, 
the "professional-managerial etc." segment of the Alberta labor force 


actually was larger in the late 1970s than the conservative COFOR 197/5- 
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1982 projections. In fact, The Labor Force totals are consistently . 
higher than the COFOR totals for the highly qualified segment. There- 
fore, the shortages of qualified manpower listed in the foregoing tables 
would tend to be minimum estimates. 

The Labor Force does not include, however, a breakdown of the 
numbers of workers in specific occupations or in major groups of occu- 
pations. One very rough cross-check of individual occupations can be 
had by scanning published job advertisements. If there are shortages 
in particular fields, one would anticipate that a larger number of 
jobs in that area would be advertised as vacant. A content analysis of 
the "Careers Journal" stowiasiera of The Edmonton Journal over three months 
reveals that many trends outlined in COFOR are confirmed by the adver- 
tised vacancies. The four most common job vacancies advertised in the 
"Careers Journal" over the time period were engineers, accountants, 
systems analysts and geologists. Far more rare are advertisements, for 
example, calling for social scientists. The number of advertised 
vacancies in accounting and auditing occupations is very high relative 
to the need for economists. Of course, professional positions are often 
not filled via newspaper advertisements and a full picture cannot be 
obtained from this source. However, the available evidence lends sup- 
port to the COFOR forecasts. In addition, by scanning newspapers for 
job advertisements, a more accurate picture of "real" shortages or sur- 
pluses may become apparent. Since this study excludes in-migrants to 
Alberta, it is impossible to determine to what extent interprovincial 
migrants alter the supply-demand imbalances in Tables 4.11 and 4.12. In 


fact, since Alberta Statistics and Statistics Canada do not record inter- 
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provincial migration by occupation, one would have to consult profes- 
sional associations or other sources to attempt to determine the general 
educational background of interprovincial migrants. 

In conclusion, all of the examined evidence points to high labor 
market demand in Alberta between 1975 and 1980. The growth in the pro- 
fessional-managerial labor force in Alberta was an anomaly in relation 
to the national labor market. These observations are all consistent 
with the world systems model. The forecasts to 1985 anticipate con- 
tinued Alberta labor force growth relative to the remainder of Canada: 

Tenet 4: That demand for university trained manpower will 

remain high because of a growing economy, research and de- 

velopment activity and energy mega-project construction. 

However, there was one unfulfilled expectation stated in tenet 6 of 
the world systems analysis. Neither educational participation rates nor 
actual enrolments in Alberta universities have substantially increased 
in response to the high labor market demand for university-trained man- 
power. As a result, general degree output from the universities was 
fairly stable between 1975 and 1979 and was anticipated to alter little 
before 1985. The fluctuations that did occur in specific areas of spe- 
cialization were too small to have a large impact on supply-demand im- 
balances. Moreover, it was noted that some disciplines had a fairly 
stable enrolment over the period in question while there were either 
surpluses or large shortages of workers in these job-related fields in 
the labor market. Perhaps the one area where response to labor market 
conditions seems to be indicated is in the increased applications to 


those faculties or disciplines where graduates were enjoying plentiful 


job opportunities over the period in question. 
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Tenet 12 from the world systems model aptly describes some of the 


general findings from this analysis: 


That generally, in comparison with Canadian trends, all uni- 
versity trained manpower in Alberta will be in high demand 
subsequent to the beginning of the economic boom. That is, 
there should be no long term surplus of teachers in Alberta 
due to in-migration. Migrants tend to be young adults in 
the prime child rearing ages. Particular disciplines, such 
as engineers, geologists, petroleum geophysicists, account- 
ants, business administrators and computer programmers are 
likely to remain in very high demand in Alberta due to the 
nature of the resource economy and the mega-projects that 
are planned. 
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SALARIES OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


It has generally been assumed that, by the law of supply and 
demand, if demand is great for certain graduates who are in short supply, 
salaries are also high and vice versa. It seems likely that an over- 
supply of graduates from a particular area of specialization would 
cause their competitive financial position in the labor market to de- 
teriorate. As well, if starting salaries for certain graduates are high, 
one may expect that more students would be attracted into those disci- 
plines in university. The objective here is to determine if there is 
any support for the above hypotheses. In addition, some regional and 
national comparisons are provided. 

Turning to regional differences first, salaries for university 
graduates differ by province but not always in the expected direction. 
SEdbtotics Canada se 19738 aaa turned up the somewhat surprising 
fact that Canadian university graduates earned the highest average 
salaries in the provinces of Newfoundland and Saskatchewan followed by 
Alberta. As Table 4.13 suggests, regional economic conditions are not 
the only factor producing varying wage rates for university graduates, 
at least not in this one-time survey. Alberta, however, did surpass 
the national average in incomes for recent university graduates and 
attracted the most graduate imports. 


The June, 1978 Statistics Canada survey also revealed that start- 
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ing salaries* for graduates varied widely by field of training. More- 
over, those with the highest average incomes were not necessarily the 
people most satisfied with those incomes although usually higher paid 
disciplines showed less dissatisfaction with their wage rate. Tables 
4.14 and 4.15 are reproduced from the study and show average annual 
salaries of 1976 graduates in 1978 by major fields as well as a rank 
order of salaries by field of specialization. Included in Table 4.15 
are college graduates since the survey included both college and uni- 
versity graduates. The tables generally confirm the expected: that 
Master's and Ph.D. recipients are concentrated at the top of the wage 
scale while college graduates tend to be clustered at the bottom. 

The average full-time salary for uniwerabey graduates in June, 
1978 was 915,200, while 1t was $12,300 for college araduaeeeme Some 
college graduates, however, earned more than some university graduates. 
Dentists earned the highest average annual starting income, $27,000. 
Second to dentists in average wages were M.Ed and Ph.D. graduates in 
education, the latter surpassing graduates with the same level of edu- 
cation in the fields of mechanical engineering and business, manage- 
ment and commerce. The probable reason for the comparatively high 
salaries of education post-graduates lies in the age factor. Many 
with education degrees return to university graduate school after 
several years of teaching experience and thus are older. For example, 


some pursue a degree in educational administration in anticipation of 


* 
For present purposes, annual incomes of graduates with only two 


years or less of work experience are defined as starting salaries. 
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TABLE 4.13 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF 1976 UNIVERSITY GRADUATES WHO WERE 
WORKING FULL-TIME IN JUNE, 1978, BY PROVINCE OF INTER- 
VIEW AND QUALIFICATION LEVEL 


| University Degree 
: ne acelin claret 
Province of Interview 
Bachelor's Master's 


Otmer ie Le 
Newfoundland S t5,500 22300 
Prince Edward Island S$ 12,800 19 ,000 
Nova Scotia $ ion LOO 18 ,400 
New Brunswick S) 14,700 19,200 
Quebec S$ 14,800 21,800 
Ontario Sela. 00 20 ,400 
Manitoba S$ 14,600 20,100 
Saskatchewan $ See) 22.300 
Alberta Se ero) 21300 
British Columbia Se elo. 200 20 ,400 
TOTAL Canada S) 7 145800% 20 ,600%* 


Source: Statistics Canada, The Job Market Reality for Post- 
secondary, Graduates ymcaten cleo Shep pemmCO>9Ge 


*Rounding may affect totals. 


an administrative post. Since experience usually raises salaries, 
there are probably more in education who have worked for more than one 
or two years prior to seeking advanced degrees. Another factor may be 
that certain careers have relatively low starting salaries but show 
rapid gains with experience. At the upper levels of experience, 
average annual salaries in different occupations may be widely diver- 
gent whereas during the first year on the job starting salaries were 


very similar. For example, among 1976 bachelor's graduates, starting 
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TABLE 4,15 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY 
(Rank order, by field of study, June 1978)* 


Rank Field of study Certificate, Average % satisfied 
diploma or degree annual salary with salary 
1 WO MEIATS SS SOON OO US COU ORD OOO MGSO On banca eae BACH $27,000 -- 
2 Teachermtrad ning i pawtop tone eayrrrcn ders cease. coo ase Fale M-PHD $25,000 90.6 
3 Mechanica lgengdnecwmlingenm neler rian eiine rete M—PHD $22,500 78.9 
4 Business, management and commerce..............+- M—PHD $22,100 83.0 
5 Cisse nei neerd ne ccatusuclevercc crave oalcectateace eietere the sore M—-PHD _ $22,000 80.8 
6 Miscellaneous engineering..... ane eleusfanecs\eieterctetera¥ater ere M—PHD $21,800 77.4 
7) Electmitcaleengi neering sccrsecisis seuce cctcne seeesee ab M-PHD $21,400 74.7 
8 Geoema ph yierecrectersrerelevereroie re sicvocctausis etsreie cs custencts overnrere hate M-—PHD $21,400 89.8 
9 Chemical engineering ........<-206+ 6 nidlawnse ance M-PHD $20,900 67.3 Q 
10 Ge Olio yim tera -\arckefolaysps cfelcVaycjelaie.s «.s' ele oie cverersicietee.o'ereies ave M-PHD $20,800 95755 
ll PSYCHOLOGY: ayernretolstelsi sleiai'sie ay s\chevacas/ole ie syovevateiere ste Acintans M-PHD $20,800 7955 
Average for all M-PHD = $20,600 = 86.2 
12 Miscel Paneousmsoci a lescLenceS) ease crieraielereiers oiere M-PHD $20,400 80.9 
13 Maithvema t:2'C 9) -vaskyarces css /atayersl eves ove clave ie seo ere ce rea cen M—PHD $20,000 79.3 
14 SOeVolliog yraryor. srareeuess okc.eoeclers ousiaxorscs Sie noyegarecoy ape ereveterevere M—PHD $19,900 74.1 
15 Phy Sica lUmeducg t 10 tisiscra.cie sreioeielsters (<lalevela eVe'e oierete rere etere M-PHD $19,700 86.3 
16 AGeWL te CEUL Cs rctstaieisiaicrs efsicale iaieial sie c/ cove ni aie eleieisieiereieies M-PHD $19,700 Q 93.8 Q 
17 ECONOMIES yareratetaatalslalalsre(b ie! s ekeyelelaiase\eieys eicis)s «/eieieYale, cis e78 M—PHD $19,500 82.8 
18 Ipsatel. b dec aaoos BOOSD amon aoe Sfoce leveotsseteraerevea,sveVotsse M-PHD $19,300 81.6 
19 Miscellaneous physical sciences.............. sees M-PHD $19,200 0 81.20 
20 Politicalsscience...... Redeshs, avolere (oie ioleiciarelsssieiecre/ siete M-PHD $19,200 Usha? 
21 Ghemicalgencineeri ng... crcieisieiclcicieie sie sie s/e)a\ 6 Ec cvevetels BACH $18,700 Tie 
22 Miscellaneous engineering............. SASS Srevolere BACH $18,500 80.8 
23 MechantcalRengineerdinen inusisicls sicieie ole ole wleleereie\crs)siclere BACH $18,400 7520 
24 Rehabil tactonhmed LOLNG ac cwscrses ore ae eressicce eieersiene M-PHD $18,400 Q 87.8 Q 
25 Agriculture and miscellaneous biological sciences M—PHD $18,000 82.3 
264:| Civil engineering.........- Sos no 45658 Heo oeEmOaGe tS BACH $17,800 78.4 
27 SOC TALS WOE K vers vo tayelotsrekeyepekers! ore esis) ov/0-e\e alo, oreyieiaitey sisleyel 6! oe ey M-PHD $17,800 78.1 
28 VERSHIOS 5s oon OEAnDOoC BAO ON FESORSS SOOO SGCOROORC BACH $17,700 81.4 
2g aw ereteraye cvstete eta ctetsiere te scke  otirevene.velese aislaksveveleoteuetsteleheiets BACH $17,300 86.9 
30 Baroy Ads tne deen Pevcde tape tekcas forarele eve ciel ova-craiess siosicis aie «3 (ora aceous M-PHD $17,100 79.4 
3k: Pelectricailwengi me Gige 2 ..<isieie-o1s)e/e70 6.0 (sr 01 0)0-51 ein sae ee e\e BACH $17,100 86.6 
22 PE SUOSO DIV epetensterapetslctere atetele teKohsuekspou-teue’ owelieia\a/leie!o 15) svetelove 5 M—-PHD $17,000 85.5 Q 
33 Bish OLYe a cpereicletorcle version Era SIaUE BUSTS IS (6 Gie, ow 10r5 15 e ehevaisleleke CKers M—PHD $16,900 76.0 
34 Bins SHlC meters rscrere eave telefono torcteiace cyare enoreyers suse evorain Seis M-PHD $16,700 83.8 
35 Meddied nemicicre ic icie,0.02¢ abeveteteletsracelercrereroieretetere siauenstepereveteitehe M-PHD $16,500 74.8 0 
36 Ghemiisitiry cy rscueleieisieioreieieuehe solace piahaataioes SD AsNOOO GOOD M-PHD $16,500 81.8 
37 epta sie Gao ODUCT Reedateves voiaverovcisretsicielsrstsversishataccrareuteye BACH $16,300 These 
38 Me Gace rararerelesieveler sinvsveveie) ofa, sisilelaieleValeraie\cvniee!sicleletsisleiersr BACH $16,200 Toe 
39 Fine and applied artS......--cecseceerererreccees M-PHD $16,100 82.8 Q 
40 Rehabititatton medicine’... 2... ss ccc cs ccc ciosescice«c BACH $15,800 80.2 
41 Library and records science..-...---seeeseeeceeee M-—PHD S155 00) 73.2 
42 Maithemaitl 6c crecasra sisievere «la sinla eis ers! ara)© elels\ siclsieis)csiejels\ors BACH Sl, 300: 82.1 
43 Aceh tec cure siajeicisisiceeisisicielewie eles slate elclel=lelele) slsieleterain ae BACH $15,200 80.4 
44 (COCHLEA. Hosa obo 06 bu POO BOURDON OO CECB UDOO CO COnmcr -BACH $15,200 85.6 
45 Teacher training....... Br arereverale: etalon. ove (eivce lecshayovaieiar see BACH $15,200 87.1 
46 Miscellaneous languages.........-sccccccccsercers M—-PHD $15,200 TOnIeO 
47 Mass media studies........... Rr Eta enevn eis faeketenereravouave'e M-—PHD $15,100 Q 90.6 Q 
48 Miscellaneous humanities......... be akegat eta (ero) erate) oe Vsire\ BACH $15,100 Q 93.0 Q 
49 SaGLaleworleir. sutorsvs sieveceieis deiad Soa atereleeneuerevatenere BACH $15,000 69.5 
50 Miscellaneous health specializationsS.......-..++- : BACH $15,000 9 94.70 
51 Biol op veneered cy sieisvelel o/c) ciee\siaves 10:0 1Sysieie) sie. 616 a heereiersterts M-PHD $15,000 Vida 
52 Business, management and commerce.........-+-+e++-- BACH $14,900 75.9 
53 Household SSC 1enGes .aaisa cic c oeiskers cir shelclslaials.sieleir.s gis.oi M-PHD $14,900 Q -- 
54 Data processing and computer science........++--- 3—4C $14,900 88.9 
Average for all BACH = $14,800 SOPs 
55 Religious studies.............. aia erate ovetece)e tere antes BACH $14,800 80.7 
56 Vr Sh i epee saya oi aiiaiellel\e (o oioiese elels) «14 6) (n).aiieie 80 (si0 sha seielaleisic BACH $14,700 Soe 


*Employed full—time 


u 


Note: 1—2C 1-2 year college certificate or diploma 
s4c = 34 year college certificate or diploma 
BACH = Bachelor's or first professional degree 
M—-PHD = Master's or Ph.D. 
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TABLE 4.15 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY 


(Rank order, by field of study, June 1978)* - Concluded 


Certificate, Average 
diploma or degree annual salary 


Field of study 


CECE Epa inco DoS oD dsOn Hode U DRO IS OBOE oe Does aaa se 
Electronic and electric technologies.............. 
Chemical technologies............+2e. 
Physical education, ,, 


Co eee ree eeereesreee eee e esses 


ee ee | 


Mechanical technologies. 
Sociology. ait. «rsciere 
Englishes ..7 
PSY ChOLOS Vitae, siete chelerecion is vie ie eranin alee oer 
Mechanical technologies...... 

Economics, 
Transportation, sceleiers 
Political science, 


ey 
ee ee er 

CC ee a er ry 
Ce ed 
ereee 
eeeee 
woe eee eee eres er eresereseeeses 
eee errr sree es eeseserersesreserese 
eee ere eee cee erseeseece 


Ce i ay 


Chenicalcechuolog ie sappy rey ee ereenecrei tne 
Agriculture and miscellaneous biological sciences, 
Hows eoldms Clence Serre itirere cierto rere 

Miscellaneous engineering and related. technologies 
Electronic and electric technologies........ 
HES COW rer etacopenstave ay ovo la ere ele's! ace ci'eicioeusversie 6 acolarn elersusisignevere 
Miscellaneous engineering and related technologies 
Primary industries,,...... 
EDANSPODESCLON (5 cis c's weyers 6 clcce a1svs a) 0) al ole oi e'ele versie bia severe 
Miscellaneous medical and dental services, 
General (no specialization).... 
Nursing)... 
PHYS L.C Si uatetc\isve.ciais/eiosaieis eis sir iaps aiele ia sieca ee sreisisele «esi. 
Data processing and computer science., 
Miscellaneous lenguages 


eeeee 


oor ereve 
Cy 


Ce 


eee reeeeres 


Se 


Dermaryalncuste les! ange), se oe corset 
Masaumediams tude aes lsteraelcvelsievcisistsieeicie) aietelsierciclele relate 
Business, management, and commerce.......-seseeeees 
Fine and applied arts.........+.-. eileliel s¥eralafcistersnekavere 
BLO OP Vole alals) eles ialaiel’slelevalel eleieletelslaiele)s(cie'e) v1 e\e/elsLsiisiclislisielsisle 
EMPLOSOpIYy atelslotste) sie eVelerstatexe «016 FOC.OOOAGOD OOOO DDOOA 
Nursing. -cccrcccvcccccrccccscece sia) elaleia\e/ oleielelarsielele 
I Nefel pe WAYNE SG GOD OH OIC Ob HOO QUO OUDOO ODO OU COD UG OUON 
Chemistry...-... Cd CM OO OOOO DOO DOI 2 cee ncce 
Miscellaneous medical and dental services.....- 

PACE NTE SCOUT Gieicratelcialaleiaisieistalels ists ieiavs} olaie)s 1 «1éleelelelsolsieie lie 
Business, tadetementtand COMMET ICE etetelcrarete a sieralatielerere 


Mass communications........ AGOCDOo OB AOD CIES 
Religious studies... ...ccecccccsvcsscccccccvceecs 
Community service and pecial welfare......ce. 

Mass communications. ...-.-.sesseeeeee aescvcccsecee 
Community service and social welfare.........-- 

Graphic asts...... a¥ekaioy sists iezere Aid GOS TOOOOY OOO OOO) 
Graphic arts.....-+e-se-e0- sreicteysre sysievars e/ieretelarers sie 
Commercial design..-.---seeeseececsererccrcrrceces 
General arts and science, education, law...-.--+-- 


‘General arts and science, education, law......-..-. 


Miscellaneous fine, applied, and performing arts... 
Commercial design....-.-eececccccsceeescrsrecerecs 
Secretarial arts and sclence.......---eeeeeeeee 

Secretarial arts and science....-..-++e-- piavsje\alieies 
Miscellaneous fine, applied, and performing arts... 


*Employed full—time 
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3-4C 
M-PHD 
3—-4C 
1—2C 
1—2C 
1—2C 
34c 
34C 
1—-2¢ 
3-4c 
3-4c 
1—2¢ 
3-4C 
1-2C 
1-2C 


Average for all 3-4C = 


Average for all 1—2C = 


$14,600 
$14,500 
$14,500 
$14,500 
$14,400 
$14,300 
$14,300 
$14, 200 
$14, 200 
$14, 100 
$14, 100 
$14,000 
$14,000 
$13,900 
$13,800 
$13,800 
$13,800 
$13,700 
$13,700 
$13,600 
$13,600 
$13,500 
$13,400 
$13,400 
$13,400 
$13,400 
$13,300 
$13,200 
$13, 200 


$13,100 
$13,100 
$13,100 
$13,000 
$12,900 
$12,800 
$12,800 
$12,700 
$12,700 
$12,400 
$12,300 
$12,100 


$11,400 
$11,300 
$11,300 
$11,300 
$11,000 
$10,800 
$10,600 
$10,100 
$10,100 
$10,000 
$10,000 
$10,000 

$9,200 

$9,100 

$9,100 


$13,100 


$12,100 
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7 satisfied 
with salary 


Source: Statistics Canada, Job Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates, 
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salaries for teachers were higher than those for commerce graduates and 
were about one thousand dollars per year less than the average for grad- 
uates in medicine. Income tax data suggest that as time progresses the 
gap between these various career income averages widens. 

Do the results of Statistics Canada's 1978 study support the law 
of supply and demand? That is, do graduates in short supply and great 
demand earn the highest incomes and vice versa? When the salary tables 
are related to the foregoing estimates of supply and demand imbalances, 
there is moderate support for the law. It appears that, with some ex- 
ceptions, in those occupations in which supply falls considerably short 
of demand, high average starting salaries generally prevail. It is 
still necessary to look at individual occupations rather than major 
fields, however, since there is some within-group variation in supply/ 
demand and wages. 

What the Statistics Canada, one-time survey did support was the 
greater earning power of university graduates over college graduates. 
een annual salaries of university graduates were almost three 
thousand dollars (20%) higher than those of college graduates. In 
addition, because the survey was based on a large sample, respondents 
constituted approximately one third of the graduate population. Thus, 
more in-depth information than was formerly available was gained from 
this one-time survey. In particular, there had been speculation in 
Out of School - Into the Labor Force* that salaries for university grad- 
uates, while increasing, did not keep pace with the overall rise in 

“this publication was co-authored by W. Clark and Z. Zsigmond who 


were also responsible for the follow-up, Job Market Reality for Post- 
secondary Graduates, both of which were Statistics Canada publications. 
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wages. In fact, when compared to average industrial earnings in Canada 
during the 1970s, average starting salaries for selected bachelor's 
degree recipients were Thssyiyofanie” A weighted average, monthly salary 
(weighting factor was the number of persons graduating in each field) 
for graduates in engineering, honours science, honours arts, commerce 
and business administration pass and honours as well as pass arts or 
science was calculated for industry only. The weighted average salary 
was indexed to average monthly earnings in industry between 1965 and 
to77! The overall conclusion was that the financial advantage of 
bachelor's degree-holders rose during the 1960s to a high in 1968 and 
declined rapidly during the 1970s. The ratio of the graduates' start- 
ing salaries to average industrial wages dropped from 1.182 in 1968 to 
0.888 in tarps? The suggested explanation for the trend was that 
the unprecedented number of degree-holders entering the labor market 
in the 1970s was depressing the salaries that employers were obliged 
to pay. 

When the June, 1978 survey results are compared to those in Out 
of*School - Into the Labor Force, a different picture emerges. Average 
annual incomes of all bachelor's graduates sampled was $145,800." During 


the same year, 1978, average wages in industry in Canada were $13,798" 


SO Oat of School - Into the Labor Force, p. 184. 
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(a ratio of 1.07). Even young workers with a degree were enjoying a 
higher wage rate than the industrial composite wage which includes ex- 
perienced workers. The earlier study had shown starting salaries for 
selected bachelor's graduates in 1977 as less than the industrial com- 
posite wage. Of course, there were differences in the two methodologies. 
The Out of School - Into the Labor Force study did not include all 
bachelor's graduates but rather a weighted sample from selected fields 
of study. Two counterbalancing factors emerge from this type of method- 
ology. First, the idea of a weighted sample appears desirable since a 
larger proportion of bachelor's graduates emerge from certain fields 
such as general arts and science. On the other hand, by excluding many 
higher paid bachelor's fields, such as medicine and law, from the 
selected sample the weighted average is less in the Out of School... 
study than it would otherwise be. 

A second methodological difference in the two studies was that the 
eanlierspublication, Outwof. School .-sInto: theyLabon ForcesequotedJstart— 
ing salaries in industry only whereas the later study included the im- 
portant public sector. The latter would include teachers, for example, 
who in a weighted sample make up a large percentage of graduates with 
higher than average incomes. 

Since The Job Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates was more 
comprehensive in scope, it would appear that the relative starting 
salary for the average university graduate had not deteriorated to the 
extent predicted earlier in the decade. Relative wages in the 1970s 
seemed to stabilize. That is, after a slight drop in advantage (as 


measured by bachelor's starting salaries relative to average industrial 
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wages) between 1968 and 1971, the average graduate appears to have 
maintained a slight edge until 1978. As the preceding tables suggest, 
however, in some fields bachelor's starting salaries were below the 
average industrial wage for Canada. This was particularly true for 
those arts and science graduates in low demand, high supply special- 
ties. For example, anticipated recruiting rates in industry for pass 
arts graduates (consistently the lowest paid field) gradually deterio- 
rated from a ratio of .87 to average industrial wages in Canada in 1975 
to .80 to average industrial wages in oe Oo One possible explana- 
tion for this trend is underemployment. General arts graduates may 
have had fewer job opportunities and been forced into accepting em- 
ployment that formerly was filled by the less educated. That is, 
they received lower wages for jobs requiring lower credentials. 

It is also possible that the fortunes of graduates in the public 
sector were better than in the private, industrial sector. Many public 
sector jobs start at higher wages than in industry. In the period in 
question, economic conditions were not as favorable for industry as 
they had been in the past. Perhaps decreasing profits were respons- 
ible for lower recruiting wages for arts graduates in industry while it 
would be more difficult to limit wages for experienced staff. 

Using the wages of graduates from the 1978 Statistics Canada sur- 
vey as a benchmark, enrolments in specific fields of study in Alberta 
universities in 1979 are now compared. It should be noted that the 
salary averages are for Canada since there is no provincial wage rate by 

Sear Research Bureau, Canada Public Service Staff Relations Board, 
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field of study. Average incomes for all graduates in Alberta were 
higher than the national average. However, some figures may be under- 
stated. The purpose here is to determine if high average incomes in a 
specific field attract more students into that university discipline in 
the subsequent year. Are starting salaries for graduates a factor in 
attracting students? The same constraints apply to salary-enrolment 
comparisons as there were in supply-demand and enrolment trends. For 
example, qualified applicants are a better indicator of student inter- 
est in quota faculties than are enrolments. 

Salaries of students emerging from Graduate Studies and Research 
were higher than average (see Table 4.15) in all but one discipline, 
religious studies. Most of the Master's and Ph.D. graduates were 
clustered at the top of the wage scale. Enrolments in this faculty 
changed little in 1979, however. In fact, there was a stable enrolment 
pattern throughout the decade, with small declines fen hasan. to end. 
Although the academic market had narrowed, it is apparent that at least 
the products of the 1976 Graduate Studies and Research class found jobs 
that generally paid well above the average university graduate income. 
Higher wages, however, did not seem to have been an incentive for 
attracting larger enrolments. 

When the field of study is narrowed to specific occupations, such 
as in Tables 4.11 and 4.12, there is a general tendency for high sala- 
ries to be linked to high demand fields in which there is a supply 
shortage. However, enrolment trends are not as strongly related either 


to high salaries or to supply shortages. Among those specific fields or 


occupations commanding a higher than average (compared to all univer- 
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sity and college graduates) wage rate in the 1978 study were: educa- 
tion, business, management and commerce, geology, engineering, math- 
ematics, computer science, law, medicine, dentistry and pharmacy. 

Education enrolments in 1979 did not appear to be affected by the 
higher than average starting salaries recorded in 1978. Large declines 
in education enrolments in Alberta were recorded in both 1978 and 1979 
(see Table 3.13), in spite of the fact that recent degree recipients 
were earning more in the marketplace than many other graduates and that 
more than 8/7 percent of those in education were also satisfied with 
their incomes. 

The survey indicated that both geology and mathematics graduates 
earned above average salaries for bachelor's recipients. Although 
there were large decreases in graduate school enrolments in these two 
fields towards the end of the 1970s, undergraduate enrolments were 
fairly stable in 1978 and 1979. There was no large increase in enrol- 
ments in response to better wages. Like those in education, geology 
graduates were also quite satisfied with their incomes. For univer- 
sity graduates, computing science was subsumed under the mathematics 
label in 1978. The average salaries thus included computing science 
majors who constituted the majority of graduates in 1979 (the first 
year they were segregated from the mathematics field by Statistics 
Canada). 

Among the remaining higher than average graduate incomes cited 
are the quota faculties of business administration and commerce, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, dentistry and pharmacy. Among the latter, increased 


student interest, as measured by the number of qualified applicants, 
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was recorded in 1979. In all of these disciplines there appears to 
be a positive relationship between higher than average incomes and in- 
creasing student interest. As well, these are fields in high demand 
with a controlled, low, provincial supply. Also of interest is the 
fact that this group generally expressed the most dissatisfaction with 
their higher than average incomes. Perhaps the awareness that their 
expertise is in short supply tends to raise the expectations of grad- 
uates in these fields. Having survived a rigorous quota selection pro- 
cess, graduates tend to expect higher starting salaries than the mar- 
ket is willing to provide, particularly when there are large numbers 
of imports. 

The second group of disciplines selected from the 1978 survey are 
those in which graduates earned a salary that was below the average for 
university graduates. Included in these fields of study are: chemistry, 
physics, economics, sociology and English. Master's and Ph.D. grad- 
uates in these fields earned incomes which were consistently below the 
average for that level of education and the same finding applies to 
bachelor's graduates in all of these fields. 

There appears to be a very weak relationship between 1979 Alberta 
enrolments in these fields and the apparent lower financial remuneration 
for graduates in the labor market. While economics enrolments grew 
slightly, physics declined and English, chemistry and sociology had com- 
paratively stable enrolments. Generally, these low income areas were 
also low demand fields with supply surpluses. In other words, the re- 


lationship between salaries and demand was stronger than the relation- 


ship between salaries and subsequent enrolments. 
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Perhaps one explanation for the weak relationship of certain arts 
and science enrolments to starting salaries for graduates lies in the 
third column of Table 4.15, the percentage satisfied with their salary. 
Over 80 percent of the economics and physics bachelor's graduates were 
satisfied with their salaries although they ranked 67th and 83rd re- 
spectively. There were, in addition, other areas where graduates were 
receiving comparatively low wages but were quite contented with their 
incomes. Most surprising was the discipline of philosophy. While the 
field ranked 9lst in average income, a remarkable 95 percent were satis-~- 
fied with this low income. One could speculate: that philosophers learn 
to be more philosophical than others about their poor financial cir- 
cumstanees:) Potential startingusalaryseingal particulamtoccupation ,athen, 
may: not be an important factor to some students in selecting a program 
of studies. The relationship between starting salaries and enrolments 
in some disciplines may be weaker because some students place a value 
on the inherent interest in a field irrespective of potential earnings. 
On the whole, however, there is a weak to moderate relationship between 
student interest in a particular field and starting salaries in that 
field. However, the intervening variable, job opportunities or demand, 
May carry more weight than starting salaries. High demand does appear 


to inflate starting salaries in many fields. 
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STARTING SALARIES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
FOR CANADA, CALGARY AND EDMONTON, 1970-1980 


2D1 


This section is designed to provide a more in-depth comparison over 


time of starting salaries in five selected occupations. Trends in 
starting salaries in Canada, Edmonton and Calgary are compared and 
related to participation in the appropriate university disciplines 
from 1970 to 1980. In addition, the average wages in industry over the 
same period are provided to determine if the relative position of grad- 
uates had deteriorated over the 1970 decade. 

It should be noted that (1) the selected salary rate measures are 
from the private industrial sector and exclude the public sector (2) 
only a small sample of five occupations is included and some data are 


incomplete (too small a sample in some cases to be reliable) (3) com- 


parisons are for all Canada combined as well as for Calgary and Edmonton 


to determine the degree to which urban Alberta deviates from the national 


norm. 
The five occupations have number designations which denote whether 
or not the occupational level is beginner or experienced. For example, 


one is usually an entrance level for an employee with less than two 


years experience, a starting salary. The job descriptions are as follows: 


ENGINEER 


Engineer 1 


An entrance level. Work at this level is normally performed by 
a recent graduate with less than two years experience and is 
used only to provide initial training under the supervision of 

a more senior engineer. A variety of selected engineering tasks 
are performed in order to develop knowledge and skill in the 
practices of a field of engineering. The work includes prepar- 
ing simple plans and designs, costing and making up bills of 
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material in accordance with established codes, standards, 
drawings, and other specifications. The work occasionally 
includes checking the work of draftsmen and other techni- 
cians. University graduation is required in applied science 
or engineering or eligibility for certification as a pro- 
fessional engineer. 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS ADMINISTRATOR 
Computer Systems Administrator 1, Programmer 1A 


Entrance and orientation level. Attends classes for ini- 
tial training in computer programming. Receives on-the- 
job training. Under supervision, performs simple coding 
and arranges assemblies and tests and performs related 
work. Prepares control cards and statements for general- 
ized and utility programs such as sorts, report generators, 
elC. 


Computer Systems Administrator, Programmer 1B 


Development level. Receives more comprehensive and varied 
on-the-job training. Is introduced to planning and pre- 
paration of problem definition and program specifications. 
Works closely with senior programmer with a view to broaden 
experience. 


Computer Systems Administrator, Programmer 1C 


This is a working level. Presumes familiarity with some 
phases of computer projects such as systems analyses, pro- 
gramming techniques and development of programs including 
their operation. 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATOR 
Financial Administrator 2: Internal Audit 
Working level. Under supervision of the Audit Group Leader, 
audits records and accounts, performs physical test checks 
of inventory, stores, and equipment, and monitors operational 


systems. Reports errors, wasteful or improper practices, and 
other matters requiring further investigation. 


OR 


Financial Analyst or Accountant 


Under supervision performs a variety of financial tasks which 
might include: examination of accounting statements for com- 
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pleteness, internal consistency and conformance with account- 
ing principles; preparation of instructions for and oversee- 
ing the collection of input data for budgets and program re- 
views; preparation of financial statements; simple or pres- 
cribed analysis of statements, budget estimates, or program 
review data. 


PHYSICAL, SCIENTISTE 
Pivstecaleceientrstel 


A junior working level. Under supervision performs work at a 
professional level in one specialized area of the physical 
Sciences. Activities are conducted within a limited scope and 
clearly defined objectives requiring application of routine, 
prescribed scientific techniques. Some examples of the work 
at this level are: 


Mineralogist 


Selects, examines and tests rock samples to assist in the age 
determination of geological formations and layers, determines 
mineral composition of rock samples submitted for analysis, 
correlates and records chemical and mineralogical data and pre- 
pares charts and drafts reports on analysis. 


OR 
Geological Assistant 


Prepares geological compilation maps, compiles data for computer 
indexing, and prepares evaluation and assessment papers on min- 
ing exploration programs; assists in field surveys and collect- 
ing and interpreting data; analyzes and determines mineral com- 
position of rocks. 


OR 
Water Management Scientist 


Participates in planning, designing, controlling and administer- 
ing projects in the development, use and conservation of water 
resources; organizes field studies and investigations; assembles 
and interprets test data, reports and survey results; provides 
advice on the bio-physical aspects of water and water management. 
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ECONOMIST STATISTICIAN 

Economist - Statistician 1 

Under the direction of a section manager, plans and implements 

studies and surveys to investigate particular factors import- 

ant to the section's overall research or data collection role. 

Using economic and statistical techniques some of which may be 

sophisticated, designs data collection systems required for his 

studies, analyzes data received, and reports the results of his 
studies. Prepares recommendations for program or policy changes, 
forwards these to his section manager and discusses and defends 
such recommendations as required. Liaises with data processing 
personnel in the design and aaeee of computer systems required 
for his studies and surveys. 

The following tables, Tables 4.16 to 4.25 provide Canada, Calgary 
and Edmonton data for each of the five occupations described. They 
include: the number of organizations (companies) surveyed, the number 
of employers and mean annual salaries for the three regions over the 
1970 decade. A second table for each occupation compares the mean 
annual incomes to the average earnings in industry (industrial compo- 
site) for each region, a ratio of mean incomes to average earnings in 
industry between 1970 and 1980. The dataare analyzed under several 
subheadings to determine the degree to which these limited examples 
conform to the aforementioned propositions. 

Supply, Demand and Wages 

It was generally concluded from a review of the Statistics Canada 

1978 survey of university graduates that graduates in high demand and 


low supply earned the highest incomes, on the average. The relation- 


ship between high demand and high income, however, does not appear to be 


Peep Research Bureau, Canada Public Service Staff Relations Board, 
Salary Trends and Characteristics in Industrial and Other Organizations, 
An Update; Ottawa, 1977, Appendix A, pp. 8-26. 
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a simple one. That is, those in highest demand are not necessarily on 
the top of the income ladder in terms of starting wages. Although it is 
not possible to generalize from such a small sample taken from the in- 
dustrial sector only, the five occupations selected do not rank from 

high to low in terms of greatest demand - highest salary, lowest demand - 
smallest salary. Engineers, computer administrators and financial admin- 
istrators are among the occupations in highest demand in Alberta (see 
Tables 4.11 and 4.12). Yet starting salaries for these three careers 
were below those of physical scientists and economist-statisticians in 
August, 1980, in Canada as well as in Calgary and Edmonton (Tables 

W165 04,10. 4.20.°4.22, 4,24), Demandjin the latter two, careers: was 
forecast to be lower with the exception of those physical scientists in 
geology where demand was great. Starting salaries were higher, none- 
theless. Nor did there appear to be a cumulative effect of shortages 
towards the end of the 1970 decade. That is, the relative income (rela- 
tive to the industrial composite) of engineers and computer administra- 
tors did not improve over the 1970s irrespective of growing shortages. 

It should be noted that, although there were differences in starting 
salaries among these occupations, all selected were well paid careers 


which would be above average for bachelor's graduates. 


Enrolments and Starting Salaries 

In the same manner that salaries in the five occupations do not 
rank from high to low on a demand-income basis, the highest paid start- 
ing salaries do not correspond to the highest university enrolments in 
an area of specialization. Engineering had the largest Alberta faculty 


enrolments among the five disciplines but ranked second lowest in start- 
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ing income in Edmonton and Calgary by the end of the 1970 decade. Rela- 
tive starting salaries for engineers altered little during the ten year 
period. Yet increasing interest by students in the faculty brought 
about enrolment quotas in the last half of the decade. 

Computer science enrolments were fairly stable but small at the 
undergraduate level and declined at the graduate level in Alberta dur- 
ing the last half of the survey period. Salaries at the starting level 
were close to those for engineers, however. 

Business administration and commerce showed enrolment declines in 
Alberta but there were increasing numbers of qualified applicants to 
the faculty in the latter half of the 1970 decade. The large number 
of students enroled in the program also tends to correspond to the high 
starting salaries for accountants and financial analysts in industry. 

Physical scientist includes geology as well as ecology, physics, 
botany and forestry. Fairly stable undergraduate enrolments in the 
physical sciences have been observed in Alberta. At the graduate 
school level, there were enrolment declines in geology, physics and 
botany during the last two years of the decade but a stable enrolment 
in the forest science section of agriculture. Although starting salary 
data for the physical scientist category is incomplete, the available 
salaries indicate very healthy relative wage levels, second highest of 
the five occupations and considerably above the average earnings in 
industry. Enrolment size and patterns are not indicative of these 
high starting salaries. 

Highest starting salaries were paid to economist-statisticians 


over the 1970 to 1980 period. Economics enrolments were stable at the 
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undergraduate level over the last half of the decade in Alberta. The 
mathematics-statistics component showed slight increases in enrolment 
at the undergraduate level but fairly large decreases in enrolments at 
the graduate level during the same period in Alberta. In terms of 
actual volume, if economics and mathematics enrolments were added to- 
gether, they would be just over half the size of the commerce group in 
Spite of the fact that they were commanding higher starting salaries in 
all regions. 

In summary, neither the overall size of enrolments nor the chang- 
ing patterns of enrolment in the five disciplines appeared to suggest a 


response to starting salaries in industry between 1970 and 1980. 


Regional Variations in Starting Salaries 

The Canada averages are included with Calgary and Edmonton to point 
out the degree to which urban Alberta differs from the national mean in 
starting salaries and average industrial earnings. The decade in ques- 
tion was one of large economic growth in Alberta while most of the pro- 
vinces were experiencing a comparative slump. To what extent was this 
comparatively large economic growth in Alberta reflected in starting 
salaries for the selected university graduates in Calgary and Edmonton 
as compared to all Canada combined? Were there changes over time in 
the comparative position of national and regional wages? In the latter 
half of the decade, one would expect higher wages in Alberta than Canada 
because of a more rapidly expanding labor force. The particular occu- 
pations selected include fields in very high demand in Alberta, an 
additional factor which frequently inflates starting salaries. 


When the three average annual earnings in industry are compared 
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as in Table 4.17, the national average of $6595. was ahead of Calgary's 
6590. and Edmonton's $6334. in 1970. By the end of 1980, however, the 
relative national-regional positions were reversed. Both Calgary 
($17,543) and Edmonton ($16,668.) had surpassed the average earnings ~ 
inpindustry,($164503) for-all] Canada.combined. The expected, then, 

did actually occur. During the first half of the 1970 decade, national 
average earnings in industry were higher than in Edmonton and Calgary 
while during the last half of the decade the two western cities edged 
upwards finally surpassing the national averages in 1979 and 1980. The 
comparative economic boom did inflate wages in Alberta although the 
national-regional differences were never great at any point in the de- 
cade. 

In terms of starting wages for university graduates, the rate of 
change seemed to generally parallel the overall increases in average 
industrial earnings in the three regions. Highly qualified manpower 
did not enjoy any larger growth or percentage increase in wages above 
the average industrial worker in Calgary and Edmonton. For example, 
mean annual incomes for engineers were higher nationally in 1979 than 
they were in Calgary and Edmonton. By 1980, the converse was true (see 
Table 4.16). The increase in engineers' ec generally stayed about 
the same ratio to average wages in industry in all of Canada combined 
as it did in Edmonton and Calgary (see Table 4.17). The incomes of 
people in urban Alberta were generally increasing compared to national 
incomes but there was no indication that those of the selected univer- 
sity graduates were growing at a faster rate than general incomes in 
industry. There was only one occupation where western employees had 


an edge over the national average. Economist~-statisticians in Calgary 
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and Edmonton had a higher ratio of earnings to average industrial wages 
than did the national group. Provincial and national trends in other 
areas were surprisingly close. Perhaps this is a reflection of the 
fact that the selected occupations are in high demand in all of Canada 
although admittedly higher in Alberta. 

If nothing else, the results support the findings of The Job Mar- 
ket Reality for Postsecondary Graduates which indicate that regional 
economic conditions are not the only factor producing varying wage 
rates for university bachelor's graduates. The survey showed New- 


foundland employees at the top of the bachelor's wage scale. 


Relative Starting Salaries for University Graduates 

A final consideration is whether or not the financial rate of re- 
turn from a university education was diminishing during the 1970s. 

That is, did the relative competitive position of graduates decline 
compared to average industrial earnings? For each of the five careers 
selected and for the Canada, Calgary and Edmonton regions, there is a 
table showing the ratio of mean annual salaries to average industrial 
ineonessoveratime, «seer lables 4.1/,, 4.195 4.205 4evoe tse). 

In all of the occupations selected, average earnings remained well 
above the industrial composite between 1970 and 1980. In two of the 
occupations, engineering and computer systems administration, there 
was a small decline in the financial advantage between 1970 and 1980. 
The ratio of graduates" starting salaries (in both fields) to the 
average industrial wage dropped from general highs in 1970 of 1.30 and 
above to the 1980 figure of 1.22 and below (Tables 4.17, 4.19). The in- 


creasing shortages in the labor market for these two occupations did 
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little to enhance relative earning power during the 1970s either 
nationally or in urban Alberta. 

On the other hand, the income advantages for financial administra- 
tors (Table 4.21), physical scientists? (Table 4,23) and economist- 
statisticians“ (Table 4.25) did not appear to deteriorate over the 
decade. Financial administrators started the decade with a high ratio 
of starting salaries to average industrial earnings and actually im- 
proved their financial advantage at the national level. Physical 
Scientists seemed to be following the same improvement path and econo- 
mist-statisticians showed a consistently high ratio. 

There is no overall support for the declining financial advant- 
ages of a university education, at least not in this limited selec- 
tion of five specialties. Decline in some fields was counterbalanced 
by increasing advantages in others. Again, this finding may be the 
result of the particular occupations selected. Or, it may well be that 
when salaries in the public sector are added to salaries in the pri- 


vate, industrial sector other trends could surface. 


CONCLUSION 
Few firm conclusions can be drawn from the data on starting sal- 
aries for university graduates. While it is true that salaries tend 
to be higher in fields with high demand, occupations do not follow a 
rank order of high demand, high salary. Among the confirmed expecta- 
tions was the fact that higher levels of education generally command 


larger incomes. University graduates are better paid than college 


>2conclusions are based on incomplete data for this occupation. 
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graduates and master's and Ph.D.'s cluster near the top of the wage 
Scalewinestartine salaries. 

In terms of university enrolments, declines and increases in 
specific disciplines do not necessarily relate to starting salaries 
in these occupations. In some low salaried careers, enrolments are 
very consistent over time. 

Finally, regional variations in starting salaries are not always 
predictable. Regional economic conditions appear to have a greater 
relationshop to job opportunities or demand than they do to starting 
salaries. That is, there may be many more jobs available in a part- 
icular field in Alberta than in Newfoundland, but the remuneration 
for those who obtain the jobs may be quite similar in both provinces. 
‘The data analyzed in this section suggest that the competitive finan- 
cial position of graduates in the labor market does not necessarily 
deteriorate as demand decreases. Moreover, one of the tenets of the 
world systems model was that consistent high demand in Alberta would 
keep starting salaries for university graduates comparatively high. 
While the five occupations selected were well paid in Alberta relative 
to average industrial earnings, they were quite similar in income 
averages and wage ratios to the national data where demand was lower. 

It is likely that many factors discussed in this section are 
"block-booked." That is, there are many variables associated with the 
dependent and independent varisbreee® The relationship between salary 


and student interest may be conditional on job opportunity or job satis- 


oSvMorris Rosenberg, The Logic of Survey Analysis (New York: Basic 
BOOKS eines.) 1960), pp. 26-27). 
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faction. The fact that some graduates are very satisfied with poor 
salaries suggests differing motivations and expectations. Moreover, 
if a student is aware that there are very few jobs available in a 
particular occupation, or very few training places available at uni- 
versity, he may shy away from a field where remuneration is high. 
Better a job with a comparatively low salary than no job at all. Or, 
a guaranteed place in a less prestigious faculty may be perceived as 
more advantageous than intense competition in a quota faculty. It is 
also very important to remember that there are many factors which in- 
fluence wage levels. Salaries are often kept high in spite of low 
demand in the labor market. For example, some occupations keep wages 
high because workers have a stronger bargaining position or more vocal 
unions. However, few new recruits may gain entry to these well-paid 
positions. Thivowes questions former notions about "wage-competition 
theory" which posits that people come into the labor market with a 
pre-existing set of skills and they compete with one another on the 
basis of wages. Businesses are "told" to raise or lower wages as 
skill-shortages or skill-surpluses become apparent. Thus, wages are 
used to encourage or discourage individuals from seeking a particular 
skill package and the market for each skill is kept closer to balanced. 


Tiros claims that wage competition theory has many defects and that 


cavedter Ge thurow, ‘Education andenconomie Equality ins. 
Karabel and A. H. Halsey, Power and Ideology in Education (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1977) pp. 325-335. 
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traditions of wage differentials, unions, professional associations, 
training costs and technical progress all influence the wage associated 
with each job. The fact that enrolments in universities did not seem 
to be closely related to starting salaries in individual occupations 
may be explained by these observations. To reiterate, See a job 

in the first place may assume more importance to graduates than the 
wage level. In addition, students may be motivated by average earn- 
ings ten years down the road than by starting salaries in an occupa- 
tion. 

Finally, perceptions about the state of the labor market may be 
inaccurate. These perceptions may override one's occupational values 
in career selection. All of the aforementioned factors may be in- 
-fluential in student choice. The design of the present research does 


not reveal the relative weight or each, however. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The main goal has been to analyze the relationship between a uni- 
versity education and the labor market in Alberta. In particular, the 
focus was on the supply of and demand for Alberta university graduates 
and on possible feedback, including income incentive, from one to the 
other. The impetus for the study was born out of speculation voiced 
in the literature review about a deteriorating job market for univer- 
sity graduates in the 1970s. In retrospect, the concerns about de- 
clining demand in Alberta were unfounded. 
| Early in this research it was suggested that labor market changes 
are generally the result of larger social and economic processes. 

The world systems model was adopted as a framework from which to in- 
terpret social change. It is particularly appropriate for emphasizing 
the global interrelationships that characterize the twentieth century. 
One need only to peruse daily news accounts to comprehend the degree 
to which events in one country can reverberate around the world. It 
is suggested that this same "domino effect" is felt in the Alberta 
labor market. World economics has created somewhat of an anomaly out 
of the province while it remains, at the same time, under the social 
and political umbrella of Canada. The summary and conclusions which 


culminate this work are expressed within this broad framework of social 


change. 
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The last four pages of Chapter II in this research consist of a 
list of propositions or expectations which the world systems model would 
suggest about the university education/labor market link in Alberta. 
For the most part, these 12 "tenets" accurately explain the changes in 
the Alberta labor market over the last decade. The foregoing data 
generally substantiate the underlying thesis in the model that the eco- 
nomic and cultural events in the world capitalist system have a direct 
bearing on the supply of and demand for university trained manpower in 
Canada. The implications of the data for each aceonsiveacsd tenet ‘eciolasta 

The expansion period in the world capitalist system which preceded 
the last decade was a time of economic boom across Canada. Alberta 
followed in the footsteps of a culturally dominant central Canadian core 
and expanded its higher educational system in tandem with that core. The 
university expansion preceeded the expansion of other postsecondary 
institutions. A growing number of skilled professionals entered the 
Alberta labor force. Although the evidence is inconclusive, during the 
expansion period a smaller proportion of the labor force with degrees in 
Alberta relative to the remainder of Canada suggests a brain drain to 
central Canada. During the expansion phase, demand for university man- 
power was high and starting salaries for graduates were consistently 
above average industrial wages. Alberta accepted the prevailing rationale 
for expansion based on the belief that a more educated labor force would 
provide a direct economic gain for the country. In the same manner as 


ae an exact list of the propositions see Chapter II, final four 
pages. 
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Canada was open to U.S. cultural influence and economic investment, 
Alberta was open to central Canadian ideology. Of course, the entire 
continental mood was one of optimism about future economic gains that 
would accrue from training more highly-educated technological and manager- 
ial specialists. 

The events in Alberta during the expansion phase confirm the expect- 
ations derived from tenet 1: similar patterns of supply and demand for 
university educated Manpower across Canada, a brain drain from Alberta 
to central Canada and the pervasive cultural dominance in which the semi- 
periphery unquestioningly accepts the prevailing core rationale for rapid, 
higher educational expansion. 

The second tenet evolves from the contraction period in the world 
capitalist system, roughly dated as the beginning of the 1970s but firmly 
cemented by the OPEC oil cartel in 1973. In line with expectations, 
Alberta experienced an unanticipated economic surge as a strong semi- 
periphery. A booming provincial economy produced unique labor market 
trends. Both the demographic analysis in Chapter III and the labor force 
growth and demand estimates revealed in Chapter IV suggest a very favor- 
able labor market in Alberta relative to the remainder of Canada during 
the last decade. The latter two chapters also supply ample evidence to 
support tenet 3, that labor market growth in Alberta had been, for eco- 
nomic reasons, consistently high during the 1970s including the "pro- 
fessional" or university trained market. 

Tenet 4 is related directly to tenet 3 and proposes that demand 


for university trained manpower will remain high because of a growing 
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economy, research and development activity and energy mega-project 
construction. During the time frame analyzed in Chapter IV, there was 
indeed a high demand in a buoyant Alberta economy. However, the strength 
of the world systems model lies in its emphasis on the role of economic 
and political events in labor market activity. Tenet 4 suggests that 
high demand in Alberta was created by and is contingent upon certain 
economic factors. Changes in the latter rapidly ripple through the 
labor market. In the same vein, the manpower forecasts used in this 
thesis are developed by projecting economic trends over a mid-range 
period of 5 to 7 years. Any dramatic, long term change in the economy 
can render the forecasts inaccurate. Short term fluctuations tend to 
be absorbed without problems. From the hindsight of 1982, the labor 
market in Alberta took a pronounced dip during 1981. While still com- 
paratively well off, Alberta experienced higher levels of unemployment, 
and levels of unemployment for degree holders tend to fluctuate in 
relation to general levels of unemployment. From a world systems view, 
one event can shake the foundations of many countries. Quite simply, 
world oil prices did not soar to the levels predicted for 1981, there 
was a glut of oil on world markets and the stalled Alsands project began 
to flounder. Huge investments usually are made on a fairly solid promise 
of future profit returns and the likelihood of large returns was diminish- 
ing while the interest on investment loans was prohibitive. Soaring 
debt loads in the petroleum industry and other factors discouraged 
continued investment in oil sands projects. The latter require large, 
initial capital outlays but do not come "on stream" and show returns 


until many years later. 
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As the world systems model suggests, the domino effect hit Alberta 
and the 1981 labor market did not match that of 1980. With the shelv- 
ing of Alsands in 1982 and strong recessionary trends in Canada, it is 
likely that exacerbated dips through 1982 and 1983 would greatly reduce 
the manpower shortages revealed in this research. The forecasts are 
prepared in anticipation of the smooth completion of mega-projects 
planned for the province to 1985. In short, as much of the world 
economy goes, so does the Alberta labor market for university graduates. 

Tenet 5, that consistent high demand will keep starting salaries 
for university graduates relatively high compared to average industrial 
earnings, is at least partially supported by the salary data in Chapter 
IV. That is, university graduates in the Alberta labor market during 
the last decade had an average salary that surpassed average industrial 
wages. Whether or not it is demand that directly influences wage levels 
is a moot point, however. As suggested earlier, unions, traditions of 
wage differentials, training costs and the general direction of tech- 
nical progress, which creates a particular mix of jobs, all influence 
the wage that is associated with each Boh Demand is only one of many 
influentialstactors. 

A surprising outcome of this research was the drop in educational 
participation rates and actual enrolments in Alberta universities dur- 
ing ais latter part of the 1970s. Tenet 6 predicts that available job 
opportunities and higher relative earnings for university graduates in 


Alberta will stimulate increases in enrolments. While Chapter IV sug- 
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gests that Alberta did have the high wages and job opportunities during 
the last half of the 1970s, these two factors did not have the antici- 
pated effect on universities. One explanation for this finding is that 
the cultural dominance of the central Canadian core, as expressed in 
tenets 9 and 10, is so powerful as to mitigate the expected impact on 
universities in an atypical Alberta. Nationally expressed fears of a 
declining labor market for highly skilled manpower may have generated 
a mood of caution among potential university students in Alberta. That 
is, in spite of the unusually large labor market demand in Alberta, 
many other aspects of the relationship between a university education 
and the labor market that emerged from this analysis were remarkably 
close to those on the general Canadian scene. Prime among the latter 
were the findings about the supply of university graduates to the labor 
force. General enrolment patterns were similar in most provinces. 
Alberta's student population declined in 1978 and 1979 at a time when 
the postsecondary age group was expanding. Provincial participation 
rates were among the lowest in Canada. That is, when demand for grad- 
uates was spiraling in Alberta, university enrolments were dropping. 
Part of this drop was estimated to be the result of a buoyant labor 
market for non-graduates. Student populations are "aging" and it is 
likely that many, particularly males, are deferring entry to university 
while they obtain some work experience. 

The. overall impact on the labor force is determined by the numbers 
graduating. There was a steady but not huge increase in degrees 


granted during the 1970s which will be followed by slight declines in 
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the 1980s. As a result, total output between 1975 and 1980 is very 
close to the output anticipated between 1980 and 1985. Irrespective 
of economic and labor market circumstances, a steady supply of Alberta 
university graduates will emerge over a ten year period. 

These supply trends are somewhat of a contradiction to general eco- 
nomic trends in Alberta during the same period. In summary, Alberta 
appears to mimic general, national trends and attitudes. When national 
media sources were replete with "the unemployed graduate" line, students 
in Alberta seemed to respond when, in fact, Alberta circumstances did 
not mirror the national scene. 

The same cultural dominance explanation also applies to tenet 7, 
that gains in access to universities will continue to be made by females 
and lower classes as enrolments grow. Notwithstanding the fact that en- 
rolments declined during the late 1970s, the female segment of that en- 
rolment increased. The women's movement can be interpreted as both a 
class action and an example of cultural dominance in the world systems 
model. It is a movement which transcends national boundaries. The 
exodus of women from the homemaker role into the labor market is a 
national and international phenomenon. The increasing female presence 
in local universities is not surprising when one considers the cultural 
impact of these trends in both the United States and Canada. 

The data do not reveal the proportion of students from lower 
socioeconomic classes in Alberta universities. It is more likely, how- 
ever, that gains by lower classes may have been made in the first half 


of the 1970 decade, when enrolments were growing, than in the latter half. 
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Edward Harvey found that the proportions of individuals from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds (as measured by father's education) had increased 
in Canadian universities between 1968-69 and Wg sree However, the 
smallest increase (+ 0.2%) was found in the Prairie provinces. As en- 
rolments started to decline during the last half of the decade, it is 
possible that there was a concurrent decline in the proportion of lower 
socioeconomic students in Alberta universities. Several research find- 
ings support this speculation. First, as gains in access to universit- 
ies were made by lower socioeconomic classes during the expansion 
period, the gains were primarily in fields of study such as education 
and arts and cess Enrolment declines in the latter fields of 
specialization were among the largest in Alberta universities during 
the last half of the 1970 decade. On the other hand, students from 
higher socioeconomic backgrounds continued to be particularly over- 
represented in the more prestigious areas of law and medicine between 
1968 and Loic While Alberta university enrolments generally declined 
during the latter half of the decade, these prestige fields showed a 
steady growth and the number of applications to them rose substantially. 
It is reasonable to assume that the traditional over-representation of 


upper socioeconomic classes in such faculties as medicine and law con- 


Edved B. Harvey, Opportunity and Choice. Rough draft of a manu- 
script written in 1977, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, pp. 
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tinued through the decade. Research on social class and education 
supports the importance of socioeconomic class as a key determinant of 
educational aspirations as well as access to and choices within post- 
secondary aducne! same At any rate, the small gains in access to uni- 
versities made by lower socioeconomic classes during the early part of 
the last decade were insignificant when compared to the increased re- 
presentation of females in universities over the decade. 

The data in Chapters III and IV also support tenet 8, that high 
demand in Alberta, coupled with lowered demand in other areas of Canada, 
brought university graduate migration to Alberta. The increase in the 
university educated labor force, particularly between 1975 and 1980, 
indicates a strong reverse brain drain from core to semi-periphery. 
Interprovincial migration to Alberta surpassed all forecasts during the 
latter half of the decade. This free interprovincial migration obviously 
diminished the impact of the demand for university graduates in the prov- 
ince. The supply-demand analysis in Chapter IV relates provincial supply 
to provincial demand. It is apparent that shortages in many occupations 
would be substantially reduced through in-migration. 

Tenets 9 and 10 deal with the cultural and economic dominance of 


core over semi-periphery. It is suggested in tenet 9 that power struggles 


be studies demonstrating these relationships include John Porter, 
The Vertical Mosaic (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1965; Raymond 
Breton, Social and Academic Factors in the Career Decisions of Canadian 
Youth (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1972); Marian R. Porter, John Porter 
and Bernard R. Blishen, Does Money Matter? Prospects for Higher Educa- 
tion (Downsview: Institute for Behavioural Research, York University, 
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between core and semi-periphery may possibly mitigate demand for 
skilled manpower in Alberta as core asserts economic dominance, poss- 
ibly through resource taxation. During this research time frame, power 
struggles in the area of resource taxation and provincial/federal juris- 
diction over resources were evident. The ultimate impact of some of 
those struggles was not apparent until mid-1981 when political delays 
began to have economic repercussions in the labor market. The analysis 
in this thesis does not suggest a mitigation in the demand for skilled 
manpower in Alberta because the time frame preceded the period (1981- 
82) Aosn denen began to decline. However, recent events confirm tenet 
9. The political delays in approval and/or support for the Alsands 
project apparently contributed to its demise. The economic forecasts 
for the project appeared sunnier in the earlier stages of negotiation 
than in the later stages. It is also possible to*speculate that re- 
source taxation probably had some mitigating influence on Alberta labor 
market demand for university graduates. 

Tenet 10 alludes to the cultural dominance of the core as re- 
flected in the Alberta supply trends in university education which 
mirror national trends while the province was experiencing anomalies in 
labor market growth and demand for university trained manpower. This 
tenet actually takes precedence over tenet 6 to explain why universit- 
ies did not share in the Alberta expansion boom. 

Similarly, tenet 11 indicates an additional area of cultural 
nationalism, fiscal policy. Patterns of financing for Alberta univer- 


sities reflect general Canadian trends more than the province's finan- 
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cial capacity for providing support. When political and social 
approval for higher education started to wane, the province bent to- 
ward the national mood. While other governments in Canada may be 
financially justified in imposing rigid controls on higher educational 
expenditures, Alberta is not. Yet the province also followed the 
national policy of almost unlimited educational expansion in a much 
leaner provincial era. The evidence suggests that, amid cries of 
western political separation, Alberta still falls under the Canadian 
cultural umbrella. For higher educational institutions, there is a 
necessity to respond and adapt to external political, social and 
financial pressures. 

The final tenet 12 derived from the world systems model also ties 
the booming resource economy and its planned mega-projects to increased 
labor market demand in Alberta, particularly when compared to general 
Canadian trends. The migration component augments the growth since 
a population shift also brings a parallel money transfer in addition 
to increasing the need for education, social, health and other services. 
The same proviso that applies to tenet 4 also applies to tenet 12, how- 
ever. Changes in the world economy which are felt at the national and 
provincial level can substantially alter expectations about labor mar- 
ket demand. During the time frame used in this research, economic 
conditions in Alberta were favorable. Recent events have brought 
the province into closer harmony with general recessionary trends. 

In conclusion, the world systems model has proven to be a useful 
theory in explaining changes in the Alberta labor market for univer- 


sity graduates. It would appear that the model provides an accurate 
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perspective on social change in the twentieth century at any level: 
local, regional, national or international. 

Some additional observations and conclusions emerge from the 
supply-demand analysis. This thesis was initially designed to examine 
the concept of feedback from the labor market to the university system. 
That is, as job opportunities become more plentiful and salaries go up, 
student enrolments also grow. Between 1975 and 1980 there was no such 
growth in total enrolments in Alberta universities in spite of a 
buoyant market. 

When enrolments are segregated by field of specialization, there 
is a suggestion of some response by students to labor market short- 
ages. In spite of increasing competition from graduate imports for 
available jobs, large shortages in engineering, computer programming 
(administration) and business fields such as auditing and accounting 
were very apparent in Alberta. In the Faculties of Business Adminis- 
tration and Commerce and Engineering, there was a corresponding increase 
in the number of qualified applicants. Computing science undergraduate 
enrolments showed slight increases but graduate enrolments declined, 
however. In addition, the decline in many graduate arts and science 
fields was accompanied by an increase in qualified applicants to altern- 
ate areas such as pharmacy, law, dentistry and medicine in the late 
1970s. The data suggest that many students were concerned about choos- 
ing marketable specialties. The move to those fields which have 
historically fared well in the labor market supports this hypothesis. 

Other factors appear to mitigate the strength of the relationship 


between student response and the labor market. Some areas which turned 
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up qualified shortages in the supply-demand analysis had corresponding 
enrolment declines and vice versa. Education was the field foremost 
among the schools in decline yet with a high labor market demand. On 
the other hand, such fields as sociology and chemistry had rather con- 
sistent enrolments in light of the small annual requirements in the 
labor force and frequent surpluses. 

Several explanations can be offered for the less than perfect re- 
lationship between job opportunities and enrolment patterns in Alberta. 
In the first place, supply-demand imbalances in this research are for 
Alberta supply and Alberta demand. It may well be that graduate im- 
ports greatly reduce job opportunities in some fields. For example, 
it is known that approximately 30 percent of all Alberta, new, interim 
certificates granted during the 1970 decade were to teacher imports. 
The influx of university graduates may be obliterating the calculated 
shortages in some fields. Advertised job vacancies, however, indicate 
that there are many areas where imports combined with provincial grad- 
uates are insufficient to meet the large demand. If imports greatly 
alter the stated supply-demand imbalances in some fields in Alberta, 
then perhaps students are more responsive to the real labor market 
than this research is able to reveal. Richard Freeman's conclusion 


"that the market for college-trained specialists is governed by economic 


bp Saeeeine K-12 Teacher Supply and Demand in Alberta, p. 73. 
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forces in a relatively direct apy had already been supported. Per- 
haps his conclusion that "There is a substantial and growing body of 
evidence that young persons...are highly sensitive in their educational 
and career decisions to the state of the labor markertia is also accu- 
rate. The data, however, can only provide moderate support for such 

a view because of the exceptions which arise when job opportunities in 
certain fields are related to enrolments in these areas. 

A second plausible explanation is that students would be even more 
responsive to the labor market if they had up-to-date information and 
future forecasts of that market. The prevailing climate of opinion 
can frequently mask certain realities from potential university students. 
As previously mentioned, national press tends to cloud the actual labor 
market picture in Alberta. Warnings of tremendous Canadian teacher 
surpluses are not, according to some recent studies, applicable to 
Alberta. Population growth in the province combined with other factors 
suggests that even when the large numbers of teacher imports are in- 
cluded there was only a slight surplus of teachers in Alberta at any 
time during the 19705096 Moreover, when enrolments were declining the 
most, shortages were becoming more apparent. The response by students 


was possibly a lag from the one year, 1975-/6, when teacher demand 


(when imports are included) was considerably less than supply. It may 


ees B. Freeman, The Market for College-Trained Manpower (Cam- 
Bridee, Massachusetts: Harvard’ University Press, 1971). p. 227% 


Riehard B. Freeman, The Over-Educated American (New York: Aca- 
demicapress 6197.0) spe Jos 


10projecting K-12 Teacher Supply and Demand in Alberta, p. 71. 
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well be that if effective communication regarding the actual as well 
as the future state of the labor market were available to students that 
greater response would be. observed. 

A third reason why response by students to the state of the labor 
market may be imperfect is the possibility that inherent interest in 
a particular field for some students may be more important than job 
opportunities or wages. The 1978 Statistics Canada survey revealed, 
for example, that philosophy graduates were among the most satisfied 
with both their jobs and their wages. Yet more than half of this. 
group were underemployed, some had spent nearly 10 months looking for 
work and salaries were well below average for university eater e te 
In all likelihood they were employed in areas unrelated to their spe- 
cialization. Overall, evidence suggests that only a minority of 
students fits this philosophical mould. In the same 1978 survey, grad- 
uates who indicated that they regretted their choice of a field of 
study were in disciplines with generally high underemployment, un- 
employment and with lower Bele ae ta It appears that most graduates 
would prefer to select, in retrospect, programs related to labor market 
needs. Nevertheless, the fact that there are some who are unconcerned 
about labor market needs does tend to lessen the overall relationship 
between the two. 


A final intervening factor which mitigates the relationship be- 


one Job Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates, p. 183. 
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tween student enrolments and the labor market has already been eluded 
to. Political, financial and institutional policy are additional in- 
fluences on student opinion and choice. Historically, universities 
were relatively autonomous, elite institutions. Between 1951 and 1967 
the federal government offered direct grants to universities on a per 
capita basis according to provincial population. The money was dis- 
tributed directly to all members of the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities (now the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada) = DUriIngs thnis time period, the provincial governments were 
nevertheless contributing the larger share to universities. Initially, 
a fairly select, small body of students attended and higher education 
was viewed as elite cultural consumption rather than economic invest- 
ment. When social demand for places in university began to grow dur- 
ing the 1960s, there was a change from an elite to a mass institution. 
At the same time, human capital theorists speculated that a major 
source of economic growth was the improvement in the quality of human 
resources, in whom investment was yielding a positive rate of return. 
Following logically, the more of the masses who were educated, the 
greater the economic growth of the nation. 

Under the terms of the Fiscal Arrangements Act in 1967, the 
federal government agreed to pay half of the then rapidly expanding 
operating costs for postsecondary institutions. "The big change was 
that payments were made to the provincial governments rather than 
directly. toy tne eiticiones This was a big step in the erosion 


Le eSocieon of Universities and Colleges of Canada, University 
Attairasebrepruary, L981, p. 4. 
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of autonomy for universities. 

These two developments, more provincial control over financing 
and the change in the underlying rationale for higher education, gave 
provincial governments a larger presence in postsecondary education. 
Since university education was no longer considered elite cultural 
consumption but rather an economic investment in the Hipp it was but 
a short step from human capital theory to manpower planning by the pro- 
vincial government in Phen eatae Thus, when a changing economic cli- 
mate in the 1970s cast some doubt on the "rate of return" from a 
liberal arts education, a change in emphasis to the manpower planning 
stance was adopted by government. If a university education was con- 
ceived as an investment, then the money should be directed towards 
those areas for which there was an acute labor market need. 

The Alberta government gained an added wedge for imposing this 


vocational model on the universities. In 1977, amendments to the Fiscal 


Arrangements Act made "the three ‘established. programs' -— postsecondary 
education, hospital insurance and medicine -... funded by annual block 
3) 


payments to each province." The main problem with this arrangement 
is that the block payments are unconditional, the provinces are under 
no obligation to spend approximately one-third of the money, for example, 
on postsecondary education. It is likely that the money "designated" 
14 
Robert A. Runte, "The Emergence of the Open University Concept 
in Alberta," a thesis presented for the degree, Master of Education, 


1981. Runte describes this change as the "vocationalization of uni- 
versity training."' 
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for universities is being spent elswhere. This seems apparent when 
total provincial operating grants to universities are compared to the 
EPF transfer payments "intended" for imiearetanee, 2° The budget re- 
straints placed on universities in Alberta by the provincial government 
appear to have set up somewhat of a stalemate between the two. The 
government is encouraging the university to direct more funds to the 
professional and other occupationally-oriented faculties and away from 
the liberal arts areas. The university counters that it is essential 
to maintain a balance of programs. One result of this disagreement has 
been consistent financial allocations to universities falling one to 
two percent below mmieeiea.” 

What are the ramifications of all these events on student choices? 
The effects are far-reaching. With budgets falling increasingly behind 
inflation, many additional university quota faculties have been added. 
Ironically, the quotas are most frequently imposed in those areas in 
greatest demand - both for student places and in the labor market. 
With so many qualified applicants turned away from faculties of their 
selection, it is impossible to determine the precise direction of student 
choice. The very knowledge that there are increasingly rigid entry re- 
strictions to certain faculties may constitute a psychological barrier 
which deters some students from even submitting an application. The 
overall atmosphere is not one of encouragement to students in their 


pursuit of a university education. The prevailing attitude is no longer, 


Tei bid. 


We anerttont Journal --Oct.29 ,. 19815 “p. sBG.ee Quote: from Aniversity 
of Alberta President, Dr. Myer Horowitz. 
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"Stay in School - Education Pays." Rather, "U. of A. too big, premier 
Snes more correctly describes the situation. If, as the headlines 
infer, the provincial government would prefer to restrict the growth of 
universities, what do they have in mind for the general populace as an 
alternative? A previously quoted document from Advanced Education and 
Mennoneries suggests that the real growth in the 1980s will be in public 
colleges, technical institutes and apprenticeship areas, trade-oriented 
programs directly geared to the labor market. In support of this stance, 
the government earlier embarked on an advertising campaign to reinforce 
the worth of the "blue collar" worker. Again, this change in emphasis 
away from white collar promotion further confirms the world systems 
theory that ,economices can strequentiy dictate politics. 

All of the foregoing events shaped the political, financial and 
institutional climate of universities in Alberta. Combined they con- 
stitute a powerful force. University students in the late 1970s faced 
funding cutbacks, tighter admissions policies and a much more negative 
climate of opinion than had been prevalent in the free-spending, white- 
collar promotional days of the 1960s. One is forced to entertain the 
question of whether or not the enrolment declines of the late 1970s, 
rather than constituting a lack of response to a buoyant Alberta labor 
market for university graduates, was instead a very direct response to 
audeclining polditicalwand economic climate tonsuniversitiessin Alberta: 


When viewed from this perspective, it is perhaps fortunate that, under 


Leth iee Headline caption. 


Uemoecapnie and Manpower Trends in Alberta..., p. ii. 
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the circumstances, a reasonably stable graduate output from univer- 
sities in Alberta over the 19/5°to 1985 period is anticipated. 

In summary, there are many variables which impinge on student 
choice in university. In spite of these, changing faculty choices 
among students did moderately relate to labor market needs in Alberta. 
Considering the many influences on student choice, even a moderate re- 
sponse is notable. 

There is no doubt that students were entering a changed labor 
market in 1979 than that of a decade earlier. Again, these changes were 
largely international, economic alterations that affected all, not just 
university, labor market entrants. The qualification spiral and the 
spectre of underemployment loomed larger than before. Evidence sug- 
gests that, even in a booming economy like Alberta's, many graduates 
faced underemployment. Ivar Bere eae skepticism about the increase in 
educational credentials as prerequisites for employment appears to be 
a justifiable concern. It seems that the level of skill needed for 
modern employment is less than the educational requirements would sug- 
gest. The 1978 survey of university graduates found that 32.8 percent 
of bachelor's graduates. and 10.9 percent of master's and Ph.D. grad- 
uates from the Alberta sample were underemployed. 

Relating to underemployment, this analysis also revealed that the 


labor force had a stable number of postsecondary, non-university grad- 


a aes tion and Jobs: The Great Training Robbery. 


ai ine Job Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates, p. 96. 
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uates over a five year period while thousands of graduates from these 
institutes are annually entering the labor force. The only plausible 
explanation for their disappearance in labor force statistics is that 
many are joining the ranks of university graduates. This is occurring 
in spite of the fact that Alberta university graduates at all levels 
experience higher rates of underemployment than college graduates from 
three and four year Bree cane ta In addition, increased levels of edu- 
cation in the labor force do not appear to improve worker performance 
since lowered levels of productivity have gone hand in hand with in- 
creased credentials. ''Productivity today may be increasing more slowly 
thaueitsshastorie ratesor geen Thus, Berg's analysis is well 
supported by current research. The one thing that increasing levels of 
education does seem to bring, however, is a better income and perhaps 
that is one incentive leading to credentialism. 

Average starting salaries for graduates was also a variable exam- 
ined in this research. For the five occupations segregated, Alberta 
average incomes in industry gradually increased between 1970 and 1980 
until they surpassed Canadian averages for the selected university 
graduates. Starting salaries for the graduates, relative to average 
industrial wages in Alberta, showed little change over the decade. 
Both increased at about the same rate. Those occupations segregated, 


however, were all highly paid careers consistently above the industrial 
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composite wage. Because the sample is so small, generalizations can- 
not be made. However, there is little relationship between univer- 
sity enrolments and average starting salaries in industry for the five 
occupations. The largest salaries frequently correspond to the small- 
est enrolment-slowest growth fields. One possible reason for this is 
the fact that those fields in which job opportunities are the greatest 
are not necessarily the highest paid although they may be well above 
average. It appears that among occupations with higher than average 
starting salaries, job opportunity is the main attraction for students. 
Engineers may be paid smaller starting salaries in industry in Alberta 
than physical scientists but the probable demand for engineers is likely 
to be twenty times greater. Thus, there tends to be a much larger base 
enrolment in the latter field as well as increasing interest shown by 
students in the area. Perhaps students, like many others, assume that 
high demand will automatically bring better salaries. While this is 
frequently the case, there are some exceptions. At any rate, areas of 
specialization with the greatest shortages do not necessarily pay the 
highest starting wages in the labor market. Students, however, may be 
more concerned with wages ten years down the road. 

One of the propositions examined here was, as the number of job- 
seekers with bachelor's degrees increases, their starting salaries 
appear to deteriorate. That is, during the 1970s it is likely that start- 
ing salaries for bachelor's degree holders did not keep pace with the 


overall rise in wages. The conclusion reached in one study was: 
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The pattern of an increasing starting salary relative to 

all workers from 1965 to 1968 and a decline thereafter holds 

FOR ALL DISCIPLINES (emphasis mine), although engineers' 

salaries were highest and three-year arts and science grad- 

uates' lowest. 
It was determined that by 1977 new bachelor's graduates earned only 88 
percent of the average industrial Saree No support was found for 
these statements. The five occupations isolated did not show consist- 
ent declines relative to average industrial wages between 1970 and 
1980. A slight decline in relative starting salaries.in one field was 
often balanced by an increase in the relative income in another field. 
Certainly, no decline IN ALL DISCIPLINES between 1970 and 1980 was 
evident. Furthermore, in an examination of the starting salary data 
from The Job Market Reality for Postsecondary Graduates, average salar- 
ies for bachelor's graduates sampled in 1978 were above the average in- 
dustrial wage, not 88 percent of it. Average bachelor's salaries in 
1978 in Canada were $14,800 and $15,200 in Alberta while average indust- 
rial wages were $13,799 and $14,369 respect ivelytae 

There is some suggestion that starting salaries in some fields of 
specialization may be deteriorating relative to general wages but cer- 


tainly not all fields or even the average. Anticipated recruiting rates 


of pay for general arts (not honors) graduates in Canada did deteriorate 
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between 1975 and 1980 relative to average earnings in fale In 

many other areas, however, relative wages improved or remained the same. 

In terms of salaries, the general conclusion is that the 1970 decade 

in Alberta did not produce a progressively deteriorating market in 

which bachelor's wages consistently did not keep pace with the overall 
rise in wages. In this area, the comparative situation of the univer- 

Sity graduate remained more favorable than anticipated. 

In conclusion, the main point to be emphasized from the analysis 
of the relationship of a university education to the labor market is 
that the plight of the university graduate is still better than the 
non-university labor force entrant. The foregoing analysis indicates 
that university graduates are still comparatively well off and Alberta 
‘graduates faced a better labor market than was evident on the national 
scene. Several generalizations which emphasize the comparative for- 
tunes of Alberta university graduates as revealed in the foregoing 
analysis are: 

1. The managerial-professional portion of the Alberta labor force 
grew faster than any other segment between 1975 and 1980 and 
faster than the rate of growth at the national level. 

2. Job opportunities (demand) for university graduates in Alberta 
were much better than they were nationally. 

3. Job opportunities (demand) for university-trained workers 
appeared to improve, not deteriorate, between 1975 and 1980 in 
Alberta although it is difficult to calculate the impact of 


27 pay Research Bureau, Anticipated Recruiting Rates for University 
and Community College Graduates, 1975-1980. 
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graduate imports. 


University graduates consistently have the lowest rates of un- 
employment in the labor force. 

Average starting salaries for university graduates are higher in 
Alberta than they are nationally (as are average industrial wages). 
Average starting salaries for university graduates are higher than 
those of college graduates. 

Average starting salaries of university graduates appear to have 
remained above average industrial wages (industrial composite) in 
both Canada and Alberta during the 1970 decade. 

Higher levels of education, on the average, bring higher salaries. 


While it is true that economic problems have reverberated through 


the economy of Canada during the 1970 decade, the university graduate 


still fares better in that troubled economy than other members of the 


labor force and Alberta graduates enter a more favorable milieu than 


graduates in other provinces. 
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APPENDIX A 


General Education Development 
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C.C.D.0. CODES 


(Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations Codes) 
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C.C.D.0. CODES 


(Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations Codes) 


The following table is a partial list of two, three and four 
digit C.C.D.0O. occupation names which are excerpted from Canadian 
Classification and Dictionary of Occupations - Annual Guide 1978/79, 
published by Employment and Immigration Canada. Only those occupa- 
tional groups which are generally included as 'Managerial-—Profes- 
sional etc.'' by The Labor Force are listed. The selected occupations 
are given a more detailed (7-digit) breakdown in an earlier publica- 
pions Callad tan Glasciricattonsandn Di cliconary sOmsOccupacionss Lodi. 
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MAJOR GROUP 11 — MANAGERIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


rN rere a I a ace Ne id irae at Rie ne De thngele tia , 


111 OFFICIALS AND ADMINISTRATORS UNIQUE TO GOVERNMENT 


1111 Members of Legislative Bodies 

1113. Government Administrators 

1115 Postal Management Occupations 

1116 Inspectors and Regulatory Officers, Government 


1119 Officials and Administrators Unique to Government, n.e.c. 


113/114 OTHER MANAGERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


1130 General Managers and Other Senior Officials 


Rly 


1131 Management Occupations: Natural Sciences, Engineering and Mathematics 


1132 Management Occupations, Social Sciences and Related Fields 
1133. Administrators in Teaching and Related Fields 

1134 Administrators in Medicine and Health 

1135 Financial Management Occupations 

1136 Personnel and Industrial Relations Management Occupations 
1137 Sales and Advertising Management Occupations 

1141 Purchasing Management Occupations 

1142 Services Management Occupations 

1143. Production Management Occupations 

1145 Management Occupations, Construction Operations 

1147 Management Occupations, Transport and Communications Operations 


1149 Other Managers and Administrators, n.e.c. 
117 OCCUPATIONS RELATED TO MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
1171 Accountants, Auditors and Other Financial Officers 


1173 Organization and Methods Analysts 
1174 Personnel and Related Officers 


1175 Purchasing Officers and Buyers, Except Wholesale and Retail Trade 


1176 Inspectors and Regulatory Officers, Non-Government 


1179 Occupations Related to Management and Administration, n.e.c. 
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MAJOR. GROUP 21 — OCCUPATIONS IN NATURAL SCIENCES, 
ENGINEERING AND MATHEMATICS 


211 OCCUPATIONS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


AIAN i 
Zi? 
2113 
2114 
2117 
219 


Chemists 

Geologists and Related Occupations 

Physicists 

Meteorologists 

Physical Sciences Technologists and Technicians 


Occupations in Physical Sciences, n.e.c. 


213. OCCUPATIONS IN LIFE SCIENCES 


21381 
2133 
2135 
2139 


214/215 


2141 
2142 
2143 
2144 
2145 
2147 
2151 
2153 
2154 
2155 
2157 
2159 


Agriculturists and Related Scientists 
Biologists and Related Scientists 
Life Sciences Technologists and Technicians 


Occupations in Life Sciences, n.e.c. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Architects 

Chemical Engineers 
Civil Engineers 
Electrical Eneineers 
Industrial Engineers 
Mechanical Engineers 
Metallurgical Engineers 
Mining Engineers 
Petroleum Engineers 
Aerospace Engineers 
Nuclear Engineers 


Architects and Engineers, n.e.c. 
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216 OTHER OCCUPATIONS IN ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING 


2160 
2161 
2163 
2165 
2169 


Supervisors, Other Occupations in Architecture and Engineering 
Surveyors 

Draughting Occupations 

Architectural and Engineering Technologists and Technicians 


Other Occupations in Architecture and Engineering, n.e.c. 


218 OCCUPATIONS IN MATHEMATICS, STATISTICS, SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND 
RELATED FIELDS 


2101 
2183 
2189 


Mathematicians, Statisticians and Actuaries 
Systems Analysts, Computer Programmers and Related Occupations 


Occupations in Mathematics, Statistics, Systems Analysis and 
Related Fields, n.e.c. 


MAJOR GROUP 23 — OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCES AND RELATED FIELDS 


231 OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Zona 
2513 
23 bo 
239 


Economists 
Sociologists, Anthropologists and Related Social Scientists 
Psychologists 


Occupations in Social Sciences, n.e.c. 


233 OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIAL WORK AND RELATED FIELDS 


2331 
2333 
2339 


Social Workers 
Occupations in Welfare and Community Services 


Occupations in Social Work and Related Fields, n.e.c. 
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234 OCCUPATIONS IN LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE 
2341 Judges and Magistrates 
2343 Lawyers and Notaries 
2349. Occupations in Law and Jurisprudence, n.e.c. 
235 OCCUPATIONS IN LIBRARY, MUSEUM AND ARCHIVAL SCIENCES 
2350 Supervisors: Occupations in Library, Museum and Archival Sciences 
2351 Librarians and Archivists 
2353 Technicians in Library, Museum and Archival Sciences 
2359 Occupations in Library, Museum and Archival Sciences, n.e.c. 
239 OTHER OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCES AND RELATED FIELDS 
2391 Educational and Vocational Counsellors 
2399 Other Occupations in Social Sciences and Related Fields, n.e.c. 


MAJOR GROUP 25 — OCCUPATIONS IN RELIGION 


251 OCCUPATIONS IN RELIGION 


2511 Ministers of Religion 


2519 Occupations in Religion, n.e.c. 
MAJOR GROUP 27 — TEACHING AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 
271 UNIVERSITY TEACHING AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


2711 University Teachers 


2719 University Teaching and Related Occupations, n.e.c, 
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273 ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


2731 Elementary and Kindergarten Teachers 
2733 Secondary School Teachers 


2739 Elementary and Secondary School Teaching and Related Occupations, n.e.c. 
279 OTHER TEACHING AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


2791 Community College and Vocational School Teachers 
2792 Fine Arts Teachers 

2793 Post-Secondary School Teachers, n.e.c. 

2795 Teachers of Exceptional Students, n.e.c. 

2/97. instructorseandelrainingsOfficerssen-e.c. 


2799 Other Teaching and Related Occupations, n.e.c. 


MAJOR GROUP 31 — OCCUPATIONS IN MEDICINE AND HEALTH 


311 HEALTH DIAGNOSING AND TREATING OCCUPATIONS 


3111 Physicians and Surgeons 

3113 Dentists 

3115 Veterinarians 

3117 Osteopaths and Chiropractors 


3119 Health Diagnosing and Treating Occupations, n.e.c. 
313 NURSING, THERAPY AND RELATED ASSISTING OCCUPATIONS 


3130935 upervisors, Nursing Occupations 

3131 Nurses, Graduate, Except Supervisors 

3133. Nurses—in—Training 

3134 Nursing Assistants 

3135 Nursing Attendants 

3137 Physiotherapists, Occupational and Other Therapists 


3139 Nursing, Therapy and Related Assisting Occupations, n.e.c. 
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315 OTHER OCCUPATIONS IN MEDICINE AND HEALTH 


Splsyit 
3152 
3153 
3154 
B55 
3156 
B57, 
3159 


Pharmacists 

Dieticians and Nutritionists 

Optometrists 

Dispensing Opticians 

Radiological Technologists and Technicians 
Medical Laboratory Technologists and Technicians 
Dental Hygienists, Assistants and Techni¢ians 


<- 


Other Occupations in Medicine and Health, n.e.c. 


MAJOR GROUP 33 — ARTISTIC, LITERARY, PERFORMING ARTS 
AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


331 OCCUPATIONS IN FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART, PHOTOGRAPHY AND RELATED FIELDS 


B3it 
SiS BES) 
3314 
S315 
3319 


Painters, Sculptors and Related Artists 
Product and Interior Designers 
Advertising and Illustrating Artists 
Photographers and Camera Operators 


Occupations in Fine and Commercial Art, Photography and Related 
Fields, n.e.c. 


333 OCCUPATIONS IN PERFORMING AND AUDIOVISUAL ARTS 


3330 
3332 
3353 
5 bye 
3337 
Boo9 


Producers and Directors, Performing and Audiovisual Arts 
Musicians 

Choreographers and Dancers 

Acting Occupations 

Radio and Television Announcers 


Occupations in Performing and Audiovisual Arts, n.e.c. 
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335 OCCUPATIONS IN WRITING 


aise 


3305 


3355 


3559 


Writers and Editors, Publication 
Writers and Editors: Radio, Television, Theatre and Motion 
Pictures 


Translators and Interpreters 


Occupations in Writing, n.e.c. 


MAJOR GROUP 37 - OCCUPATIONS IN SPORT AND RECREATION 


371 OCCUPATIONS IN SPORT AND RECREATION 


3710 


3711 


6713 


SB 7U5 


Sey 


Coaches, Trainers, Instructors and Managers, Sport and 
Recreation 

Referees and Related Officials 

Athletes 


Attendants, Sport and Recreation 


Occupations in Sport and Recreation, n.e.d. 
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